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CHAPTER I. 


JT was not ona first impulse, but after 
due reflection, that I, George Dunning, 
articled clerk in the office of Messrs. Bustler 
& Clark, solicitors, decided on retaining 
the bank-note which I had found behind my 
desk. 
My first impulse, I need hardly say, was 
_ to carry it to one of the firm, with an expla- 
nation of the way in which I had discovered 
it. For the money was certainly not mine, 
and I hope I was a sufficiently honest man, 
if I was a poor one, to scout the idea of 
keeping what did not belong tome. So, as 
I say, my first thought was to carry it to one 
of my chiefs the earliest thing next morn- 
ing, and to relate how, moving my desk in 
a search after a favorite pen which had 
slipped between it and the wall, I had come 
upon this Bank of England note amid the 
dust and scraps there accumulated. 
Thinking it out thus, I again scrutinized 
the valuable scrap of tissue paper in my 
hand. Upon first finding it, 1 had thought 
it some such trash as Tom, our office boy, 
was accustomed to purchase in the street. 
Tom was forever buying cheap penknives 
which would not cut; cheap cast-iron can- 
nons which burst at the first discharge. 
And a favorite bargain of Tom’s was to 
spend a penny in a curious assortment of 
useless articles, including four brass rings, a 
sham breastpin, a counterfeit sovereign, a 
printed puzzle, and a note for five pounds 
on the ‘* Bank of Elegance.”? Therefore, I 


thought my treasure trove might be one of 

‘om’s precious Bank of Elegance notes. 

“Yet it was no sham paper money, but a 
veritable Promise to Pay, signed on behalf 
of the Governor and Company of the na- 
tional establishment. Number 7,482; and 
for five hundred pounds. 

Trembling with the hope of so sudden an 
accession to fortune—more wealth than I 
had ever owned at once—and with the fear 
of losing it as suddenly, I re-opened the safe 
which it was my duty -to lock at night, and 
took out the bill-book. Herein I knew the 
numbers of all bank-notes were entered 
which passed through the hands of the firm. 
If number 7,482 had ever belonged to Bust- 
ler & Clark during the last five years, I 
should find a record of it in a special portion 
of the bill-book apportioned to Bank of 
England notes. I ran my eye down the 
money columns, looking out for five hun- 
dred pounds. A chill sense of disappoint- 
ment struck me as I came upon the entry 
opposite a date of some eighteen months 
back. Number 7,482 had passed through the 
hands of Bustler & Clark. Moreover it 
stood recorded as having been paid away to 
William Wylde; and there was a marginal 
note attached: ‘‘See letter of instruction 
from Theophilus Langbrace, Esquire,” with 
number and date quoted. 

Here was a mystery at the outset. Num- 
ber 7,482 had been paid to William Wylde 
eighteen months ago, and yet I held it in 
my hand. I hunted up the letter of instruc- 
tion referred to, among the tied up corre- 
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spondence of a couple of years back. The 
entry was correct. I found the letter of 
Theophilus Langbrace, one of the firm’s 
clients, authorizing Messrs. Bustler & 
Clark to pay William Wylde the sum of five 
hundred pounds, “in discharge of all 
claims ” on Theophilus Langbrace, and fur- 
ther requiring Messrs. Bustler & Clark to 
obtain Wylde’s receipt in full for the 
amount. 

I remembered Wylde now. A shabby 
actor, who filled secondary parts at a trans- 
pontine theatre, and who frequented a tav- 
ern at which our office boy, Tom, was too 
often seen. It was in Tom’s presence that 
Ihad met Wylde, in whom I saw little to 
admire, or even to tolerate. A boastful, 
truculent man he seemed at the best, much 
given to dissipation, and to an inordinate 
estimation of his own abilities, which were 
more potent to himself than to the manager. 
He had married, as I learnt from Tom on 


the first introduction, above his station; in. 


fact, it was said that his wife had been a 
lady, the daughter of our client Theophilus 
Langbrace. How Wylde’s vulgar manner 
and loud assertiveness had fascinated her 
was a mystery which the poor lady would 
never answer now, for she was dead. It had 
been an ill-assorted union; and Wylde, who 
had received some assistance from his father- 
in-law during his wife’s lifetime, fell into 
worse ways after her death, and grew more 
dissipated and more arrogant. 

This, then, was the person for whom the 
note for five hundred pounds had evidently 
been intended, and who appeared in our 
books as having received Number 7,482. 
That he had never come into possession of 
his due, the obvious gift of his father-in- 
law, was proved by the note in my posses- 
sion. The mystery was not to be cleared 
up that night, it was certain; so I deter- 
mined to wait till next day and question Old 
Graham. 


CHAPTER II. 


LD GRAHAM was a clerk in the em- 
ployment of Bustler & Clark, a fellow- 
worker of mine, with whom we younger fel- 
lows had little communion. He was a shy, 
little, broken-down, prematurely old man, 
whose retiring habits and general timorous- 
ness left nothing in common between him 
and the rest, and who made few acquain- 
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tances. The younger men spoke of Old 
Graham with a half-pitying, half-contemptu- 
ous tone, as one whose ways of life did not 
consort with the ardent spirits who enjoyed 
existence on eighty pounds a year. I be- 
lieve I understood the old man best of all 
my colleagues. We were good friends, for 
beneath that shy and shambling exterior he 
possessed a kind heart, and he had a treas- 
ure in his home of which the rollicking 
young blowds of Bustler & Clark never 
dreamt. I alone could estimate that treas- 
ure. I alone was a welcome guest in the 
modest ground-floor at Kennington, and 
knew how much beauty and gentle worth 
were represented in Kate Graham. My in- 
timacy with her father taught me this, and 
the knowledge soon brought a warmer feel- 
ing. Seeing how dear she was to him, I had 
come to hope for a time when I should sup- 
plant him in her care and love. I knew 
that I was welcome in the household, and I 
left the rest to time and constancy. As 
matters stood, I was too poor to marry, until ° 
the discovery of the five hundred pound note 
wakened a hope which I determined should 
only be realized according to the dictates of 
strict honesty. 

At nine o’clock on the morning after the 
discovery, old Graham appeared at the desk, 
punctual as St. Paul’s. I entered into a 
careless conversation, and at last broached 
the subject of the payment to Wylde. 

‘** You have been in the office a long time, 
Mr. Graham,’ I said; ‘‘do you happen to . 
remember a man who used to come about 
here named, if I remember right, Wylde— 
William Wylde?” 

He turned a cadaverous color, and his 
_ wandered aimlessly to his scanty 
“What —what do you know about 
Wylde?” he asked, in his timid manner. 

“I? Oh, very little; I know he is an 
actor, that’s all. He used to get money paid 
him on behalf of one of our clients, did he 
not ?”’ I answered, carelessly. 

**I—I don’t know; it is not in my depart- 
ment. Idon’t pay money. I never heard 
of him,” said Graham, nervously. 

‘*No, I suppose not. Perhaps Mr. Mur- 
den will know,” I replied. 

Mr. Murden was our cashier. The old 
man grew more agitated than before. 

“You had better not ask him,” he ven- 
tured, hastily. ‘‘ Mr. Murden does not like ~ 
to be troubled with such—with these aimless 


questions. What business is it of yours? ”’ 
“‘Oh, none; I merely asked. Then he 
did get the money?” I pursued, point- 
edly. 
**Yes, yes, of course+-at least, I don’t 
know; I never heard of him; it is not my 
department. Go to your desk.” 

It was evident he did know, but would 
not tell. Under his nervous, shambling 
manner that fact was apparent. Equally 
apparent was it that nothing could be got 
out of him further than what he had uncon- 
sciously disclosed. I bothered him no more, 
but went on with my daily work; and 
towards evening, when the office was clos- 
ing, I approached him again. 

‘“* Are you going straight home, Mr. Gra- 
ham ?” I asked. 

‘“* Yes, George, yes; I am going home.” 

“*If you have no objections, I will walk 
that way with you.” 

‘* Certainly; I—I shall be glad. Of course, 
George; come with me, by all means.” 

We walked towards old Graham’s house 
at Kennington, discoursing on indifferent 
topics. I was careful not to alarm him with 
too hasty a reference to the subject of the 
morning, for I knew his nature, and how 
liable he was to take fright, and how reti- 
eent he could be if sharply questioned. Be- 
sides, I did not care to offend him; the 
regard of his daughter was too valuable for 
that. 

She met us at the door, with a kiss for her 
father. and a warm smile for me. Whata 
bright-eyed, glad-hearted, little divinity she 
was! 

After tea her father left us for a moment 
together. It was an opportunity not to he 
lost, if I would learn whether she knew any- 
thing of what was evidently within old Gra- 
ham’s knowledge, and what he would not 
disclose. 

I drew my chair close to hers. ‘‘ Kate,” 
I began, ‘“‘ I want to ask you something in 
confidence.”’ 

She moved back hastily. ‘1am afraid, 
George, we mustn’t have any confidences— 
at least, if they are very particular.” 

‘““Why, Kate, dear?” I asked, in some 
astonishment. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

‘*Oh, don’t call me that,” she cried, ina 
distressed way; ‘‘ there must be no more of 
that between you and me.” 

‘* But Kate! are we not good friends?” 
‘‘Oh yes, yes; but friends only. Don’t 
ook so unhappy; I didn’t mean to wound 
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you; but indeed, indeed you must be more 
guarded, for your own sake and mine, in 
the feeling with which you regard me.” 

‘*Guarded! Good heavens, why ?”’ 

‘¢ Because,”’ answered Kate, with a sob 
which she strove hard to stifle, ‘“‘ because I 
am going to be married.” 

In the suddenness with which the blow 
fell upon me, I did not notice that the door 
had opened, and that a tall, sallow-faced 
man stood contemplating us. A harsh, 
sneering voice woke me from my misery. 

‘** It is well you have made the announce- 
ment to our young friend here,’’ said the 
new-comer, sarcastically; “it is well that 
he, and all such interlopers, should know 
they are trespassing when they make free 
with my property.” 

I started up in undisguised trepidation. 
‘“* Your property, Mr. Murden!” I cried. 
‘* Do you mean to say that you are going to 
—that you have the right to say this?” 

I had never liked our sallow-faced cashier; 
at that moment I positively hated him. His 
features might have been handsome but for 
a sneer which always played on them when 
he spoke, and a look of unhappiness which 
sat on them when he was silent—evidently 
an ill-natured man, whose temper tormented 
himself as much as it annoyed others. 

‘**T don’t know about the right, my young 
friend,” said Mr. Murden, grimly, “* but I 
have the power, which is quite sufficient. 
Tell this fellow the same, Kate, and let him 

” 

She was too deeply agitated to confirm his 
insolent words, as I looked at her witha 
heavy heart. The cashier swung himself 
into a chair and admired the big check pat- 
tern on his legs. ‘* Well,” he asked, sud- 
denly, ‘* why don’t you go?” 

‘I don’t recognize your right, sir, to de- 
mand it. You are not yet the master in this 
house. If Miss Graham here wishes ”—— 

no, George,” she cried, tearfully; 
and added, in an undertone, ‘‘ Don’t leave 
me with him.” 

She did not love him, then; there was 
some chilly comfort in that. I smiled and 
sat down. 

‘* If you don’t make a clearing, I’ll let you 
see whether I’m master or not,’”’ exclaimed 
Murden, his evil face darkening. 

At that moment old Graham re-entered 
the room. 

‘¢ Oh, you’re here at last, are you?” cried 
Murden. ‘“* What do you mean by letting 
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this insolent fellow overrun the house and 
poison the ear of your daughter?” 

The nervous old man trembled. ‘I didn’t 
—didn’t mean—you know George Dunning, 
sir.” 

‘“*Know George Dunning,” Murden, an- 
swered, with a sneer. ‘ Yes, I do know 
George Dunning. I know he is not an asso- 
ciate I should choose for my wife.” 

The coarseness of his manner, even more 
than the insolence of his words, stung Kate 
in the midst of her agitation. 

“Tam not your wife yet, Mr. Murden,”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘and never will be if this 
tone continues. You are harsh, cruel, im- 
pertinent; you have not the right to treat 
me so, and I won’t be so treated! Don’t 
speak to me father; I would do anything for 
you—make any sacrifice; but I cannot fore- 
go all self-respect.”’ 

Her magnificent scorn lighted up her face 
with a beauty I had never seen there before. 
Murden was cowed for a moment, and then 
rose from his chair in suppressed rage. 

“Oh, very good,” he said, between his 
teeth; ‘‘I’ll leave you to entertain your 
friends here with your tragedy airs. As for 


you, Mr. Graham,” turning to the trembling 


old man, ‘‘ we can settle this matter between 
us quietly. You know where to find me. 
My lodgings are in Wylde Street, number 
seven thousand, four hundred and eighty 
two. The same as before; I never move.”’ 

The words, spoken with significant em- 
phasis, struck us like a knell. On me they 
fell with startling effect, coming after the 
discovery of the last night. What could 
they mean? Before I could recover, he was 

one. 

“O Kate, Kate,”’ cried the father, ‘ you 
have ruined me! What have you done? 

how could you?” and he shambled out after 
_ Murden, in manifest trepidation. 

I heard him overtake the cashier in the 
passage, and I distinguished Murden’s angry 
voice. I turned to Kate, who was pale and 
weeping. 

“Kate, what does all this signify? Why 
are you going to marry that man? What 
does he mean by his reference to Wylde and 
seven thousand four hundred and eighty- 
two?’ 

‘‘Hush, hush, George; never say those 
words. Oh, listen! are they quarreling.” 

I stole to the door and listened. They 
were speaking under their voices, but their 
excitement made some of the words audible. 


I heard the old man murmur, “ As heaven 
bears witness above us, I never stole the 
money.” 

‘¢T know nothing about that,’’ replied the 
cashier’s scofing voice; ‘‘I only know it 
never reached its destination, and I know 
the worth of the receipt I hold.” 

‘* And you swear to give it back to me?” 

‘On the day when you fulfill your part of 
the bargain.”’ 

I closed the door softly and returned to 
Kate. ‘‘Tell me one thing, Kate. This 
Wylde—this money 

you love me, George,” she in 
terror, ‘‘ never speak of Wylde or of money. 
You do not know the danger you might 
bring down on my father’s head and mine.” 

‘¢ Well, I will not speak of it,’’ I answered, 
calmly; ‘‘ but tell me something else. You 
do not love the man who has left us?” 

*¢ Love him! ”’ 

‘* And yet you are about to marry him?” 

‘*T must; I cannot help myself. You do 
not know.”’ 

* Kate, dearest Kate! if this danger were 
removed, if this man’s spite—for it is spite 
which animates him, not love—were nulli- 
fied, if he could work neither you nor your 
father any harm, would you, could you be 
brought to love somebody else? ”’ 

She sobbed, but did not reply. I took her 
yielding hand in mine; I kissed away her 
tears; and her father, returning, found us - 
thus. 

She glided to his side, hung over him, 
smoothed his gray hair, and murmured she 
would do anything in the world for his sake. 
It was no scene for an onlooker, and without 
a farewell I stole out into the night air to 
cool my brain and to think. 


CHAPTER III. 


. io sharp evening air and a brisk walk 

homeward stimulated reflection, and I 
began to go over the scene I had just wit- 
nessed, and to decide upon my next action. 
Events had conspired to elucidate the mys- 
tery of Number 7,482, but much remained 
yet unrevealed. That Wylde had never re- 
ceived the note, or any equivalent for it, 
was pretty certain from the first. That old 
Graham was cognizant of some fraud which 
had kept Wylde out of the money—and per- 
haps had originated the fraud—was evident 
from his manner, and from the hold which 
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Murden possessed over him. The riddle that 

remained was, to what extent was Graham 
implicated? He had not stolen the money, 
for it lay in my pocket. He could not have 
hidden it in a place where it was so likely to 
be found and betray him. Then, again, 
Murden had spoken of a receipt, which old 
Graham seemed anxious to regain, and the 
delivery of which was to be made contingent 
on Murden’s marrying Kate. That receipt 
was evidently irregular, and its irregularity 
in some fashion compromised the old clerk. 
So long as it remained in Murden’s posses- 
sion, the cashier held an engine by which 
he could force the feeble old man into com- 
pliance with his wishes. 

Walking briskly and thinking deeply, I 
came upon a dingy public-house, which I 
remembered as the haunt of Wylde, the 
place where I had seen him in company with 
Tom. I determined to satisfy myself fully 
on a point upon which I felt morally con- 
vinced already—namely, that Wylde had 
never received the money intended for him 
by Theophilus Langbrace, Esquire, our cli- 
ent. With this view I entered the Four-in- 
Hand, by which name the house of call for 
actors was known. 

Making my way into the parlor, I recog- 
nized through a haze of tobacco smoke my 
roystering friend Tom, engaged in what he, 
was wont to term cultivating the muses—in 
other words, keeping up a smoking and 
drinking intercourse with half a dozen very 
shady “ utility ”’ actors. 

That ardent young gentleman hailed me 
boisterously. ‘‘ Halloo, George, my pippin! 
Come to life? Sit down and have a spider.” 

Declining the entomological beverage re- 
ferred to, I contented myself with ordering 
a less elaborate liquid, and asked Tom if he 
had seen bis friend Wylde. 

‘““What, Guglielmo?’ answered Tom. 
“*He’ll be here presently; he’s on in the 
second piece as a Gory Ruffian. He gets 
murdered in the fourth act, and will proba- 
bly drop in then.”’ 

In about an hour’s time he appeared, not 
so drunk as usual, for the night was com- 
paratively early—hardly eleven o’clock. He 
had only taken sufficient to produce the first 
of many stages of intoxication through which 
that accomplished artist was nightly wont to 
pass. In his first stage he was jubilant and 
loquacious. 

On recognizing us, Mr. William Wylde 
struck a dignified attitude and burst into 
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quotation, after the manner of his tribe. 
Eyeing me sternly, and then lifting his eye- 
brows up to his hair, he said, dramatically :— 

‘¢ Came you from Padua, from Bellario?”’ 

‘*From both, my lord; Bellario greets 
your grace,” answered that imp Tom, 
readily. 

Mr. Wylde smiled loftily and closed his 
eyes. ‘‘ Which,” he inquired, “‘ which is 
the merchant here, and which the Jew?” 

I modestly replied that for myself I in- 
clined to mercantile pursuits in preference. 
Mr. Wylde waved his hand. ‘“ Then must 
the Jew be merciful.” Whereupon he took 
a seat and ordered refreshment. 

It is unnecessary to relate by what degrees 
Mr. Wylde attained his ulterior condition of 
intoxication; how he passed from the jubi- 
lant to the noisy stage, thence to the de- 
sponding stage, thence to the fiercely morose 
stage. Suffice it to say that I kept him well 
supplied with his favorite refreshment, and 
we grew confidential. 

tell you what, my boy,” said Mr. 
Wylde, when he had reached the depths of 
melancholy, “‘if ever you think of embrac- 
ing our profession, think well. Think twice. 
It’s a sickening life. Genius may starve in 
it. Genius is not patronized as it should be. 
Look at me. What keeps me down? I’ve 
had experience enough; 1 know my busi- 
ness; there’s not another man in the com- 
pany that can beat me at versatility. I’ve 
played Jeremy Diddler, Romeo, and Long 
Tom Coffin in one bill. I’m not a fool. 
What, then, keeps me back? I’ll tell you. 
It’s combinations. It’s professional jeal- - 
ousy. It’s cliques. That’s what it is, my 
boy.” 

‘* Yet you have done well in your time,” 
Iurged. ‘ For example, you married well.’’ 

Mr. Wylde shook his head mournfully. 

‘‘T married, sir, a lady of family. She 
was not clever, but I waived that. She 
brightened my home for a spell; but she is 
gone. ‘ After life’s fitful fever she sleeps 
well.’” 

And your wife’s family 

‘* My wife’s family, sir,”’ broke out Wylde, 
wrathfully, ‘‘are not to be mentioned by 
friends of mine. A set of curmudgeons—an 
ungrateful brood. Why, they are base, 
common and popular.” 

“Did they never recognize your abil- 
ities?” |. 

“Never. <A set of arrogant, 
conceited—but there. Pah!” 
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“It is said,” I remarked, confidentially— 
‘* it is said in legal circles (you know how 
rumors get about among us lawyers), that 
after your wife’s death her father came 
down with something solid.” 

**Tt’s a lie, then,” returned Mr. Wylde, 
concisely. 

*¢ Did you ever get a remittance from him 
—about a year, or a year and a half ago?”’ 

“ Remittance, egad! I’d like to see the 
old screw come down with a postage-stamp. 
It wasn’t for the want of asking, though. 
By Jupiter, I tried all I know; but the old 
flint was not to be come over.”’ 

‘¢ Then the rumor about your getting five 
hundred pounds was false ? ”’ 

False!” 

*¢T thought so,” was my reply; ‘I never 
gave it any credence myself. Good-night, 
Wylde. I think you’ve been badly used; 
but never mind, your peculiar talents will 
find their due yet.”’ 

I bade him farewell, and went my way 
thoroughly convinced of what I had guessed 
all along, that he had never received the 
money’s worth of Number 7,482. 

Next morning I wrote an urgent letter to 
Kate, praying her to meet me in a quiet city 
square at one o’clock; telling her briefly 
that I had a way by which I could probably 
benefit her father and herself, and on which 
I wished to confer with her. This letter I 
despatched by hand. In the office I took no 
notice of either Murden or Graham, but 
went about my duties quietly. On their 
parts they were equally reserved, and no- 
thing of importance transpired until dinner- 
time. Then I slipped out, and went to the 
place of rendezvous to meet Kate. 

I found her waiting for me, troubled but 
possessed. I besought her, in as few and 
forcible words as I could command, to tell 
me the story of her father’s implication with 
the bank-note business, and the extent to 
which he was committed to Murden. I told 
her that I had the means of freeing him 
from any pecuniary liability under which he 
had fallen; but, before putting into opera- 
tion the means at my command, I must 
know how he stood, and what was the dan- 
ger threatening him. I urged that my love 
for her gave me the right to ask this, and 
that the same love was the guarantee that I 
would only use the knowledge for her fath- 
er’s good. 

After some hesitation, and exacting many 
promises, she told me with such reluctance 


as was natural to a pure and loving girl 
forced to acknowledge a father’s guilt. The 
story dated eighteen months back from the 
day on which the letter of instruction had 
arrived from Theophilus Langbrace, Ks- 
quire, authorizing Messrs. Bustler & Clark 
to pay Wylde five hundred pounds. On 
that day it was a national festivity, and the 
office was to be closed early. Murden, the 


cashier, wishing to get away for a private. 


engagement, had handed a bank-note for 
five hundred pounds to the oldest clerk, 
Graham, with a memorandum of Wylde’s 
address, and directions to pay the money to 
him personally, and obtain his receipt for it 
on a printed form which the firm kept for 
payments generally; the words being added 
in writing, “‘in discharge of all claims.” 
This bank-note had lain on Graham’s desk 
until the clerks were preparing to leave the 
office. The old clerk had just recovered 
from a nervous attack to which he was sub- 
ject, and which, as Kate said, was wont to 
impair his memory. The bustle of prepar- 
ing for the half-holiday, superadded to the 
feebleness of his mental powers consequent 
on his illness, had caused him utterly to for- 
get his commission. The bank-note had 
been tossed aside, and had apparently fallen 
into the waste-paper basket close to his 
desk. At three o’clock, the gas was turned 
off (there had been a dense fog all day in 
the city, necessitating lights); and the clerks 
emerged in high spirits at their release, 
Graham accompanying the rest. On the 
stairs one of them asked for a light for his 
pipe; but nobody had matches. Old Graham 
good-naturedly volunteered to go back 
and get a bit of paper, so that the clerk 
could light his pipe at a gas burner on the 
staircase lower down; and making his way 
back into the office, he found in the yellow 
obscurity the waste-paper basket, and twist- 
ed into a pipe-light the first bit of tissue- 
paper that came to hand. The clerk lit his 


. pipe, and playfully thrust the extinguished 


bit of paper into Graham’s face. The old 
clerk received it in his hand, unconsciously 
retained it, walked a few yards homeward 
still holding it and then, wondering what he 
was carrying, opened out the folds. To his 
dismay, he found in the charred fragment 
of tissue-paper a corner of the bank-note 
which he now remembered he ought to have 
paid to William Wylde! 

The shock of the discovery paralyzed him, 
and when sense returned he saw himself in 
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imagination a ruined man, discharged from 
his situation if not prosecuted by his em- 
ployers, and turned with his daughter Kate, 
into the streets for the trifle of rent he 
owed. He had always been a moral coward; 
and his fear of consequences made him 
blindly accept the one dangerous loophole 
of escape offered to him. He had not the 
courage to confess his negligence and throw 
himself on the mercy of the firm; he took a 
fatal step, and from carelessness passed into 
crime. After much bewildered cogitation 
with himself (for Kate knew nothing of his 
misfortune till long after), he decided upon 
pretending to have paid the money to Wil- 
liam Wylde, and producing a fictitious re- 
ceipt from that worthy. 

But forgery belongs to the fine arts, and 
old Graham was a sad blunderer, being only 
a novice in the accomplishment. Perhaps 
it was this inexperience which betrayed him 
—perhaps Murden discovered the true state 
of the case, from subsequent application for 
money made by Wylde. At all events, the 
wretched old man was soon found out, and 
the cashier’s sharp questioning wrung the 
truth out of him. The knowledge Murden 
kept for his own use. Affecting to discredit 
the story of the accidental discovery of the 


- note, he persisted in regarding Graham as a 


thief as well as a forger. Thus playing on 
his terror and misery, and intensifying the 
self-reproaches of the old clerk with the 
cruelest sarcasm, he brought him into a 
state of abjectness, which left the miserable 
man an easy prey in his hands. Then Mur- 
den struck a keen and bitter bargain. He 
would keep the defalcation a secret from the 
firm on one condition, the possession of 
Kate. 

How soon the bargain was ratified by the 
unhappy girl herself, I had to supply out of 
my own knowledge, for here her story broke 
down in utter grief; but I knew her absorb- 
ing love for her father, and her self-sacrifice 
on all occasions where he was concerned. I 
could understand the sharpness of the 
struggle before she yielded. Not until her 
father had told her how fully he was com- 
promised did she consent to part with her 
own happiness to save him from a felon’s 
doom. Then she gave up all hope in a fair 
future, and accepted the man she hated, her 
‘ather’s enemy and tyrant, as her promised 
husband. 

Here her pitiful tale ended. How was I 
to comfort her? I could not tell her that 
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the note was not destroyed, as her father 
thought; that I held it, though by what 
means it had escaped or what had been burnt 
inits place, I failedtoguess. For though the 
money itself was safe, the receipt yet re- 
mained in Murden’s hands, and any attempt 
at an eclaircissement would only bring down 
detection on her father’s head. I could only 
murmur some commonplaces of sympathy 
and consolation, assure her that I hoped to 
foil Murden, and re-establish her father’s 
peace of mind. And so I left her. 

That evening I again sought out Wylde, 
and found him at his usual haunt, and in 
his usual state. Diplomatically, and with 
much circumlocution, I worked the conver- 
sation round to the subject of money, and 
my gentleman’s claims upon his father-in- 
law. Mr. Wylde’s present mood was less _ 
violent than ordinary, but more bitterly 
despondent. 

‘* What’s the use of trusting to that old 
buffer?” he asked, dejectedly. ‘‘I was 
once led to believe he would come down 
with a round sum if I applied to his lawyers. 

When was that ?”’ 

“That was— Let me see. Thirteen 
months ago on the first of this month. 
Ha, no matter. He knew my weak point, 
a malison be on his caitiff soul. I was in 
difficulties at that time; I am in difficulties 
now. If you had a half-crown upon 

‘“*T have much more than a half-crown 
upon me, and you shall have it if you will 
give me an acknowledgment,” I returned. 

*“*T’ll give you,” said Mr. Wylde, grace- 
fully, my solemn IO U on any sum above a 
sovereign. A gentleman’s I O U, I pre- 
sume, is as sacred as his bond.”’ 

** Exactly so. But I must have a receipt 
in full.” 

‘You may have, Mr. Dunning, my ac- 
ceptance, if you like, at three, six, or nine 
months, presupposing that the sum is at 
least a fiver.” 

The magnificent air of probity with which 
he delivered his conditions tickled me. 

‘Supposing I could accommodate you 
with ten fivers,” I answered, ‘“‘ would you 

antedate the receipt ?”’ 

‘*T would do anything, sir, honorable and 
accommodating. I would give you a mort- 
gage on my personal or freehold property, 
or a lien on my next half-year’s salary; 


whichever you like. But what do you 
mean ?”’ 
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Before replying, I called for some refresh- 
ment, and helped him copiously yet judici- 
ously. ‘‘Look here, Wylde,” I said, “I 
have reason in this, of course—a motive. 
I want to prove to certain parties, who 
shall be nameless, that my income a couple 
of years ago amounted to a certain sum— 
call it x in algebra; an unknown quantity. 
Now if I get a receipt from you for an ad- 
vance, dating about eighteen months back, 
I have documentary evidence which I can 
exhibit, and prove my position at that time. 
Do you see ?”’ 

**T see,” chuckled Wylde. ‘ Like the 
arrears of unpaid income-tax, only more val- 
uable, being a gentleman’s bona fide receipt. 
Sly dog!” 

‘The money you shall have down—now. 
Will you give me an antedated receipt ?” 

‘¢ What’s the sum ?”’ 

** Five hundred pounds.”’ 

Mr. Wylde upset his glass. ‘‘ Bring forth 
the bond,” he cried heroically. ‘Ill sign 
it if it were dated five hundred years back.’’ 

I produced the receipt, previously prepared 
on one of the firm’s loose forms, and the 
bank-note Number 7,482. The latter Mr. 
Wylde eyed suspiciously, questioning its 
genuineness. But upon my showing him 
that the receipt was merely for his note, 
with the number specified, and that unless 
the note were good the acknowledgment 
would be valueless, he abated his distrust, 
merely remarking that he should never be- 
lieve his luck until he had “cashed the 
flimsy.”’ 

But he affixed his signature without 
further protest. And on my expressing a 
desire to have the names of a couple of wit- 
nesses to the document, Mr. Wylde, relieved 
at the demand as corroborative of the gen- 
uineness of the note, summoned the land- 
lord and waiter, who added their names 
with cheerful alacrity, pleased at being called 
upon to witness so tremendous a transac- 
tion. . 

** And now,” said Mr. Wylde, when it 
was concluded, ‘I shall quit an ungrateful 
country, and seek to plant the standard of 
art in the far west. When I have acquired 
the colossal fortune which awaits the true 
artist in that more enterprising clime, I 
shall punctually discharge this debt, Mr. 
Dunning, which I persist in regarding as a 
mere temporary obligation.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HE possession of the true receipt was an 
important step gained; the next and 
difficult one was to obtain and destroy the 
forged acknowledgment. Towards that 
attainment I now directed my energies. 

I knew it could be concealed in no draw 
or desk accessible to the firm; it was too 
valuable to be allowed to slip out of Mur- 
den’s private keeping. It was likely enough 
kept under lock and key in his own desk. 
Watching my opportunity, I abstracted his 
bunch of keys one day when he was engaged 
in the private room of the firm, having left 
them in one of his drawers. There was no 
time to rummage in his desk, but I rapidly 
took an impression of all_his keys—only five 
in number—in wax, which I kept prepared 
for that purpose. The mould I took to a 
locksmith, the son of my landlady, a man 
on whom I could rely. Trumping up some 
story about a fellow-clerk whose honesty I 
suspected, and whose drawers I wished to 
search, I got him to make me a set of keys 
according to the pattern. The locksmith 
was not a man burdened with conscientious 
scruples; besides, he knew me well enough 
not to discredit my motives in ordering the 
job. He made the keys readily and deftly. 
Armed with these, one evening, when the 
clerks were gone, I opened the cashier’s 
desk, and subjected its contents to a 
thorough examination. 

Not a paper, not a memorandum could I 
find having reference to the Wilde business; 
not a document relating to Number 7,482. 
There were only two out of the five* keys 
which fitted locks in the office—one the 
desk, another a private drawer. The others 
apparently belonged to drawers or chests at 
Murden’s private residence; and there, in 
all probability, the receipt lay. 

The next day I sent an excuse for non- 
attendance at the office, pleading illness, 
and set about elaborately counterfeiting the 
handwriting of Murden, authorizing his 
landlady to allow me to visit his rooms for 
the purpose of finding a deed which he had 
left at home. This forged letter procured 
me a ready admission into his rooms, the 
landlady contenting herself with suffering 
me to go up-stairs unaccompanied. The 
coast was clear, for Murden was down to 
the office, and I had all the morning and 
afternoon before me. I left no corner or 
crevice unexplored. I ransacked his clothes, 
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books and papers. All to no purpose. My 
search brought to light other keys, which 
sufficed to open every closed receptacle in 
the place. But not a vestige of the receipt 
or clew to its hiding-place could be found. 
After a long and fruitless search, I turned 
away with a heavy heart, convinced that if 
he still held the receipt, it must be carried 
about his person. 

Disappointed and dejected, I turned my 
steps towards Kennington, hoping to gain 
strength of heart and acuteness of invention 
from a sight of the beloved face. For 
Kate’s gentle and reliant nature ever stim- 
ulated and fortified me—taught me endur- 
ance, taught me to hope against hope. I 
found her alone. Though she read in my 
countenance that I had no good news to 


bring as yet, her patient, uncomplaining 


voice nerved me as of old, and I regained 
confidence. After all, fortune had befriend- 
ed us generously; for much was already 
done towards clearing her father’s name. 
I did not despair of accomplishing all in 
time. There was the rub. Would time be 
accorded us ? 

As if in answer to the inquiry, her 
father’s knock was heard, and Kate, looking 
out of the window, saw that he was accom- 
panied by Murden. Her terror rose. 

“Oh, go—go!’’? she cried, excitedly; 
‘* there will be a scene if he meets you here 
again. He is so violent, and then he has 
my father in his power, and father’s health 
is so shattered. Not for your own sake, 
but for mine, do pray avoid him.” 

Unable to resist her entreaty, I slipped 
into an adjoining room, and as they ascend- 
ed the stairs and entered the sitting-room, I 
passed down. Murden’s overcoat was hang- 
ing in the hall. He had taken it off prepar- 
atory to passing the evening there. 

There was a last hope that I might find 
the receipt in one of the pockets. Quick as 
thought,"I passed my hand into the pocket 
in the breast of the coat, and found a bulky 
pocket-book. It was full of old letters. 
But there was an inner receptacle. : 

Victory! The receipt, with Wylde’s 
counterfeited signature in a shaky, ill-dis- 
guised hand! A poor, blundering attempt 
at forgery. I stifled the cry of triumph 
which rose to my lips, pocketed the forged 
receipt, substituted the veritable one, and 
returned the pocket-book to the coat. 


Then I calmly remounted the stairs, and 
entered Graham’s sitting-room. 
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Murden was lolling on the sofa as I enter- 
ed, and looked up with his supercilious, in- 
solent stare. ‘‘ Halloo, Mister Skulk,” he 
began, “‘ I thought you were ill in bed; but 
it seems you’re not too ill to poke your nose 
into places where you are not wanted.” 

Not noticing him directly, I turned to 
Kate with a look which she understood—a 
look which caused her face to brighten. 
Taking her hand as if to say good-evening, I 
whispered, ‘‘Your father is safe; back me 
up.”’? She smiled, and I turned to the old man. 
‘*Mr. Graham,” I asked, ‘‘ why do you 


_ suffer this underbred person about your 


house ? ” 

The old clerk started, flushed, and began 
to stammer. 

‘“*He is a compound. of insolence and 
falsehood; a tyrant without the power which 
he affects, and no companion for you or your 
daughter.” 

He started from the sofa with an oath. 
‘¢ Tf you approach me,’’ I cried, stopping 
him, knock you down.”’ 

I knew him then for a coward, for he 
stopped short in the blow which he had 
meditated. He was a bigger and older man 
than I, but he held back and ground his 
teeth. 

**'You don’t know what you are doing, 
you braggart,” he at length muttered, livid 
with rage. ‘‘ You are ruining your precious 
friends here.”’ ‘ 

You lie,” I retorted; ‘‘ there is nothing 
you can do which can harm a hair of their 
heads.” 

‘*Isn’t there?’ he cried. “I can send 
this old man to penal servitude; I can beg- 
gar his daughter; and I will.” 

“An empty threat—a bragging boast, as 
mendacious as all you ever say.” 

He shook a trembling finger at the old 
man, whose state of terror I cannot hope to 
describe. ‘‘ He is a forger,” hissed Murden. 
* A thief and forger.”’ 

‘* What has he forged? Why do you 
waste words? Where are your proofs? ”’ 

**T’ll show you what he has forged, if 
that’s any satisfaction, my young champion; 
and the proofs shall be laid to-morrow before 
other eyes than yours.” And he strode 
vindictively out of the room. 

In a moment he returned with his pocket- 
book. I was holding the hand of Kate, who 
stood calm and confident by my side. The 
old man sunk into a chair, and was wringing 
his hands. ‘“‘ There,’’ cried Murden, open- 
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ing the book with a trembling hand, “ if you 
must know your friend’s handiwork, look at 
it, but keep your fingers off.”’ 

“* Look at it yourself before you boast,” I 
answered. ‘‘ Are the names of the wit- 
nesses forged, too?” 

In an instant his face fell as he glanced at 
the receipt. He knew that he was discom- 
fited. The paper shook in his grasp and 
with a bitter curse he would have flung it 
into the fire; but I had seized him and 
wrenched the receipt from his clutch. 

Drop that,” I remarked. ‘No felony. 
That receipt is not yours, but Bustler & 
Clark’s, and toemorrow I restore it to their 
keeping, and advise them to take care of it.” 

He turned to the door with a cry of baffled 
rage. 

** To-morrow,”’ he shrieked, ‘‘ I will have 
you kicked out of the office.”” And shaking 
his clenched fist he departed. 

But he did not keep his word. A fort- 
night afterwards he himself left, suddenly 
and on compulsion. It was rumored that 
the firm had detected him in a course of de- 
faleation. This is what the clerks whispered, 
but Bustler & Clark said nothing. 

Six months afterwards Kate and I were mar- 
ried. Some weeks previously I had propos- 
ed to leave Bustler & Clark also, for I had 
no further need of employment. The de- 


cease of a relative, some time since dead in 
Australia, had left old Graham a comforta- 


ble annuity, and Kate even better endowed. 


She laid her fortune at my feet, and be- 
sought me to take it with herself. But 
Bustler & Clark would not hear of my 
going, and I ultimately purchased an in- 
terest in the firm, which is now known as 
Bustler, Clark & Dunning. 

Whether Murden had obtained an inkling 
of the fortune in store for Kate—it had for 
some time gone begging until the legatees 
were traced—I never learned. Atall events 
we heard no more of him, and believed he 
had left England. 

When our honeymoon was over, I one 
day questioned old Graham as to the piece 


.of paper he had actually destroyed under 


the belief that it was the bank-note. He 
answered that he had never parted with the 
remnant, and I could see it if I chose. 
When he brought it, I examined it closely. 
Only a charred corner remained. 

‘¢ Why, this,” I exclaimed, “‘ is no Bank 
of England note; there is no watermark— 
and see, what letters are those ? ”’ 

A light broke upon me. It was the resi- 
due of one of those confounded Bank of 
Elegance notes which Tom had been so 
fond of buying, and in its destruction it had 
fatally resembled Number 7,482. 


T was at the close of a beautiful autumn 
day, sixty years ago, that the landlord 
of the little tavern—which bore the sign of 
a sheaf of golden wheat on a purple back- 
ground—in the small village of R——, in 
Ohio, stood in his doorway looking up the 
hill, over which the main street of the vil- 
lage climbed; or perhaps I should say, over 
which the State road ran, for said State road 
constituted .he main street, on either side 
of which were built the principal business 
houses, as well as the best residences of the 
place. 

Suddenly, just as the sun was sinking be- 
hind this hill, with a rattle and a rumble, a 
cracking of a long-lashed whip, and a shrill 
blast from the mail horn, the great, lumber- 
ing stage-coach, with its four dappled grays, 
appeared on its summit. But only for a 
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second was it outlined there against the 
amber and blue of the western sky, for it 
dashed down the long slope, and was drawn 
up in front of the tavern, almost before the 
little throng of loafers congregated at the 
corner grocery opposite had time to ‘‘ won- 
der if the stage had many passengers to- 
day.” 

As the driver flung his long lines down 
with a flourish, and prepared to descend 
from his lofty seat, the landlord has- 
tened to open the door of the vehicle, and 
lowered with a great show of import the 
carpeted steps, while the driver, going 
around to the back, took from the ponderous 
boot the small mail bag and carried it across 
the street to the grocery, which was also the 
village post-office. 

Meanwhile the one passenger had, with 
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the help of the landlord, gained the side- 
walk in front of the tavern, and now stood 
waiting while the host gathered up her few 
belongings, a carpet-bag and an umbrella 
comprising the whole. 

‘¢ Walk in, miss, walk in,” said the host, 
preceding her. ‘It’s a little coolish, and 
you'll find a fire in the settin’-room. Had 
a lonesome ride, I guess; come far alone? 
Got friends in R——, or going further?” 

No answer being made to his remarks, the 
good-natured host, on reaching the sitting- 
room, turned and surveyed the passenger 
critically. 

He saw before him a tall, slender girl, 
apparently about twenty years old. Her 
eyes were large and blue in color, her hair, 
black and glossy, was parted smoothly over 
a broad, high forehead, and falling partly 
over the small ears, was gathered in a knot 
low on the back of her head. But what 
principally attracted his notice was the pecu- 
liar pallor of her face; there was not a ves- 
tige of color on cheeks or brow; even the 
beautifully curved lips were pale, and as he 
looked, were pressed firmly together, as if 
in pain. 

‘¢ You are sick,” he exclaimed, as he no- 
ticed this. ‘‘ Sit right down. I'll call Miss 
Allan.” 

‘No, no,” interrupted the girl, speaking 
for the first time; ‘1 am not sick—only 
tired. I have traveled a long ways. Could 
you let me have a private room ? ”’ 

Her voice was musical and low, but trem- 
bled, and her lips quivered, and her large 
eyes fixed upon his face with a frightened 
gaze that, as the landlord afterward said, 
‘¢ flustrated a fellow in spite of himself.’’ 

The one private room up-stairs was quickly 
placed at the young lady’s disposal; and 
when she had entered it and closed the door, 
declining the offer to have a cup of tea sent 
up—saying she only wanted to rest, and 
could not eat—the landlord, filled with curi- 
osity, hurried to the stable, whither he knew 
the stage-driver had followed the hostler to 
superintend the care of his horses. 

“ Jim,”? he exclaimed, the moment he 
caught sight of that worthy watching the 
hostler’s proceedings with a critical eye, 
‘who is that young lady, and where is she 
going ?”” 

‘* Well,” said the driver, ‘‘ I’ve heard say 
any fool can ask questions—not meaning 
you’re a fool, Mr. Allan—that a wise man 
can’t answer—not meaning that I’m a wise 
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man, either. But as for that young lady, I 
don’t know who she is, nor where she’s 
going.” 

‘You know where you picked her up, 
don’t you?” asked the landlord. 

“Yes, that I do know. She got out of 
the O—— stage at O—— last night. Bob 
Setters said he picked her up the morning 
before at T——. Seemed she’d traveled a 
good ways then. Well, she asked where the 
next stage stopped; told her at R——. She 
said she would go on, so of course she got 
in my coach, with several other passengers. 
Rest all got out afore we got here. Don’t 
believe she spoke to one of ’em—jest set 
like a statue. Mighty purty one.” 

The driver paused, out of breath. 

‘* Well, it seems mighty queer,” said the 
landlord, “‘ for a young thing like that to be 
going round this way. Guess I’ll get Miss 
Allan to see about it’; and he betook him- 
self back to the house. 

Upon hearing his story, the aforesaid 
‘“*Miss Allan,” his wife, ascended to her 
guest’s room, carrying a cup of tea by way 
of excuse. As there was no fastening to 
the door, she had no difficulty in obtaining 
an entrance. Once inside the room, how- 
ever, she paused in some embarrassment 
before the large, questioning eyes turned 
towards her. The girl, or young woman, 
was seated near the window, her folded 
hands resting in her-lap, her bonnet—a 
neat, silken one of the then prevailing shape 
called a calashe, looking more like a car- 
riage-top than anything else I can think of 
—and her shawl, a fine, black cashmere, had 
been removed, and lay upon the bed; her 
gown, of dark brown merino, fell in soft 
folds about her, and her ungloved hands, as 
the landlady afterwards said, looked like 
snowflakes. She never moved or noticed 
the entrance of the landlady except by her 
questioning eyes, and after a moment that 
worthy, having, as she said, “‘ nothing to be 
ashamed of,” stepped forward, saying: 
‘¢ Miss, the driver said you had eaten noth- 
ing since morning, so I have brought you a 
cup of tea and a biscuit. I thought maybe 
you was sick.” 

“T am not sick,’ replied the girl, “‘ only 
tired. If you will put the things on the 
stand, I will try to eat a little. You are 
very kind.”’ 

The landlady slowly placed the japanned 
waiter on the table, and then made another 
effort at conversation. 
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‘¢ T suppose you have come a good ways,” 
she said. ‘ Are you going on in the morn- 
ing?” 

‘“*T would like to be alone now, if you 
please,” said the stranger, quietly. 

The astonished landlady flounced out of 
the room indignantly. ‘‘ Never,” she said 
to her husband, who was tending the baby 
during her absence, ‘‘ never had she seen 
such an impudent creature; ordering me 
out of the room, indeed! ”’ 

But next morning, when the young lady 
came down-stairs to a late breakfast, she 
was treated with marked consideration. 
Curiosity had quite overcome every other 
feeling in the good Mrs. Allan’s breast, and 
as she poured her guest’s coffee she smiled 
benignly. As for the guest herself, she sat 
pale and silent through the meal, eating 
mechanically what was placed before her; 
but when the other guests, having finished 
their repasts, left the room, she looked up 
at Mrs. Allan and said, ‘‘ My name is Bar- 
bara Black. I am entirely alone in the 
world, and dependent on my own labor for 
a living. I like the looks of this little town, 
and wish to stay here, if I can get anything 
to do. Can you help me to employment?” 

‘Dear me,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Allan; ‘‘so 
you’re an orphan? How long has your 
parents been dead? and ain’t you got any 
relations to help you? ’Pears like you’re 
young to be running round alone.” 

She paused; but as there was no answer 
from the pale girl before her, she went on:— 

What sort of work can youdo? Most 
everybody here does their own housework; 
and there’s Miss Johnson, the dress- 
maker’? —— 

Her listener interrupted her. ‘I can do 
any work a woman should do,’ she said, 
‘“¢ from teaching school to spinning wool.” 

Well, I declare,’ said the landlady, “if 
that’s so, you ought to find something to git 
at. See here, Jim,’”’ to the hostler, who 
was lounging in the bar-room, which opened 
into the dining-room, “ has old Miss Robin- 
son got anybody to do up her wool yet?” 

Jim slouched into the room without re- 
moving his hat. ‘‘I dunno,” he said, star- 
ing at Barbara. ‘‘ Why, does the young 
woman want to get work?”’ 

Barbara rose from her chair. ‘If you 
will let me wear your sunbonnet,” she said, 
addressing Mrs. Allan, ‘‘and show me 
where Mrs. Robinson lives, I will go and 
see her.”’ 


Mrs. Allau readily complied with both 
requests, bringing her best sunbonnet, and 
pointing out from her doorway the home of 
the Robinsons. 

Barbara came back in an hour. She had 
been successful in getting work, and with 
many thanks to Mrs. Allan she returned the 
sunbonnet, paid her bill, and taking her 
carpet-bag and umbrella left the house. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Allan to her husband, 
‘of all close-mouthed women ever I seed, 
she’s the closest. Must be something wrong 
about her; yet still she has an innercent 
look. What do you think of her, anyhow?” 

‘*T think she’s right handsome,” replied 
the landlord. ‘‘ Don’t you be oneasy; old 
Miss Robinson’ll find out all about her, I 
guess; shouldn’t wonder if the old lady jest 
took her in to find her out, ’cause the stage- 
driver was talkin’ about her last night while 
old man Robinson was settin’ in the bar- 
room.” 

But if such were old Mrs. Robinson’s in- 
tention, it was never carried out. Barbara 
remained with her several weeks, doing her 
work in the most satisfactory manner. Then 
she found employment elsewhere. Wher- 
ever she went she made friends, doing her 
work, whatever it chanced to be, thoroughly 
and well, quiet and unobtrusive in her man- 
ner, accepting as a compensation the merest 
pittance, frequently, indeed, helping some 
poor overworked mother for a month at a 
time merely for her board, yet all the while 
maintaining perfect silence respecting her- 

self. 


Months passed. The color came back to 
Barbara’s lips, and occasionally a little crim- 
son, faint as the tints on the petals of the 
blush rose, was seen in her cheeks. Some- 
times, but very rarely, a smile curled about 
her dainty mouth; but in general a look of 
patient, uncomplaining sadness rested on 
her face. To the villagers she was still a 
mystery. Admitted into their homes and 
confidences,—for she had proved herself 
worthy of confidence by being as silent re- 
garding others as herself—she went and 
came unquestioned. Wherever sickness or 
trouble were found, you met Barbara. The 
village physicians summoned her in every 
critical case, for they soon discovered her 
skill as a nurse. The minister, noticing her 
at church, where she was a regular attend- 
ant, made her acquaintance, and finding her 
remarkably well-read and. intelligent, in- 
vited her to his home, where she became a 
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frequent and welcome visitor; and she 
eagerly availed herself of his permission to 
read anything in his small library. Reading 
seemed her only pleasure. Every book, and 
especially every newspaper, that fell in her 
way were devoured. 

The young people would gladly have adopt- 
ed her into their circle, for she won all 
hearts by her unassuming kindness; but she 
declined all invitations to parties, picnics, 
quilting-bees and apple-parings. More than 
one young man, attracted by her beautiful 
face and winning ways, sought to win her 
regard, only to find himself quietly but 
effectually repulsed. 

And so the years went by, bringing 
change everywhere, except, it seemed, to 
Barbara. She steadfastly kept on in the 
even tenor of her way. Only once were the 
inner depths stirred. One year, when she 
had certainly passed her twenty-fifth birth- 
day, to the church she attended there came, 
as pastor, a young man of more than ordi- 
nary ability. He was at once captivated by 
the grace and beauty of the fair woman, 
whose strange story was related to him soon 
after his arrival in R——. And as he was 
remarkably attractive in manner, being 
handsome, intelligent, and refined, Barbara 
showed him more tolerance than she had 
ever exhibited to any of her rustic admirers. 
As soon, however, as his attentions drew 
the notice of her friends, she began to show 
a disinclination for his society, and it was 
only by marked persistence that he was able 
to meet her at all; as for private conversa- 
tion with her, he was forced to be content 
with the few words he could coax from her 
unwilling lips when he occasionally joined 
her on the street. 

But he was one of those men who delight 
in overcoming obstacles, and the more diffi- 
cult it became for him to obtain Barbara’s 
society, the more determined he was in the 
pursuit of it. Of course such a state of 
affairs could not last, and one evening the 
end came. The young minister called at 
the house of Dr. Howard, with whose family 
Barbara had made her home for some time, 
and asked for a private interview. At first 
Barbara demurred, but on Mrs. Howard’s 
representing to her that she at least owed 
Mr. Seaford the privilege of speaking to 
her, she reluctantly entered the parlor where 
he sat. What passed at that interview was 
never known. It lasted nearly two hours, 
and at its close the young man left the 
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house without exchanging a word with any 
other person. Mrs. Howard, watching from 
her window as he passed it on his way to 
the street, saw that he was very pale, and 
seemed striving to regain his self-control as 
he paused a moment at the gate and drew 
himself together, like a man trying to recover 
from a sudden shock. It was remarked, 
however, that he afterwards—although he 
discontinued his particular attention to Bar- 
bara—treated her always with marked re- 
spect, and spoke of her as one who ranked 
very high in his esteem. 

As for Barbara, she, as usual, was silent; 
but again that deathly pallor spread over 
lips and cheek, as she went steadily about 
her daily duties, and her reserve deepened 
so much that never again did a suitor seek 
her side; and so the years went on. 

The old people, who had. wondered at her 
coming, one by one were laid in the village 
burying-ground. The middle-aged, who had 
borne with her the heat and burden of the 
day, were growing old. The young men 
and maidens, who had striven to win her 
from her solitary life, were sober, married 
folks; and Barbara, the silver threads shin- 
ing in her dark hair, silent as ever about 
herself, went about among them, ever pres- 
ent at the weddings, the births, the deaths, 
rejoicing quietly in their joys, and sorrow- 
ing with them in their sorrows. 

She had never received much compensa- 
tion for her labor; she had seemed to care 
for only the plainest of raiment, and though 
a@ permanent home had more than once been 
offered her, she had always declined it, say- 
ing she must be free to go and come as she 
pleased. 

Now that old age was approaching, her 
friends sometimes wondered, ‘what will 
Barbara do when she is too old to work?” 
But Barbara was not troubled; and God was 
good to her—she never became old and 
helpless. In the strength of middle age, 
when she had been in R—— thirty years, 
she was stricken down, and after a brief 
illness, during which every care was given 
her, she was borne to the church-yard and 
laid to rest with the other villagedead. Her 


. secret, whatever it was, was buried with 


her. Perhaps it was no greater than many 
a weary, heart-sick woman bears every day; 
for women keep the sorrowful secrets of the 
world in their hearts, and the silence of the 
grave, when it comes, is often only a little 
deeper than the silence of their lives. 
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Poor Barbara Black! She had never al- 
lowed herself to be called anything but Bar- 
bara, and when some of the little ones she 
cradled on her knees essayed to soften its 
harshness by saying “auntie,” she had 
gently refused the endearing appellation. 
Barbara was all she had a right to, she said. 

Her few personal belongings she re- 
quested, as she lay dying, might be given to 
a poor widow of the village, and any money 
left, out of the small sum she had hoarded 
for funeral expenses, was to be disposed of 
in the same manner. 

Looking over these belongings with some 
curiosity, the women who had attended her 
last found among them a small, leather- 
bound Episcopal prayer-book, which opened 
as it was taken up at the fifty-fifth psalm, 
showing how often it had been opened at 
that place, while a scrap of paper, yellow 
with age, fell to the floor. They picked it 
up and tried to decipher the faded writing, 


but could only succeed in reading a sentence 
here and there. It was evidently a portion 
of a letter, and was written in an elegant 
masculine hand. ‘*O Barbara,” one sen- 
tence read, “‘is there no hope of pardon?” 
Another read: ‘‘ Loving you as I love my 
life, ah, more than my life, as my soul, and 
yet you doubt! ”’ Then: ‘*O my God! how 
cruel you are, Barbara! I meant no wrong. 
How can I help her loving me? I will not 
give you up!”? Here the paper had been 
torn across. There was neither signature 
nor address, and that torn scrap of paper 
was all the clew ever given to Barbara’s 
secret; for the little prayer-book had not 
even its place or date of publication, the 
leaves having been torn out until the 
‘* Order for Morning-Prayer”’ was reached. 

Barbara’s memory still lingers among the 
hills where so much of her 4ife was passed, 
and her grave, green with the sods of years, 
can still be seen in the church-yard of R——. 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 


BY LUELLA VAN GRAFT. 


HE sunlight fell in golden rays across the school-room floor; 
The morn was fair and beautiful, as oft in days before. 
A charmed spot this room to me, for here, day after day, 
My Roger came, and smiled to me, and stole my heart away. 


I tried to learn my lessons—impossible to do! 

For ever ’twixt my books and me came laughing eyes of blue; 
A wealth of light-brown hair, and a face as frank as day; 

O Roger, Roger, smiling there, you stole my heart away! 


I tried to learn astronomy, but ‘‘ Jupiter” and ‘“‘ Venus”’ 

Could not compare with his bright smiles, and brought no love between us. 
Geology I thrust aside; instead of rock and stone, 

I dreamed of pleasant summer woods, where we two walked alone. 


With French the same old story; I caught myself all day 
Dwelling with girlish fondness over the verb ‘‘aimer.’’ 

And dreaded trigonometry, with “‘cosine’’ and with “sine,” 
Were slighted without pity, to bow at love’s fair shrine. 


O Roger, Roger! whence the spell, that in those days of old, 

You wove around my girlish heart with webs of magic gold ? 

Each loving word, each witching smile, that gave such heaven to me, 
Is shrined within my heart of hearts—a life-long memory. 


Oh! life was sweet, and life was fair, and love was in its prime; 
Our happy hearts went singing on, like birds at matin time. 

And many fairy hopes we built; alas! some have their knelling, 
And buds have blasted on the vine tbat blithely then were swelling; 


And many years have come and gone since that sad parting time, 
But memory dwells with loving tears on days of “‘auld lang syne”’; 
And in my heart sweet, tender thoughts reign all supreme for thee; 
God’s sunshine rest upon thee! God keep thee tenderly! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


N his return to the city, Artell lost no 
time in converting Haldane’s scanty 
effects into cash. This done, he engaged 
state-rooms in the Asia, and chartered a 
fast-sailing yacht for the trip to Broad 
Beach. All things being in readiness, he 
notified his partner in iniquity, and set sail 
for the rendezvous. 

‘‘Sharp work,’’ muttered Haldane as he 
finished reading Artell’s communication. 
‘* It is less than three days since the rascal 
left me, and he writes that he will be at 
Broad Beach with the boat, this afternoon 
before sunset. I'll drive down alone and 
make sure that he is there. Then I’ll re- 
turn for the heiress. In the meantime, I’ll 
inform her that I intend to take her to her 
lover this evening. If fortune favors my 
plan, I’ll have her on board the steamer 
early in the morning, and as the Asia sails 
before noon, we shall soon be on our way to 
London.” 

Haldane’s arrival found the little craft 
anchored in the open roadstead at Broad 
Beach. He waved his handkerchief, and a 
boat, rowed by the skipper, put off for him 
with all speed. 

Artell, who was at the tiller, jumped on 
shore the instant the boat’s keel touched the 
sand, 

Where’s the girl ?”’ was his first ques- 
tion. 

She’s at Netherby,”’ said Haldane. 
wanted to be sure of your safe arrival before 
bringing her to Broad Beach.”’ 

‘* Well, we’re here as you see; and you’d 
best get the girl along at once. The Asia 
sails at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, and 
unless we take advantage of the present _ 
wind we shall lose our passage. 

‘*T’ll return for the heiress in good an, 
but first I must go on board your craft and 
examine the accommodations.”’ 

Both Artell and the skipper protested 
against what they considered unnecessary 
delay. Their objections, however, were 
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overruled by Haldane, and a moment later 
they were alongside the craft. 

The skipper shipped his oars, and, snatch- 
ing up a boat-hook, caught the vessel’s 
rigging in order to stop the boat which was 
rapidly drifting astern. 

Checked in its career, the light boat 
swung round so suddenly as to half fill with 
water. As Haldane and Artell sprang to 
their feet in an attempt to balance the craft, 
their united action capsized it, and sent 
them floundering in the water. 

“Hang to her bottom!” shouted the 
skipper, as with the boat’s painter in his 
teeth, he climbed on board the yacht by 
means of the boat-hook. 

His advice was followed by Artell, who, 
after much struggling, managed to secure a 
position on the overturned boat. 

Haldane, less fortunate than his compan- 
ion, uttered a bubbling cry and sank rapidly 
beneath the green waves. 

The skipper was a man of action. Fast- 
ening the boat’s painter with a few turns of 
his wrist, he plunged into the sea, grasped 
the sinking man, and, reappearing on the 
surface, lifted and pushed his unconscious 
burden upon the boat. 

‘¢ This ’ere’s a queer start,’’ he exclaimed, 
as, seizing hold of the boat, he drew his 
huge body half its length out of the water. 

Artell, pale and trembling, could only 
point to the supine form of Haldane. 

‘* We must get him on board and revive 
him,’’ saying which, the skipper again clam- 
bered up the side of the yacht. ‘Slip this 
under his arms,” he ordered in another mo- 
ment, as he lowered a line to Artell. The 
latter adjusted the running bowline as 
directed, and then assisted the skipper in 
hoisting the half drowned man on board. 

Stretched on a locker in the cuddy, Hal- 
dane was dosed with raw spirits, while his 
cold hands were chafed, and his stiffened 
limbs rubbed unceasingly by the frightened 
Artell and the energetic skipper. These 
prompt measures had the desired effect. In 

a few moments Haldane opened his eyes 
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and uttered a faint moan. Encouraged by 
these signs of returning life, the workers 
redoubled their efforts, and soon were re- 
warded by seeing their friend slowly regain 
consciousness. 

‘¢ Was I near drowning ?’’ came the first 
faint inquiry from Haldane. 

“ As near it at a man can be that’s born 
to be hung,”’ said the skipper, as he pressed 
a brandy bottle to the questioner’s lips. 

“ And the girl—is she with us?” asked 
Haldane, stimulated by the draught. 

“‘ No, she isn’t; an’ that ain’t the worst 
of it; we’re losin’ more time by this delay 
than we can afford,’’ said the skipper; com- 
plainingly. 

“This intelligence seemed to electrify 
Haldane. ‘I must bring her at once,’ he 
said; and made an effort to rise. The exer- 
tion proved too much for his strength, and 
he fell back exhausted. 

‘¢?T will be hours afore he’s fit to stan’ on 
his feet; was the shipper’s hopeful predic- 
tion. 

“Then we must give up the job,’ said 
Artell in dismay. 

no need of that,’ said Haldane, 
faintly. His breathing was labored, and he 
spoke without opening his eyes; but he had 
heard the unwelcome decision, and his un- 
conquerable spirit rebelled against it. ‘‘I’ve 
left a horse and carriage at the nearest farm- 
house,” he said, ‘‘ Take the team, Artell, 
and go after our prize. I had arranged to 
meet the girl this evening at old Wilburt’s 
garden gate. You will have to be there in 
my stead. Tell her I was unable to come, 
but have sent you to take her to her lover. 
Stay, I will send a note. It will lull her 
suspicions; give me a bit of paper and a 
pencil.” 

Bewildered by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, Artell tore a leaf out of his memo- 
randum book, and passed it to Haldane. 

‘¢ Lift me up,” requested the latter, as he 
seized the paper. 

Haldane was raised in the - skipper’s 
brawny arms, a pencil was fixed in his 
cramped fingers, and with considerable 
difficulty the determined scoundrel managed 
to indite the following lines:— 


DEAR FRIEND,—An unfortunate accident 
detains me at Broad Beach. Your lover be- 


ing obliged to remain with me, we have de-— 


cided to send a trusty messenger after you. 


Ask no questions, but come with him as un- 
hesitatingly as you would with 
Your humble servant, A. H. 


There,” said the writer as he scrawled 
his initials with a trembling hand, ‘“ that 
ought to bring the girl without fuss or 
bother.”’ 

‘* T don’t know where she lives,” protest- 
ed Artell. 

** You can easily find out by inquiring,” 
said Haldane. 

‘* But will she come with me—an entire 
stranger ? 

“She must come!” cried Haldane, ve- 
hemently. Then he added with increased 
impatience: ‘‘ For heaven’s sake waste no 
time in argument, every moment is precious.”’ 

“ That’s true enough,” was the skipper’s 
approving exclamation. Then, addressing 
Artell, he added: ‘I'll right the boat an’ 
bale her out. After that, I'll pull you 
ashore; for the sooner you do your errand, 
the sooner we shall see the worst of a bad 
jo 

The skipper hurried on deck, leaving Ar- 
tell alone with his partner. A brief conver- 
sation served to so encourage the timid 
messenger that when the boat was in readi- 
ness he departed on his mission with consid- 
erable confidence. 

After landing Artell, the skipper returned 
to the yacht where his employer required 
his attention. 

“Has Artell gone for the team?” was 
Haldane’s eager query when the skipper re- 
entered the cuddy. 

‘The last I saw of him he was making 
tracks for the farm-house,’”’ was the en- 
couraging reply. 

“That’s good,”’ said the questioner with a 
sigh of relief. ; 

“‘*T would be better if he was back here 
with the girl,” rejoined the skipper. ‘ We 
don’t want to lose this breeze, though, if I’m 
any judge of weather, we’re likely to have 
all the wind we want afore mornin’. 
There’s a nor’-wester brewin’, but there’s no 
tellin’ when ’twill break loose.” 

‘¢ Tf a nor’-wester is a fair wind for us, the 
sooner it comes, the better,” said Haldane. 

‘*1t won’t be a fair wind, and the chances 
are it will come afore we’re ready for it,” 
muttered the skipper. He said nothing to 
Haldane, however, and the conversation 
soon took a different turn. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HERE was no disguising the fact that 
Marcia was getting to be strangely dis- 
contented. Everybody in the Wilburt 
cottage noticed her changed demeanor, and 
many guesses were hazarded as to the cause 
of her uneasiness. 

Miss Dorkey, who was accustomed to 
pride herself on her penetration, attributed 
Marcia’s disquietude to a change of diet. 
‘‘ T knew from the first that the poor child 
would be unable to stand the food which 
your husband persists in forcing upon her,’’ 
the spinster observed to Mrs. Wilburt, as 
the two were confidentially discussing the 
matter. 

Although Mrs. Wilburt made no reply at 
the time, she afterward repeated the remark 
to the captain, and asked him if he thought 
there was any truth in it. 

“Lord, no,” retorted the mariner, im- 
patiently. ‘“‘As for victuals, the girl 
doesn’t eat enough of any sort to affect her 
one way or another; and if she did, that 
Donkey woman wouldn't know anything 
about it. But there’s something worrying 
the child, for all that. She reminds me of a 
craft that’s shifted cargo. Whereas she 
was once in fair sailing trim, and making 
good weather, she is now masterly by the 
head, and is falling to leeward like a Jersey 
schooner that’s lost her centre-board. It 
seems to have all happened in a smooth sea, 
too; that’s what puzzles me,” he added re- 
flectively. 

It was evening when the foregoing con- 
versation occurred in the little sitting-room 
where the worthy couple sat alone. The 
philosophical captain would doubtless have 
pursued the subject farther, but at this 
point he was interrupted by the object of 
his solicitude, who, accompapied by her 
aunt, entered the room. 

Captain Jack noticed that his charge was 
looking unusually dull and low-spirited. By 
way of diverting her, he lifted the family 
Bible from the table, remarking:— 

‘““Now, Miss Marcia, I will open to a 
chapter at random, and I want you to read 
it to me. That’s the way old Parson 
McCleod used to do when he was in dead 
earnest. The parson was a Scotchman, 
sent out by an English missionary society to 
preach the gospel to a gang of mahogany 
choppers at Honduras. He’d get up in the 
pulpit, shut his eyes, and open the Bible. 
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The first verse he happened to clap his 
finger on was made to answer for a text. 
With no other preparation than that, I’ve 
heard him preach a sermon that would scare 
a sinner into fits, and keep an honest man 
uneasy for a week afterwards.” 

While speaking, the captain opened the 
volume, and handed it to Marcia. 

The random selection proved to be the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. 

Drawing a chair up to the table, Marcia 
seated herself, and began her task. She 
had frequently read portions of Scripture to 
the captain, and the eccupation had proved 
mutually agreeable. On the present occa- 
sion, however, her listener seemed to be 
alone in his enjoyment. When the reader 
came to the passage describing the storm on 
Gallilee, and the fright of the disciples, the 
mariner could contain himself no longer, 
but broke out in his rumbling bass:— 

‘¢ Aye, the lubbers! I daresay their craft 
was wallowing in the trough of the sea, 
with her sails slatting, and her booms jerk- 
ing like the pump brake on board a Novia Sco- 
tiaman; and all for want of a little seaman- 
ship. But matters were fixed shipshape as 
soon as the Master came aboard; and it’s al- 
ways just that way with us all. Unless 
we’re lucky enough to get the wind dead 
aft, we make no effort to lay our course, but 
go drifting about life’s ocean until the 
Master takes us in hand, and puts us on the 
right tack. Ain’t that apt to be the case, 
Miss Donkey ?”’ 

‘‘ Your views may be correct, but you’ll 
excuse me for saying that my ignorance of 
ships forbids my understanding your nauti- 
cal similes,”’ said Miss Derkey, and, tossing 
her head contemptuously, she rose abruptly 
and left the room. 

‘“T don’t know what she means by 
naughty sim-er-lees,”’ said the captain ad- 
dressing Marcia. ‘‘I can’t be expected to 
understand all the outlandish gibberish that 
runs off a frivolous woman’s tongue, but I 
do know that whenever I try to draw your 
aunt into conversation I am sure to be 
brought up with a round turn. She’s like 
the brig Bengal, a clumsy little hooker that 
I made my first voyage to Liverpool in. 
The old tub had been ashore so many times 
that she was warped all out of shape— 
hogged, a sailor would call it. With the 

fairest wind that ever blew she’d sail ten 
ways at once, and keeping her on her course 
was like trying to make a crab walk straight. 
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Whenever I see your aunt bracing up and 
sidling off out of earshot, I’m reminded of 
that old brig. The poor woman must have 
spent half her life in running against rocks, 
to have got such a terrible twist in her dis- 
position. There’s a deal of thought in that 
reflection, Miss Marcia, as you can ascertain 
by finding out.” 

In the meantime, the subject of Captain 
Jack’s remarks had strolled out into the 
garden, and was wandering aimlessly about 
under the trees. The sun went down be- 
hind a bank of purple clouds, and the damp 
evening breeze blew fitfully across the hills; 
yet the lady continued her solitary ramble. 
After a time a light appeared in the cottage 
window, and by its cheerful glow Mrs. Wil- 
burt was seen dropping the curtain. The 
circumstance was noticed by Miss Dorkey, 
and it reminded her of the lateness of the 
hour. Being near the gate, in the farthest 
corner of the enclosure, she was on the 
point of starting fer the house when a 
man’s head popped up suddenly above the 
fence, and its owner stretched forth a hand 
in which a bit of folded paper was barely 
discernible. 

‘Mercy on us! ’’ ejaculated Miss Dorkey, 
skipping briskly away from the intruder. 

‘* Hush,” whispered the stranger, laying a 
warning finger against his lips. 

‘¢ Who are you, and what do you want?”’ 
asked the lady, with a faint show of courage. 

“My name is Artell, and I’ve a note for 
you,”’ was the prompt reply. 

“For me?” 

For you.” 

** Who wrote it ?”’ 

** Your best friend.” 

At this intelligence a faint blush, indis- 
tinguishable in the gathering twilight, man- 
tled the spinster’s cheek, like sunshine illu- 
minating an old ruin. Feeling convinced 
that the all-important event of her life was 
about to happen, she saw fit to assume an 
air of ferocious coquetry. ‘‘ Did you write 
the letter?”’ she asked, scanning Artell 
closely. 

“I wouldn’t be guilty of such a thing,” 
was his honest reply. 

‘And yet you are bold enough and bad 
enough to bring it to me and thrust it upon 
me.”’ 

That’s another matter,” was the prompt 
rejoinder. ‘‘I was asked to deliver the 
message by one who is my friend as well as 
your own. As for thrusting it on you, if 


you get the note you’ll have to reach for it; 
and if you want it you’d best do so at once, 
as I’ve no time to lose.” 

mysterious creature,” said Miss 
Dorkey, advancing cautiously. ‘‘ Were I to 
take the note, my imprudence would be the 
town’s talk to-morrow. How can I rely on 
the discretion of a stranger!” 

As she spoke she took the note from the 
messenger and, holding it within an inch of 
her nose, began studying its contents. 

‘‘For the land’s sake! ’’ she murmured, 
when she had read the missive. 

‘¢ Exactly,” said Artell, sympathetically. 

‘““The note,” said Miss Dorkey, waving 
the bit of paper spasmodically, “is signed 
with the initials A. H.; I suppose you know 
to whom they belong.” 

‘* As well as you do yourself, madam,” 
said Artell, who, wearying of the protracted 
interview, was resolved to end it without 
loss of time. ‘‘The message,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘comes from Mr. Haldane, and is, 
of course, perfectly intelligible to you. I 
have driven a matter of four miles to deliver 
it, and to take you to your friends at Broad 
Beach. My team waits in the road just 
below here, and I must trouble you to walk 
to it if you intend to return with me.” 

This intelligence, delivered in a hurried 
whisper, caused Miss Dorkey to fairly gape 
with astonishment. Although she knew 
not who was waiting for her at Broad Beach, 
nor why Haldane should have undertaken 
to inform her of the circumstance, she per- 
ceived at once that the adventure bade fair 
to be a most extraordinary one. Without 
suspecting that the bearer of the note could 
have possibly mistaken her identity, she 
rushed to the conclusion that the affair had 
been planned solely with a view to her 
abduction; and with a love of romance 
which frequently ‘characterizes weak na- 
tures, she prepared to show herself a hero- 
ine worthy of the situation. 

You wicked man!” she said, approach- 
ing the gate and looking Artell steadily in 
the eye; ‘“‘I will never stir with you one 
inch beyond these grounds, never! ”’ 

There was that in the speaker’s voice and 
manner which would have reassured a per- 

son less courageous and determined than 
Artell. ‘Come on,’’ he said, kicking the 
gate open with his foot and seizing her by 
the wrist. 

Miss Dorkey uttered a stifled sob and 
sank down helplessly on the graveled walk. 
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Her hat fell off, but without stopping for 
ceremony, Artell picked it up and jammed 
it on her head. This done, he raised her 
bony form in his puny arms, and half car- 
ried, half dragged her to where the carriage 
stood in aturn of the road. Bundling his 
burden into the vehicle, he unhitched the 
horse, sprang up beside her, and in another 
instant was speeding rapidly away with his 
prize. 

Not a word was spoken by the occupants 
of the carriage as they rode rapidly over 
the deserted country road. Beyond an oc- 
casional sidelong glance at the half-recum- 
bent form at his side, Artell paid no atten- 
tion to his companion, but busied himself 
with plying the whip, and urging his horse 
to greater speed. 

Meanwhile, as the darkness increased, the 
wind rose rapidly; by the time the carriage 
reached its destination, it was blowing half 
agale. Driving straight across the fields, 
Artell drew up at the shore, and fastened 
his horse to a young sapling that grew near 
the beach. Out of the darkness came a 
voice which he recognized as belonging to 
the skipper of the yacht. 

lively,” said that worthy; 
waitin’ here with the boat, an’ I don’t want 
to fool ’round this blasted beach all night.’ 

‘“Come,” said Artell, reaching into the 
carriage and seizing Miss Dorkey’s hand, 
“there’s no time to lose.” 

A shriek from the lady, as she made an 
effort to free herself from his grasp, was the 
only reply to his invitation. 

‘* What yer waitin’ for?” demanded the 
skipper, with manifest impatience. 

‘“* Pll be there directly,” responded Artell, 
as he vainly attempted to draw the lady out 
of the carriage. 

Alarmed by his persistence, Miss Dorkey 
uttered a piercing cry that caused Artell’s 
hair to stand with fright, while the skipper 
took occasion to warn him that unless he 
wanted to wake the neighborhood, he’d 
better put a stop to that racket. 

‘““Come and help me get this woman out 
of the carriage,’’ urged Artell, who began 
to despair of accomplishing the task un- 
aided. 

In obedience to this request, the heavy 
tread of the skipper was heard smashing 
the shingles on the beach, and the next 
moment his burly form loomed up beside 
the carriage. 

Encouraged by the presence of an ally, 


THE WRECK OF THE ATLAS. 


Artell climbed into the vehicle. As he en- 
tered at one side, Miss Dorkey went out at 
the other, and was instantly seized by tbe 
skipper, who exclaimed, as he bore her 
screaming and kicking to the boat:— 

“*T have you now, you screech-owl, so let 
up on your nonsense till we get aboard.” 

On reaching the boat the skipper depos- 
ited Miss Dorkey in the sternsheets, and 
directed Artell to a seat beside her. This 
done, he pushed the boat off, and shipping 
the oars, pulled lustily away from the shore 
toward a faint light that was twinkling like 
a star out on the bay. 

As the boat came alongside the yacht, 
Haldane caught the rope that was thrown 
him by the skipper. ‘‘ Have you got her?” 
he asked, vainly endeavoring to distinguish 
the occupants of the boat by the feeble rays 
of the lantern that hung above him in the 
rigging. 

** Aye, we’ve got her, and it’s my opinion 

a noisier critter was never caught on this 
coast,’’ said the skipper, as he laid in his 
oars. 
As if to bear him out in the statement, 
Miss Dorkey at that instant gave vent to an 
ear-splitting scream, which might have been 
heard for a considerable distance above the 
noise of the gathering storm. 

‘¢ Hand the lady up,” said Haldane, as he 
reached with both hands over the little ves- 
sel’s side. ‘* We'll soon teach her not to 
cry out in that fashion,’? he added, in an 
undertone. 

Pulled by Haldane and pushed by the 
skipper, Miss Dorkey was at last hoisted 
triumphantly to the deck. As the light 
from the lantern fell upon her pinched, 
haggard features, Haldane started back in 
dismay. 

‘*Great heavens!” he cried, turning to 
Artell, whose head at that instant appeared 
above the rail, ‘‘ who have we here?”’ 

Before Artell could answer, the ques- 
tioner seized him by the collar, shouting: 
** You idiot! You’ve brought off the aunt 
instead of the heiress! How could you mis- 
take this old woman ”’—— 

“Old woman!” interrupted the enraged 
spinster, with a cry as harsh as the scream 
of an eagle, ‘‘ old woman, do you call me? 
O you wretch! O you contemptible liar and 
deceiver! You shall swing for this night’s 
work if there’s law in the land or gibbet in 
the state.’’ 

“Take the old cat ashore this instant! ”’ 
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bawled Haldane, hoarse with rage and blind 
with passion. ‘Away with you!” he 
yelled, as he lifted Miss Dorkey over the 
side by main strength. Dropping her into 
the boat, he said to the skipper, “‘ If she is 
quiet, land her on the beach. If she makes 
any fuss throw her overboard; but what- 
ever you do, come back without her as 
quickly as possible.” 

“*T ain’t goin’ ashore ag’in to-night,” 
said the skipper, rising in the boat. 

**Go to perdition, then,’ cried Haldane, 
as he unfastened the boat’s painter. 

The tiny craft dropped rapidly astern, and 
soon after the sound of oars grinding in the 
rowlocks betokened that its rebellious owner 
was pulling for the beach. 

*Do you know my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Thornton?’ asked Miss Dorkey, as the 
boat went tossing over the rising waves. 

heerd tell of him,’ replied the 
skipper, crossly. 

** Well,”’ continued the lady, ‘‘ then you’ve 
heard of one who will spare no pains to pay 
you and your cowardly associates for your 
villainy.” 


**T ought to be paid somethin’ han’some 
for my share, seein’ as how I’ve done the 
heft of the work,’”’ growled the skipper. 

Nothing further was said until the shore 
was reached, when the skipper remarked to 
Miss Dorkey as she stepped out of the 
boat :— 

‘** Go straight over the hill, an’ you’ll come 
to a farm-house; or if you’re in a hurry to 
git home you can take the team an’ start.” 

‘“*Thank you for nothing,” was the tart 
rejoinder. 

The skipper paid no attention to her an- 
swer, but exerted himself in pushing the 
boat off the beach. Miss Dorkey listened 
to the sound of the oars as he pulled away 
in the darkness. In a few moments she 
heard the creaking of blocks, followed by 
the flapping of canvas, from which she con- 
cluded that the yacht was getting under 
way. Knowing that nothing was to be 
gained by waiting longer on the beach, she 
turned, and facing the wind, toiled reso- 
lutely up the hill in the direction of the 
nearest farm-house. 


[To be continued.] 


ORIGIN OF THE SCHOONER. 


A. D., 1708. 


RAGABIZANDA headland fair, 
Of old North Shore, the region where 

Two centuries ago, and more, 
Coasted in boat along the shore 
Captain John Smith, who, on this land 
Of rock and cove and forest grand, 
Bestowed the oriental name 
In memory of a Turkish dame; 
Here at ‘‘ the harbor ’”’ of Cape Ann 
Dwelt erst a stalwart, vigorous man, 
One justly famed for work well done; 
His name was Andrew Robinson. 
He builded ships and smaller craft- 
Of both the “ square rig’’ and “‘ fore-and-aft.” 
He felled the timber, hewed the beams, 
Laid keel and frame, and caulked the seams, 
Himself and gang, a canny crew, 
All “ builded better than they knew.”’ 
A curious craft by him designed, 
Constructed to his master mind, 
Bolted and pinned secure and staunch, 
At length was ready for the launch. 
Removed the shores, hauled up the ways, 


(A custom rife in earlier days) 
Secured the bilge with chock and wedge, 
The bows supplied with hawse and kedge. 
Assembled crowds from far and wide 
To be there at the “‘ top of tide,”’ 
In wagon, cart, on horse, on foot, 
In shallop, ketch and open float, 
Eager to see the great event 
Of new style craft to water sent. 
The “‘ after block ” is knocked away, 
Clearing the passage to the bay. 
Trembling she moves, she glides, she flies, 
A glorious sight to watching eyes; 
And as she glides the tallowed shoon 
A strange voice cries, ‘Ol, don’t she scoon! ” 
The tone is loud, d’stinct and clear, 
Rising above the hearty cheer. 
When that strange voice the builder heard 
His quick mind grasped the curious word ; 
He cried to all on land and sea: 

‘* Well, then, a schooner let her be!” 
Ere long her flag aloft unfurled 
Proclaimed the schooner to the world. 
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OLD TINDER-BOXES. 


HOSE who have seen, in old Rome, 
that beautiful little circular gem of 
pagan architecture called the Temple of 
Vesta, will remember with what reverence 
the sacred fire was guarded there, how that 
the priestesses who presided over it were 
appointed for thirty years; and how that if, 
by any mischance, the fire went out, it 
could never be relighted except by the rays 
of the sun itself. 

Reader, do you remember the old-fashion- 
ed tinder-boxes, from which our fathers and 
our grandfathers obtained their lights and 
their fires? If not, you cannot be so old as 
I am, for I remember them well; for only a 
little more than half a century has gone 
since then. The idea of getting light and 
fire out of a box! Let us recall the value of 
the sacred fire, and think of the said vestal 
virgins guarding it so assiduously two 
thousand years ago, and we need not turn 
up our noses, even if we have to get fire 
from a tinder-box. Nowadays, we have 
come to look upon fire and light as the com- 
monest of common things, the common 
wealth of the world, and forget the difficulty 
of producing them in olden days by the 
attrition of pieces of dry wood—a tedious 
operation—or by the use of flint and steel. 
This brings me to the use of the tinder-box 
when I was a boy, and probably in use in 
outside places at the present day. 

It is somewhat a puzzle to me how Robin- 
son Crusoe first got the light and fire which 
roasted his kids and by which he read his 
Bible. Very likely he picked up a strike-a- 
light in the cabin of the doomed vessel; 
however, he seems to have lost it again; for 
after having made many fires and candles 
for years after the shipwreck, we read that 
whilst exploring a certain grotto, he gave 
over the search for that time; ‘‘ but resolved 
to come again the next day provided with 
candles and a tinder-box, which I had made 
of the lock of one of the muskets, with some 
wild-fire in the pan.’? Was this the tinder- 
box which he made when cast ashore 
amongst the wild animals of the famous is- 
land, or the result of a brilliant idea for 
lighting up the cavern he intended for an 
arsenal ? 

What an unsatisfactory contrivance on 
the whole was Defoe’s “‘ musket-lock and 


steel pan,” and trigger with square flint, 
and the highwayman’s deadly pistol, formed 
on the same principle, and which, if it did 
not level a man at one end, would assuredly 
do so at theother. Afterall, these weapons 
of our forefathers did much dreadful work 
surely, if slowly, sometimes. 

During our last spring cleaning—popular- 
ly known as the “spring fever”—I was 
rummaging in an old cellar, and turned up, 
amongst many relics of the good old 
times,’’ a certain japanned box, nine inches 
long by half as much broad. It contained a 
lot of small articles, notably a piece of steel 
with a handle like the crosier of a bishop; a 
match or two of rough deal splinters, cut to 
a point, and besmeared with brimstone; and 
a piece of flint; and a bit of charred linen 
with a fusty smell. This linen was black- 
ened by having been set on fire, and rapidly 
extinguished by putting a flat piece of lead 
upon it. 

It was so long since I had seen such a 
box, that I had much ado to remember how, 
when I was a boy, an old aunt of mine went 
down on her knees in the early winter morn- 
ing, encouraging the kitchen fire to blaze by 
this round-about method of evolving light 
and fire for domestic purposes. The method 
was this, andi a cold one it was on a frosty 
morning: The maid-servant having opened 
the shutters, knelt down—a very suitable 
position for dispensing ‘‘ sacred fire.’? She 
opened the box, took the crosier in one 
hand, and the flint in the other; and by 
striking rapidly the one against the other, a 
spark sprang out upon the bit of burnt linen, 
technically called tinder. If the spark were 
fortunate, it caught hold of the fibres of 
linen, and set them aglow. Then the maid 
patiently watched the sacred fire run along 
the tinder whilst she blew it with her mouth, 
holding the brimstone match to it, till 
happily a blue flame resulted, from which 
she lighted her morning candle, and after- 
wards her fire. Then the tinder-box was 
closed. It had done its duty for another 
day. 
I have often seen the operation perform- — 
ed, and have frequently collected nice pieces 
of flint from the outlying wolds, where it 
prevailed, to bring them home for the do- 
mestic tinder-box, or to give to less fortu- 
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nate neighbors, who, like the unhappy 
virgins of old, had lost their light, for want 
of trimming, or who had mislaid the spark- 
producing mineral. 

Considering all this had to be gone 
through every morning and everywhere, ex- 
cept where fires were kept alight all night, 
one looks back on those days with surprise. 
But then there was no other way. What 
would our young fellows with their pretty 
match-boxes think, if they had to light their 
cigarettes in this primitive style? There 
were no cigars lighted in the streets; all had 
to be done at the temple of light, the ortho- 
dox fire. There was no such thing as carry- 
ing fire in your waist-coat pocket, with a 
French picture and a hundred lights for a 
penny. In the times when the curfew rang 
at eight o’clock every night, for all good 
people to put out their lights and fires, 
what a fuss there must have been amongst 
the men and maidens bringing back light 
and fire from heaven to earth again! The 
world has spun round many times since 
then. 

But the tinder-box died hard, and it was 

long before this means of evoking light was 
snuffed out altogether. The dear old tinder- 
box, how we ought to value it, as the pre- 
cursor of all the cheap lights, and better, of 
the present hour! Let us hope that there 
may be a tinder-box placed in every anti- 
quarian museum, to show unbelieving men 
what used to be, and to show also how much 
can be done in half a century in the way of 
lighting up an old world cheaply and effect- 
ually. 
All sorts of things were tried before the 
right idea was hit upon, but it came at last. 
At one time we used the old phosphorus 
bottle, and I remember well how a distin- 
guished friend and myself nearly set a house 
on fire during the composition of one of 
these bottles, intended to light a match by 
simply inserting it therein and withdrawing 
it for the atmospheric air toact upon it. A 
sudden flame was the inevitable result. 

After the match-bottle period came long 
tiresome trials of rubbing prepared matches 
between pieces of sand-paper. This was 
a great improvement on the old plan, for a 
candle could be lighted in the middle of the 
night without inconvenience. The tinder- 
box and strike-a-light were now doomed. 
Then came the red-tipped fusees, which 
were broken off the brown pasteboard as 
on occasion required. These were a cleanly 


and useful invention, and served the use of 
the public for many years. They had a 
great run, and were a veritable success. 
But the world was taken by storm when 
some genius introduced the wax taper 
known as a vesta match, a marvel of 
** sweetness and light,’’ so daintily made— 
about an inch in length, one might apply 
the words of Hood to it,— 


Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair, 


with its brown-tipped waxen fibres, no 
thicker than whipcord. Was there ever a 
brighter idea? And it holds good to this 
hour. It ought to have made the fortune of 
the inventor, and perhaps did so. It was 
the outcome of a great thought—a scintilla- 
tion, something like what Byron or Goethe 
would have given mankind if they had 
dabbled in chlorate of potash and phos- 
phorus. 

After this splendid addition to public 
utility, with a tiny box to strike the light 
upon, there came a host of claimants, and 
the fully developed lucifer-match for ordi- 
nary uses, the making of which employs so 
many hands, and requires such large manu- 
facturing appliances in our large towns. In 
the way of merchandise and the introduc- 
tion of a new trade, as well as in personal 
comfort, what a chasm has been bridged 
over since the time of the obsolete tinder- 
box! Matches that strike in their own way, 
on their own box; vesuvians, and fusees, 
highly odoriferous, that deal out light with 
the persistence of a squib or a rocket. And 
not only have lucifer-matches introduced a 
new trade, but the manufacture of boxes to 
contain them has created a new industry. 
In almost every shop-window you see some 
device for retaining the precious match—in 
German or real silver, in papier-mache, in 
pasteboard, wood, or copper, in tin or 
leather, or iron or china. There are all 
sorts of contrivances; boxes in animal and 
bird forms, and illimitable vases, all contain- 
ing the ubiquitous little match for boudoir 
and bedroom, and pocket and mantel-shelf. 

Shall we imperil our safety by all this 
luminosity and pyrotechny? No; we can- 
not dispense with these valuable aids to 
light and convenience. Perhaps the future 
may produce greater wonders as light-givers; 
but alongside the old tinder-box in the 
museum, let us place the vesta taper, the 
vesuvian fusee, and the common striking- 
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match yclept lucifer, just to show what mod- 
ern science, as opposed to the science of old 
days, can accomplish when it takes a thing in 
hand. We have well-nigh forgotten the old 
light, and have got the new one, that despises 


WHICH ?—FOR EVER. 


flint and sand-paper and steel; and there is 
no fear that we shall play with the fire and 
the light until we tire or burn our fingers, 
or that we shall ever wish ourselves back 
amongst the glooms of the tinder-box. 
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F thou art false as thou art fair, 
And false the fairest fair may be, 
Again the wondrous powe1 to snare, 
Again the siren’s self we see. 
There’s danger in those dimpling smiles, 
It glances from that witching e’e ; 
And he who would escape thy wiles, 
Must quickly from the tempter flee. 


For better far, as sages tell, 
From fickle fair to bid adieu, 
Than fall beneath the magic spell 
Of charms the heart may ever rue. 


WHICH ? 


BY JOHN NAPIER. 


Beware, if false, of beauty bright! 
Beware that luring beacon’s ray! 
For oh! the love that trusts its light 

May drift a wreck ere dawn of day. 


But if thou ’rt true as thou art fair, 
Art leal in heart, though seeming gay, 
Wouldst ever constant prove, and ne’er 
With faithful heart all faithless play, 
Then thou ’t a gem worth more than gold, 
More precious than the ruby rare, 
More to be prized than wealtl: untold, 
True heart enshrined in form so fair. 


BY D. H. 


NE November evening in the year 1846, 
the weather being moist, sleet falling 
fast, and the street sloppy and dreary, a 
young man was strolling in the city of 
Strasbourg, under the Grandes Arcades; 
and the two or three dim gas-lamps intended 
to light the old and obscure passages were 
scarcely sufficient to enable belated wan- 
derers to see farther than five or six yards 
before them. 

The young man walked with unsteady 
gait, and his manner indicated that he was 
in a decidedly bad humor. He did not ob- 
serve that another person was advancing 
from the opposite direction until they both 
paused suddenly in front of each other. 

The gentleman who thus unexpectedly 
disturbed the cogitations of the nocturnal 
and absent-minded promenader was the 
first to speak. 

‘* Sir,” said he, with a strong south-coun- 
try accent, ‘‘ will you oblige by informing 
me how to say the words ‘For ever,’ in 
German?” 

‘¢* Auf immer,’ sir,” replied the young 
man, promptly. 

‘*Oh, thank you, sir! ’’ replied the other. 


FOR EVER. 


Then resuming his way, he repeated aloud, 
Auf immer!’ Ah, yes—* Auf immer !’” 
As he proceeded, he took from his thick 
overcoat a pocket-book, and stopping for an 
instant, wrote on a page the words “‘ Auf 
immer ;”’ after which he replaced the book 
and continued his route, repeating his 
newly-acquired German phrase to himself. 
“* Auf immer !”’ repeated the other young 
man to himself. ‘ Auf immer! What in 
the world can he want to know that for, at 
half-past eight o’clock at night? Perhaps I 
have been assisting him to make love to 
some pretty Alsatian maiden who is nota 
proficient in any language but herown. A 
declaration of love, eh? The deuce take 
love, and the women, too! ”’ 
That a young fellow of twenty-five should 
so express himself as to love and women 
seemed puzzling; butsoit was. This young 
Strasbourgian, Augustus Weiss, sincerely 
believed in neither the one nor the other. 
He had made his first essay some time 
before in a very pretty romance, which had 
failed of a successful issue through the 
timidity of the young lady concerned. 
As he reviewed the details of his past 
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mischance, Augustus Weiss arrived at the 
end of the Arcades. The sleet had deep- 
ened into snow, and he was quickening his 
pace to descend the passage steps, when his 
foot struck against something which the 
flickering light of a gas-lamp enabled him to 
perceive was a pocket-book. He picked it 
up, and continued his way as best he could 
over the uneven ground, which was in some 
places paved with cobble-stones, in others 
asphalted, and in many parts strewn with 
remains of materials that had served to 
cover the floors of the Arcades. At length 
the snow abated, and the young man’s prog- 
ress became easier as he hastened onward to 
his home in the Rue Merciere. In passing, 
however, he did not fail to cast a glance 
strongly expressive of both anger and regret 
at one of the first houses in the Rue des 
Serruriers. After entering his room he set 
about examining the prize he had found. 
The pocket-book was a new one, and con- 
tained a number of bank-notes; but there 
was neither letter nor card to indicate the 
name of the owner. 

The next morning, before going to the 
office in which he was employed, Augustus 
Weiss proceeded to the advertising depart- 
ment of a local newspaper, the Courrier du 
Bas-Rhin, which was situated in the Place 
Saint-Thomas—a locality peculiarly peaceful 
and silent, where a dozen or so of slender 
sycamores vegetated lazily in the shade of 
the Protestant church of Saint-Thomas, and 
sheltered to some extent beneath their 
scanty foliage the stalls of six or eight ven- 
ders of fruit and vegetables. 

Augustus entered the publishing room of 
the Courrier, and informed the representa- 
tive of the newspaper—then in its infancy, 
as at the period alluded to it had reached 
only its third number—that he was desirous 
of announcing in its columns the godsend 
he had found in the street. 

am sorry,’’ said the manager, ‘‘ to lose 
at one time two advertisements; but doubt- 
less this is the owner of the pocket-book,”’ 
pointing to a man who stood close by. 

The person indicated, who had arrived a 
few minutes prior to Augustus, was asking 
the charge for an insertion of the particu- 
lars respecting his lost property. He was a 
man of about thirty, with florid complexion 
and eyes and hair of an intensely black hue. 

Augustus Weiss held out the pocket-book. 

‘IT am very pleased, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ to be 
able to restore your property to you.” 


“The pocket-book is mine, sir,” replied 
the stranger, “‘ and yet I scarcely know how 
to convince you of the fact. Pray where 
did you find it?” 

Under the Grand Arcades.”’ 

“Yesterday evening, at about half-past 
eight?” 

* Yes, about that time.” 

*“* Then you are the man who kindly told 
me how to say the words ‘ For ever ’—Auf 
immer ?”? 

‘“* Really, I did not recognize you again, 
sir.” 

“* Ah, yes! I had taken out my pocket- 
book for the purpose of writing down those 
tiresome words. It was fearfully cold, and 
I hastily returned the book, as I thought, to 
my pocket; but instead of doing so, I must 
have placed it between my under and over 
coats—and that is how it fell to the ground. 
But, as neither of us has any further busi- 
ness here,” continued the stranger, as he 
raised his hat to the advertisement manager, 
will you permit me to offer you some re- 
freshment ? 

*¢ With all my heart,” replied Augustus; 
and the two young men left the office to- 
gether. 

‘*Mr. Maurice Cazenave, of Nismes,” 
said the south-countryman, by way of self- 
introduction. 

“Mr. Augustus Weiss,” returned the 
other, in a similar manner. 

Now, Mr. Weiss,” said Cazenave, ‘‘as 
you are a Strasbourg man, you ought to 
have your favorite tavern. Let us go 
there.” 

“The house I frequent most is the ‘ Dol- 
phin,’ near the cathedral,” replied Weiss. 

** A house I happen to know,”’ said Caze- 
nave, ‘‘ although I have been in Strasbourg 
only one month. I know the Dolphin very 
well.” 

Five minutes later the two young men 
were seated at a table in that celebrated 
tavern, having before them two glasses of 
the splendid white-frothed beer for which 
the city is famous. 

“Let us see, Mr. Weiss,’? commenced 
Cazenave, after they had tasted and duly 
appreciated the nut-brown beverage, ‘‘ you 
are an honest fellow, and have rendered 
me a service. What can I do for you in 
return ?”’ 

** Oh, I really don’t know!” 

“Tut, tut, tut! There is always some- 
thing on a man’s mind, or one thing or an- 


other that he wants, particularly at your 
age; and if I can be useful to you ”»—— 

““T have something on my mind, cer- 
tainly; but, my dear sir, you could not do 
anything to aid me there.” 

‘* Nevertheless 

‘*No; the best wishes are powerless in 
my case.” 

‘Then it is a love affair? ”’ 

Yes.” 

** Ah, well, tell me about it.”’ 

‘* What earthly good would that do? Your 
sympathy would be valueless in the matter.”’ 

‘Tellme, all the same. In the first place, 
I will pledge myself to profound secrecy. I 
will not ask you for name, address, or any 
question that borders on the inquisitive. 
Tell me only the outline of your story, and 
then—who knows? Confidence for confi- 
dence; I also have a love affair in Stras- 
bourg, although I have resided here only a 
few weeks. Now make your candid con- 
fession. You are in love?” 

Ah, well, yes!” 

**Ts she pretty 

‘¢ Adorable, good and intelligent—in short, 
a marvel.” 

‘*¢ Brunette or blonde?” 

‘* Blonde, with very dark blue eyes.” 

‘* Like my young lady. Good! I observe 
we have similar tastes. And does she love 
you ?”? 

‘¢ She tells me so, and I believe it.” 

Continue.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, all was going along very well. Iam 
clerk to a solicitor, and have saved a little 
money, which, if added to an ordinary 
dowry, would enable me to purchase a coun- 
try practice—our ambition was not very 
great; and now at the present moment there 
is just such a practice to be disposed of at 
Brumath. I know the owner, and he has 
offered it to me on very advantageous con- 
ditions; but the father of my intended has 
recently turned completely round in his 
manner towards me. I was formerly ad- 
mitted to the house, and all appeared to 
receive me with smiles. About three weeks 
since, without my knowing anything of the 
why or the wherefore, he changed his mind 
about the matter. I was all but accepted; 
and now he thinks that my position is too 
humble, and for the last eight days I have 
been refused admission to his house, and 
have been given to understand that the 
reputation of his daughter may be endan- 
gered by my visits.” 


FOR EVER. 


‘* And the young lady ?” 
**T see her all the same; we meet at the 
house of a friend. I proposed that we 
should cut the affair short and make a bolt 
of it; but she preaches patience, and wishes 
me to wait a while. It drives me almost 
out of my senses.” 

“T also am somewhat unsettled in my 
mind just at present.” 

* Like me?”’ 

‘*Why, no! It is absolutely the contrary 
—except that it is exactly the same thing in 
the end.” 

‘“¢ Let us have it; it is your turn now.” 

‘* With regard to myself, it is not money 
that is wanting, as you will see, nor the 
consent of the father; but it is the daughter 
herself who hasn’t yet convinced me that I 
have made the impression on her heart 
which I desire todo. What I mean is that 
at times she is very capricious and has such 
droll ideas! Just fancy—it is now a month 
since I arrived here from Nismes! I came 
to take possession of some property in this 
town, an aunt of mine having left me 
twenty-four thousand pounds or thereabouts 
—1I don’t know exactly how much—besides 
house property and land let on leases that 
are yet unexpired, mortgages, loans, and a 
heap of other matters, very good invest- 
ments, but very much muddled, so that it 
will require some time here to put things 
straight. Business caused me to become 
acquainted with a good man who has a 
daughter—oh, such an enchanting girl, with 
a pretty Alsatian accent! I beg pardon for 
this digression. She is the blonde with the 
blue eyes of whom I have already spoken to 
you—a girl who can look you through and 
through when she likes. I fell in love at 
first sight—in short, I forgot all about 
money, mortgages, and securities, and was 
desperately smitten. I just gave a hint of 
my feelings to the father, who seemed to 
have guessed all about it beforehand. Very 
well; he accepted me most readily, and I 
am installed as her lover. Yes, that is a 
certainty; but I don’t make any progress 
with my suit. I don’t exactly know how I 
stand with regard to her affections—she has 
80 many new ideas and caprices. For in- 
stance, she absolutely insists that her hus- 
band shall understand German. She pre- 
tends that it is essential in a household, as 
you can engage French servants, and say all 
that you have to say before them, without 
their understanding.” 
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‘Oh, oh—that explains to me why you 
wanted yesterday evening the words ‘ For 
ever’ translated into German! ”’ 

“Exactly. I was about to call on the 
good man, and I wished to say in German 
to his daughter, ‘I shall love you for 
ever!’” 

** Did you say it to her?” 

“* Perfectly, thanks to you. She appeared 
to be delighted with my progress, and at the 
same time looked wonderfully handsome.” 

‘“‘Ah, well, then of what have you to 
complain ? ”’ 

‘*T fear her compliance with her father’s 
wishes will not continue.” 

‘“*You must have courage; besides, we 
can see each other and talk things over—in 
German, if you have a desire to acquire that 
language.” 

‘*T wish it above all things, and am deeply 
obliged by your kindness, for though I might 
have engaged a very accomplished teacher, 
still he was an elderly man, to whom I could 
not express myself confidentially, as I am 
able to do to you. You see,” continued 
Cazenave, ‘‘ there is no false delicacy about 
me. You have rendered me an important 
service, and I am your debtor. How much 
money will be wanted for the purchase of 
the practice of which you spoke? Where 
did you say the place was?” : 

Brumath.”’ 

“Tt is not the name of the place that I 
care for—that is of no consequence to me; 
but I will advance you the amount in ready 
cash, if you will allow me.” 

“*T really don’t know how I could lay 
myself under so great an obligation.” 

**That is absurd! You understand I owe 
you a requital for your honesty. Now, you 
see, it is all arranged. Get your convey- 
ance documents prepared as early as you 
please. On the day after to-morrow I will 
meet you here at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning; you can give me a lesson in.German, 
and we can talk over our love affairs in a 
quiet way, as we have already done. By- 
the-by, before we part, I wish to tell her 
this evening that I shall love her everlast- 
ingly. I know how to conjugate the verb 
‘to love,’ but those terrible adverbs floor 
me completely. How do you render the 
word ‘ everlastingly 

“* Ewig,”’ replied Augustus. 

“*Right—ewig! My stars, what a lan- 
guage!’’ Cazenave added, as he shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ And to think that I am to 


spend my time in learning it! But what 
would I not do? When she looks at me 
with her large blue eyes, I believe that she 
could induce me to learn Chinese. On the 
day after to-morrow, then, dear sir.” 

And the two young men rose from their 
seats and left the tavern, wishing each other 
good-day as they parted. 

On the day appointed, the next day, and 
for eight days following, the two new friends 
met regularly at the Dolphin, where the 
young Alsatian gave the south-countryman 
lessons, not in German, but that which is 
almost the same thing, the patois of Stras- 
bourg; and their conversations generally 
commenced in the following style:— 

‘¢ Well, my good friend,” Maurice Caze- 
nave would say, ‘‘ how does the love affair 
goon? Do things appear to you to be more 
satisfactory ?”’ 

“Not at all,”? Augustus Weiss would 
reply. ‘‘I have heard indirectly that the 
father will not permit my name to be men* 
tioned in his house.” 

What, not since you have purchased 
the country practice ?”’ 

‘¢ He has not yet mentioned the subject, 
so far as I can learn; he appears to have 
other views of a more ambitious character. 
I hear that he has found a Croesus for a 
son-in-law.” 

“Have patience, my friend, have pa- 
tience! You have the daughter on your 
side, and I am here to assist you.” 

“Thanks. And what progress are you 
making, may I ask?”’ 

“Oh, capital progress, thanks to you! I 
am going ahead step by step.” 

**So much the better.” 

“Your turn will come. If you have no 
objection, we will’ both be married on the 
same day, and I will defray the cost of the 
two weddings.” 

‘*T am sadly afraid that mine will not cost 
much.”’ 

“Don’t despair. Faint heart never won 
fair lady.” 

After these confidences they went to 
work at the Strasbourgian patois with a will 
that did credit to both teacher and scholar. 

On the day of the twelfth lesson Augus- 
tus Weiss came with a face radiant with 
delight, while the south-countryman ap- 
peared to him to look somewhat glum and 
crestfallen. 

Well,” said Maurice Cazenave, how 
are you getting on?” 
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“Oh,” replied Weiss, “things are im- 
proving! I have seen her, and have hada 
talk.with her, and she has given me great 
hope. She has done a great deal, and in- 
sisted on so much that her father seems 
inclined to give way; and as soon as I am 
fairly launched in my office ’»—— 

‘¢ All in good time, my friend.” 

‘¢ How about yourself?” inquired Weiss. 

‘¢ Things are not looking at all bright for 
me,”’ was the reply. 

‘¢T am extremely sorry to hear that; we 
should have been so very jolly all together.” 

“No; it is very annoying. My sweet- 
heart has such whimsical ideas! It is nota 


question of speaking German now; she has 
made up her mind not to leave Strasbourg.” 


“ Why ? ” 

“That is the question! Between our- 
selves, I believe that it is only a pretence to 
get rid of me, knowing, as she does well, 
that my interests make it imperative that I 
should reside in the south. It is a pure in- 
vention.” 

‘‘Oh, don’t be discouraged in that way! 
Handsome women are sometimes very capri- 
cious, and you have told me that she is very 
pretty.” 

“As for that, she is enough to turn a 
man’s brain.” 

‘‘Have courage then! I am going to 
teach you some Alsatian phrases that will 
cause her to laugh more than ever, and her 
whimsical notions will disappear.’’ 

‘* Exactly so; but all these changes and 
uncertainties greatly interfere with my 
other affairs. I am busily engaged in look- 
ing over my newly-acquired property; but, 
were I to remain in Strasbourg, I should not 
be able to make the best of my estates else- 
where.” 

‘Let the property stand over for a time, 
and persevere with the lady you wish to 
make your wife. Later on you will still be 
master of what you possess, and then you 
can reside where you please.” 

‘That you believe to be best? Let it be 
so then! ”’ 

And once more they resumed the lesson 
in Strasbourg patois. 

Some days afterwards the aspect of affairs 
was again changed; it was Cazenave who 
came in a joyous mood, whilst Weiss was 
evidently overburdened with grief. 

‘* A-ha,” cried the south-countryman, 
‘* you have done quite right in encouraging 
me to press my suit vigorously! All is very 
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much altered; she is now willing to go 
where I choose, and has no longer any de- 
sire that I should make myself proficient in 
German. How are you progressing?” 

‘“*T have no good news to tell you. The 
father is decidedly too ambitious to secure 
his daughter’s happiness. I have boldly 
communicated to him that I am now the 
owner of a practice. A solicitor’s practice 
is not sufficient for him. My poor girl is 
sadly grieved; the dear creature has tried 
her utmost to persuade him; but never be- 
fore has he shown such determination.” 

‘* What does he mean? That the practice 
you have purchased is not sufficiently large? 
Ah, well, my friend, we will try to reckon 
with the covetous old wretch! This is what 
I have resolved on. As we shall not reside 
at Strasbourg, I shall not be able to attend 
personally to the property to which I have 
succeeded, nor shall I have time to conduct 
the sale of it myself; it will consequently be 
necessary to employ a representative here 
to watch over my interests, one in whom I 
could place every confidence, and in whose 
hands I could safely leave all my affairs. 
Now you are evidently an honest man. I 
have proved you to be so, have I not? 
Very well; I will appoint you my agent at a 
salary of two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, independently of the solicitor’s practice 
altogether, which will remain as we original- 
ly intended it. Now don’t you think that 
this arrangement will make the stingy old 
fellow alter his mind ? ”’ 

**T hope it will.” 

‘¢ Tf the daughter really loves you and de- 
sires to become your wife, most certainly 
she will win her father over to her way of 
thinking.” 

“Oh, I am satisfied that she loves me 
sincerely! She has made me promise to be 
patient, and she has pledged herself finally 
to agree to all my proposals.” 

‘*So much the better. I thank you very 
much for the lessons, for which I have no 
longer any occasion; besides, I am very 
much engaged. I have some purchases to 
make—presents, in fact, for the wedding— 
so we will meet again this day week, when 
I trust you will be the bearer of better 
news.” 

One week afterwards the south-country- 
man and the Alsatian met again at their 
usual rendezvous. Augustus was the first 
to arrive. His eyes sparkled with pleasure; 
indeed he looked perfectly contented and 
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happy. So pleased was he that he did not 
notice the troubled look of his friend, who 
soon afterwards joined him. 

*¢ Ah, here you are!” said the latter, in a 
depressed tone of voice. 

His sorrowful accent struck the Stras- 
bourgian. 
‘¢ What is the matter? ’’ asked Augustus. 

‘*The matter is that my love-affair has 
terminated. This time it is quite finished— 
the shell is broken.” 

‘“*T am curious to know how that has 
come about.” 

‘*T myself can scarcely understand how it 
happened. First of all, the daughter re- 
ceived me very coldly; then the father, in a 
roundabout and confused kind of way, in- 
formed me that it had been decided to de- 
cline my offer of marriage—there was an- 
other lover in the field—the damsel was 
very headstrong—it was not left for him to 
determine—she had bluntly refused any 
other suitor but the one chosen by herself.” 

‘*¢ It is a piece of rank stupidity! ”’ 

“ At any rate, it is a piece of stupidity 
finally decided on. -She has twisted her 
father round her finger, and at a moment 
when I believed all was settled and I had 
commenced to purchase the jewelry. See— 
here is a beautiful bracelet—a masterpiece 
of workmanship! ” 

“Tt seems like a fatality,” remarked 
Weiss. ‘* After what you have said, I hard- 
ly like to tell you the happy turn which my 
suit has taken. Thanks to you and the ad- 
vantages you have placed in my way, the 
father has consented. I have tosee him to- 
day at his own house; in short, the door is 
no longer closed against me.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, well, I am exceedingly pleased to 
hear you say so! It will be a consolation to 
me to know that I have done some good 
here.” 

‘¢T hope that will not be your only recom- 
pense.” 

* Be that as it may, you will find all the 
documents you require for your agency, as 
also the amount for your professional prac- 
tice, at the office of my lawyer, Mr. Stroh- 
meyer, in the Rue des Serruriers. I shall 
leave Strasbourg immediately. You have a 
very fine cathedral, I admit, but your citi- 
zens drink too much beer—that is their mis- 
fortune. I have nothing to regret. A 
horrid country and a wretched people! Of 
course I do not allude to you personally; on 
the contrary, I wish you every prosperity, 
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and a happy future to both yourself and 
your intended. I should like to offer her a 
wedding-present—this bracelet, for instance; 
but unfortunately I have had initials en- 
graved on it. See! But I will have it 
changed,” and the south-countryman opened 
the casket. 

Augustus Weiss, while looking at the 
jewel admiringly, suddenly uttered a cry of 
surprise. 

it not a magnificent bracelet ? asked 
Cazenave. 

“Yes, yes; but what a coincidence! ” 

“ How ? ” 

“Why, ‘C. H.’ are the initials of my in- 
tended’s name!” 

“ Really?” 

** Yes, assuredly—Caroline Helmstetter! ”’ 

‘*What—Miss Caroline Helmstetter!” 
cried the south-countryman, as he made a 
prodigious effort to speak the name, “Is 
it Miss Caroline Helmstetter who is to be 
your wife ?” 

Yes.” 

‘* Miss Caroline, the daughter of the re- 
ceiver of taxes, No. 3, Rue des Serruriers ?” 

“ Yes, that is right. Do you know her 
then?” 

“Dolnot? Why, that is the young lady 
to whom I have been paying my addresses! ” 

“It cannot be possible! We have been 
hunting over the same ground!” exclaimed 
Augustus. 

“Or rather I have been hunting over 
your ground! ” said Cazenave. 

“ And, when I was instructing you in 
Strasbourg German, I was actually putting 
words in the mouth of my rival! ” said Au- 
gustus. 

“¢ And, as to myself, what else was I doing 
when I bought the practice of a solicitor in 
your name ?”’ asked Cazenave. 

“Just so! And, when I was encourag- 
ing you, and urging you to persevere with 
your suit, I was unquestionably working 
against my own interests! *’ 

** And, in appointing you my agent, I was 
destroying my best chance! 1 now under- — 
stand how it was that we were never both 
satisfied at the same time. Truly we are 
the heroes of a ludicrous romance! ” 

** Yes, but of one that will have the effect 
of greatly altering the complexion of 
things.” 

** Not at all, my dear friend—not at all! 
It is I who have come and unintentionally 
interfered with your projects; I am the one 
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who ought in honor to withdraw. The 
young lady loves you; marry her—become a 
solicitor, a land-agent, and a father of a 
large family.” 

‘¢ And you positively renounce her?” 

‘*T pledge you my word that I will never 
return to vex you. What I have said I will 
religiously adhere to. Good-by!” 

‘And are you actually going to leave 
Strasbourg ?”’ 


“Sooner than ever! Stay—here is the 
bracelet! Presentit in my name to your 
betrothed as my marriage-gift.” 

“And shall we continue to be good 
friends ?” 

‘“* Yes,” replied the south-countryman, as 
he finally and warmly pressed the hand of 
the young Alsatian; ‘‘ and permit me to add 
the words you.taught me on the occasion of 
our first meeting—Auf immer!—For Ever!” 


PHILIP AND LOUISE. 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 


HE names given in the title of this story 

are cut in the stone walls of a room in 

an old building in France, which was once 

the property of Cardinal Mazarin. The 
story runs thus:— . 

It was a cold and cheerless night during 
the regency of Anne of Austria. It was 
wet, too; so wet, that the garments of a 
man who was passing through the gardens 
of the Palais Royal, had become thoroughly 
saturated. 

_ He made his way hastily, nor slackened 

his speed until he reached a gate, the key of 
which he had lost, or forgotten. After a 
vain search he uttered an exclamation of 
surprise or dismay. 

The situation was, indeed, an unpleasant 
one, for the path he had traversed led only 
to the apartments of the queen-mother, 
Anne of Austria, and the hour was an un- 
seasonable one. Moreover, he could only 
enter his own apartments through this gate, 
for the man shivering with cold and fear, 
was the wily statesman, Cardinal Mazarin. 
For some time he walked back and forth, in 
sheer vexation, and then was forced by ex- 
treme cold to attempt climbing the high 
fence with iron raillings, that seemed to 
defy his efforts to reach the haven he 
sought. It was just possible he might do 
this without disturbing the guard, who were 
stationed at either end of the fence. 

But accustomed as he was to political 
climbing, he was-in this case destined to 
ignominious failure, for his cardinal’s robe 
caught an iron point, just as he thought 
himself safely over, and he could only call 
lustily for help. 

This adventure of the cardinal was first 


whispered in the salons, and then spoken 
boldly of, by the young count Philip de 
Villeneuve, who was a gentleman of great 
wealth and very handsome. He had lived a 
somewhat gay and reckless life, was admired 
by Queen Anne, and was a favorite at court. 

The antiquarian Delarue asserts that the 
queen-mother was at that time secretly 
married to Mazarin, who feared and was 
jealous of, the young count, and had long 
been seeking some way to effect his ruin. 
Now he was resolved. Fear and jealousy 
had become bitter hatred, and on a charge 
of treason Philip was imprisoned. 

He was not long, however, in making his 
escape, and astonished the lords and ladies 
of the court, by appearing among them in 
velvet doublet, gold fringe, and point lace, 
entertaining all within his circle, by relating 
his experience as a prisoner, until the en- 
trance of the lord cardinal, when he was 
again arrested, and taken back to his cell. 

Again the count escaped from his hated 
prison, and again appeared among his 
friends in court dress, which news was im- 
mediately carried to the cardinal. Before 
that evening had ended, and while he was 
conversing with Clara de Hautefort, the 
guards led him from the brilliant salon, 
and placed him, manacled and blindfolded, 
in a close carriage, so that the gay courtier 
had no idea where they were taking him; 
but knew by the distance that it must be far 
away from the Bastile, the gay court he 
loved so well, and the fair-haired Anne of 
Austria, whose vanity he had flattered by 
his boyish devotion, but whose displeasure he 
had incurred, by an unfortunate and ill- 
timed pleasantry. At length the horses 
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slackened their pace, and, leaving the car- 
riage, the guards took the prisoner through 
long and winding passages, keeping him 
blindfolded, until within the room which 
was henceforth to be his prison. This room 
was low and long. The stone walls formed 
an arch overhead, and the windows were 
barred and double barred; while everything 
around was mouldy and fast going to decay. 

Before the sense of bewilderment had 
passed away, his jailor came hobbling over 
the stones on crutches, for he was lame, and 
had but one arm. 

“Why am I here?” the count asked, 
looking gloomily around. ‘* The Bastile was 
better than this.” 

“It is for the cardinal’s pleasure, that 
young nobles are sent here; you need not 
ask me why. How should I know, indeed? 
My orders are, that between us, Louise and 
I, we keep you safe from all harm, allowing 
you no opportunity of making your escape 
under penalty of death, do you hear? 
Death! Should Count Philip de Villeneuve 
escape us, we are both to be put to death. 
No hat and cloak floating in the water be- 
low, no figure placed upon yonder bed will 
save us; for should you escape by stratagem 
from this place, your jailors are to be hanged 
in the courtyard below.”’ 

Louise and I! 

*¢ Louise!” repeated the young nobleman. 
** Who is Louise ?”’ 

‘¢ My daughter. I am too lame to go back 
and forth all day long. Louise will be your 
keeper; so, while I keep guard at the en- 
trance, Louise will be in this passage, and 
will attend you faithfully. Never fear, she 
will guard you carefully, for—she had orders 
from the lord cardinal.” 

** Is she young? ”’ the prisoner asked. 

‘Yes, young enough; twenty or there- 
abouts; mayhap you’ll fall in love with her.” 

The count observed a sarcastic smile upon 
the father’s ghastly countenance, as he went 
hobbling away through the long passage. 

The remark was acruel one, for a father 
to make concerning an unfortunate child; 
but disappointment had made him bitter, for 
he had once hoped great things from the 
great beauty of Louise’s face. 

Young, twenty or thereabouts,”” mused 
the prisoner. ‘“‘ Not a bad idea. I will fall 
in love with her—apparently, and then she 
will find some means to effect my escape, for 
it is only by strategy that I can hope to 
escape from this place. They will be vigi- 


lant, if their lives depend on my being kept 
here. Yes, I will fall in love with this girl. 
She need not be hanged for it, either; for, 
if she liberates me, I can take her away 
from here, and provide for her handsomely; 
there is an old place of mine ’’—— 

Here his meditations were interrupted by 
the turning of a key. The door slowly 
opened, and what did he see? deformity in 
its most hideous aspect—dwarfed deformity. 

Was this the daughter, and had the father 
make a cruel jest of her misfortune ? Love, 
or even the semblance of it, in connection 
with such an object, filled his soul with a 
shuddering horror. When he had sufficiently 
overcome this feeling he looked again; this 
time into the face of his strange jailor. Any 
of the court beauties would have given all 
the wealth they possessed for such beauty 
as the count looked upon for the first time. 

A complexion of wonderful purity and 
fairness, an abundance of hair falling in soft 
masses upon the bent shoulders; eyes large 
and lustrous; features as regular as though 
chiseled from marble, and an expression 
which changed rapidly from sympathy to 
sarcasm, as the prisoner, forgetful of all else, 
studied her face. At length she spoke:— 

** The Count Philip de Villeneuve was not 
aware that the cardinal is a collector of curi- 
osities. I am a specimen—Louise Bertole, 
at your service.”’ 

Her voice was so singularly sweet, her 
pronunciation so perfect, that the count 
could not but answer her respectfully, not- 
withstanding the sarcasm hidden beneath 
its sweetness. 

**T beg bardon, Louise, if my steady gaze 
has offended; but I am so much bewildered, 
and everything seems so strange, that I fear 
Ihave forgotten the manners becoming a 
gentleman.” 

‘*¢ There will be no need to remember them 
here,” she said, sadly; ‘‘ you will see no one 
but my father and myself. I came to bring 
you bread.” 

She had answere with such gentle dignity 
that he was at a loss for words; and he com- 
menced eating the bread she had brought 
him, looking down upon it, while she in 
turn studied his face. 

Then she brought him water to drink, and 
left him to his musings, which were of a 
different nature than before her coming. 

Had this gay courtier heart enough to 
abandon the project he had formed, of gain- 
ing his liberty through the love he should 
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awaken in the heart of one whom he had 
imagined to be as beautiful in form as in 
features; when, instead of the ideal he had 
formed, he saw an object of pity, and from 
which a man would naturally shrink ? 

He had lived a gay dissolute life, and his 
heart was not one to be touched easily, but 
his plans were disconcerted. It would not 
be easy, even could he conquer the aversion 
he felt, to make this girl believe that he was 
even interested in her, for in this one inter- 
view he comprehended the character with 
which he had to deal. Tosuch sensitiveness 
as is ever the portion of unfortunate beings 
like Louise Bertole, was added the sarcasm 
taught her by bitter experience. She had 
lived her life alone. Years ago, when she 
was a child, other children had shrank from 
the caresses she would have lavished upon 
them, and her father had not been able to 
love her, as he had loved the perfect chil- 
dren whose lives had not been spared to 
him. 

‘Tt will take time,’? he thought; ‘ but 
this girl must love me. I can see no other 
way of obtaining my freedom.” 

Gradually he gained the confidence of 
Louise, and learned that the place in which 
he was imprisoned was a house belonging to 
Mazarin, and was a kind of prison, where 
the cardinal confined his own personal 
enemies, or more properly speaking, those 
courtiers he hated for some real or supposed 
influence which they had over the queen- 
mother. 

At length the prisoner reproached his 
keeper with being harsh and unkind to him, 
as she was at times, the manner having be- 
come habitual to her; but in her heart there 
was all kindness toward the young and 
handsome nobleman. 

‘You should not treat me unkindly, 
Louise,” he said, ‘‘ because others have 
failed to understand the beauty of your soul.” 
And so with gentle, tender words he melted 
the ice which was an outer covering only of 
the deformed girl’s heart. Beneath it her 
heart beat with generous impulses, and true 
womanly feeling. Still, the approach to the 
love he had determined on was slow, soslow 
that when months had passed, he had no 
longer the desire to win it as a means of 
obtaining freedom. 

In Louise he had found a companion. 
Her clear subtile intelleet had for him a sort 
of fascination. She had all her life treasured 
up poetry and romance; had mastered more 
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of science than his idle life had given him 
time to do. The loneliness of the prison 
had become something of the past; the 
courtier had become a student, the cell a 
library; for he was not without money from 
his own estates, and Louise could readily get 
for him whatever he wished from Paris. 
He had forgotten to think of her as a re- 
pulsive being, as day by day the beauty of 
her mind revealed itself. 

She learned her power, and in this sweet 
companionship, his mind soared above the 
selfishness which had dwarfed it. In this 
strange friendship he had found rest, and 
waited patiently for the time when his 
persecutors should be induced, through the 
persuasions of his friends, to liberate him. 

To Louise this companionship had opened 
a new world, and her love became devotion. 
Anxiously she watched the fading color, and 
saw the face which was to her as the face of 
an angel, grow thin and colorless. 

The room, with low arches and stone walls, 
was dark and damp; Philip had been accus- 
tomed to sunshine, warmth and liberty, until 
he was so unfortunate as to incur the cardi- 
nal’s displeasure. 

The bread Louise brought him was hardly 
tasted, and she often contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the old soldier her father, and 
carry to Philip’s cell delicacies she had pre- 
pared. But all seemed of no avail, and he 
beeame so sad that even Louise’s smiles 
failed to cheer him. As his strength failed, 
she nursed him more tenderly, but the fever 
in his veins was not to be thus destroyed. 

‘** Philip, dear Philip,’’ she said, clasping 
her small hands in anguish, “ you will die 
here;”’ then added slowly and distinctly— 
you must go away! ”’ 

Her tender thoughtfulness, together with 
a prospect of freedom, invigorated him so 
much that the color came into his face, and 
the light to his eyes. Then, as the impossi- 
bility of this presented itself to his mind, he 
sobbed aloud. 

** No, Louise, it is quite impossible!” he 
answered, at length. 

‘*¢ Nothing is impossible to those who are 
determined,’’ she said; and so left him to 
wonder at her courage and devotion. 

The following evening Louise opened the 
door, saying, ‘‘ Philip, you must follow me.” 

He followed her through passage after 
passage, as one in a dream, until at length 
they stood beneath the canopy which is at 
night studded with stars. It was to him as 
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a glimpse of heaven, and the air seemed to 
cool the fever in his veins. After breathing 
it in silence for a few moments, he said, 
giving a sigh of relief:— 

‘* Now, my sweet friend and comforter, 1 
am ready to go in; back to my prison cell. 
I shall be better for this.” 

Back, Philip! she exclaimed, when I 
have everything planned for your escape ? 
No! Go and be happy.” 

‘Never!’ he answered. ‘ DoI not know 
that my life will be your death ?” 

‘*Tt may not be so,” she said, in her beau- 
tiful renunciation of self; ‘‘ and itis certain 
death for you to re-enter those walls. DolI 
not know the prison fever? Philip, I bid 
you go; to remember poor Louise only as a 
dream, which, although frightful at first, you 
did not fear at the last.” 

** Neither do I fear to meet my fate. I 
am no coward! Come,’ he said, taking her 
hand, “let us return to our books.” 

Then from the depths of those lustrous 
eyes the soul looked out, as she answered 
with unfaltering devotion :— 

“Philip, I cannot let you die. Go!” 

The word was a command, and for the 
moment the deformed girl a queen. She 
had determined on his release; and he al- 
lowed himself to hope that he could return, 
and take her, with her father, to a place of 
safety, before Mazarin was aware of his es- 
cape, as he did not intend to present him- 
self at court as in times past. 

“‘T will go,”” he said, fondly kissing her 
fair brow; but, Louise, I will not desert you, 
for I shall soon return, and place you with 


your father in a home which shall be all 
your own.” 

With those words he disappeared, and 
Louise Bertole kneeling, clasped her hands, 
and breathed a prayer for his safety. 

He reached his friends; but the fever was 
not to be baffled; and during his ravings his 
friends concealed him carefully. At length, 
when consciousness and sufficient strength 
returned, he was told that Louise and her 
father had been placed in close confinement, 
and were sentenced to death. 

He remembered the favor the queen- 
mother had sometimes shown him, and 
hastened to her, to plead with her for her 
influence with Mazarin in behalf of his 
liberator and her father. She promised to 
intercede for them, and he hastened to the 
prison to carry this encouragement to Louise. 

The vengeance of the cardinal had been 
swift, and the sight Count Philip de Ville- 
neuve saw in the courtyard was one which 
saddened his future life. 

Upon a rude table were stretched two 
forms, and sheets covered them. Near by 
was the scaffold. 

He was never imprisoned again, as Maza- 
rin’s death occurred soon after the events 
related above; but the shadows of that scaf- 
fold hung over him forever, and the serious 
man who took the place of Count Philip de 
Villeneuve bore no resemblance to that gay 
courtier. The tragedy of his prison life had 


made him seem to himself a ghost among | 


men. The remaining years of his life he 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and he was called ‘‘ Philip the Philosopher.” 


TWILIGHT’S HOUR. 


A STILLNESS reigns on every side, 
A calm and rest; 
The dreamy hush of eventide; 
And in the west 


The crimson lights of sunset’s glow 
Sink one by one. 


Light zephyrs whisper soft and low, 
The day is done. 


The wave has ceased to bound and roar, 
And now is still; 
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The dusky shades are spreading o’er 
The vale and hill. 


And slowly, softly, fades away 
The mellow light. 

Solemn the hour at close of day 
That heralds night. 


Peacefully rest in gentle sleep 
Each tiny flower; 

All sound is hushed in silence deep; 
twilight’s hour. 
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SOME CURIOUS WAGERS. 


O far as we can go back in the world’s 
history, we find the rage for making 
wagers prevalent. The Romans had a great 
taste for wagers and bets; and they had a 
conventional form of ratifying these con- 
tracts, which consisted in taking from the 
finger the ring which the higher classes in- 
variably wore, and giving it into the keep- 
ing of some third party umpire. One of the 
wildest bets ever made was that of a physi- 
cian of the ancient world named Asclepia- 
des. He wagered against Fortune that he 
would never be ill during his life, under 
penalty of losing the reputation he had ac- 
quired of being the most famous physician 
of his time. Absurd and impious as was 
this presumption, he won his wager, al- 
though he could not enjoy it, for, at a very 
advanced period of life, he died from the 
effects of a fall. 

The Romans were forbidden to bet upon 
the success of an unlawful game, or indeed 
of any games whatever, unless they were 
trials of courage, bodily strength, or skill. 

The parliament of Dole, in France, was 
called upon to decide a very curious wager 
in the year 1634. It was between two citi- 
zens of Pasmes, one of whom had agreed, 
on consideration of his being paid the sum 
of twenty-four francs, to furnish the other 
with a quantity of grains of millet, in propor- 
tion to the number of children that should 
be born within a certain extent of country 
during one year. He was to hand over one 
grain for the first child, two for the second, 
four for the third, and so on, always doubling 
the number of grains for each successive 
birth. The number of children born within 
the specified time was sixty-six; and such an 
enormous quantity of grains of millet had to 
be supplied to meet the conditions of the 
agreement, that the contracting party de- 
manded the canceling of the bet, on the 
ground that it was founded upon an impossi- 
ble condition. The court agreed at once 
that it was impossible for the contract to be 
carried out; and decided that the person who 
had received the twenty-four francs should 
repay them to his opponent, and should 
give him an additional sum of twenty-four 
francs. Surely this was anything but a just 
judgment, for it was impossible that the 
gainer could have lost. He made his calcu- 


lations, and was betting upon the ignorance 
of the loser. It was therefore a wager 
based upon bad faith, and should have been 
annuled altogether. 

A wager was made early in the last cen- 
tury by a banker named Bulliot. He was a 
firm believer in the superstition that if rain 
falls on St. Swithin’s day (July 15), it will 
also fall, more or less, for forty days after. 
St. Swithin’s day in the year 1725 was very 
wet; and so Bulliot offered to bet any one 
who choose to put down his money, that the 
next forty days would be rainy. So many 
persons showed a desire to take up this 
wager, that its terms were reduced to writing 
as follows: ‘‘ If, dating from St. Swithin’s 
day, it rains more or little during forty days 
successively, Bulliot will be considered to 
have gained; but if it ceases to rain for only 
one day during that time, Bulliot has lost.” 
On these terms, Bulliot bet against all 
who presented themselves. He was so con- 
fident of success that he placed money 
against articles of value of every description. 
People brought gold-headed canes, snuff- 
boxes, jewels, even clothes, and Bulliot 
wagered as much money against them as he 
considered they were worth. When his 
stock of cash came to an end, he issued 
notes and bills of exchange to such an ex- 
tent that it was said he had paper money 
out to the amount of a hundred thousand 
crowns. All this naturally excited a great 
deal of public curiosity, and the rash man 
found himself quite fashionable for the time . 
being. Verses were made in his honor, a 
play was produced which had him for its 
hero; in a word he attracted as much atten- 
tion as if he had been a monarch or a fam- 
ous statesman. But, unfortunately for 
Bulliot, St. Swithin was not true to his 
character. For the first twenty-one days of 
the stipulated time, more or less rain fell. 
The twenty-second day, however, was 
bright and cloudless, and night came on 
without there being the slightest sign of 
rain. “Bulliot was ruined, and ruined so 
completely that he was unable to meet the 
notes and bills that bore his name. The 
holders of these tried to enforce payment; 
but the ancient law did not recognize debts 
of this kind, any more than does the law of 
more modern days. They were accordingly 
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non-suited, and their debts declared irrecov- 
erable. 

In the early part of the present century, 
sporting men were fond of betting on the 
duration of the lives of celebrities. Napo- 
leon I. was especially the subject of these 
wagers. It is related that at a dinner party 
in 1809, Sir Mark Sykes offered to pay any- 
one who would give him a hundred guineas 
down, a guinea a day so long as Napoleon 
lived. The offer was taken by a clergyman 
present; and for three years Sir Mark paid 
him three hundred and sixty-five guineas per 
annum. He then thought he had thrown 
away enough money, and disputed further 
payment. The recipient, who was notat all 
disposed to lose his comfortable annuity, 
brought an action, which, after lengthy liti- 
gation, was decided in favor of the baronet. 

A foreign prince staying in Paris made a 
heavy bet with a member of the Imperial 
Club that he—the prince—would, in the 
course of the next two hours, be arrested by 
the police without committing any offence 
or provoking the authorities in any fashion. 
The way he won his wager was by dressing 
himself in a tattered old blouse, a pair of 
mouldy boots full of holes, and a disreputa- 
ble burlesque of a hat. Thus attired, he 
walked up to one of the most aristocratic 
cafes in Paris, and, seating himself at a 
table, called for a cup of coffee. The 
waiter, as was only natural, did not care 
about serving so suspicious-looking a cus- 
tomer before he was assured that payment 
would be forthcoming, so he told the prince 
that he must pay in advance. Upon this, 
his highness pulled a bundle of bank-notes 

out of his pocket, and picking out one of 
’ considerable value, told him to take the 
price of the coffee out of it and bring back 
the change. The man immediately went in 
search of the proprietor of the cafe, who, 
when he had heard the facts of the case, 
ordered the coffee to be served, and at the 
same time sent to the nearest police station 
for a sergent de ville. The prince was of 
course arrested, and taken before a commis- 
sary of police. He announced his rank, and 
told his reasons for assuming such an un- 
princely costume. The authorities were 
obdurate at first; but finally, they consented 
to send the prince under escort to the Im- 
perial Club, where the gentleman with 
whom the bet had been made proved his 
identity, and paid his highness the money 
he had fairly won. 


Vieuxtemps, the well-known violinist, used 
to tell a strange story of a wager which he 
averred he had really witnessed whilst on a 
visit to London. It was to the effect that 
one day as he was walking across London 
Bridge, a poor wretch jumped up on to the 
parapet and leaped down into the river. 
There was at once a rush of eager specta- 
tors, and a voice shouted: ‘I'll bet he 
drowns!” “Two to one, he'll swim 
ashore!”? ‘*Done!” Meanwhile, Vieux- 
temps had hastened to get a boat, and was 
rowing with a waterman to the rescue of 
the unhappy creature, who was floundering 
about, and just managing to keep himself 
afloat. As they reached him, and were 
preparing to pull him into the boat, there 
was a roar from the bridge: ‘‘ Leave him 
alone—there is a bet on!” The waterman 
immediately lay on his oars, refusing to 
make any further attempt to save the 
drowning man; and Vieuxtemps saw him 
sink before his very eyes. 

A bet was one made in relation to the 
Master of the Revels to George II., named 
Heidegger, whose ugliness it was declared 
impossible to surpass. One of the courtiers 
wagered that he would produce some one 
who should be pronounced uglier than 
Heidegger. He was allowed a few days in 
which to unearth his champion, and it is 
said that he employed them in personally 
ransacking the worst slums of London. 


Somewhere in St. Giles’ he found an old wo-- 


man whom he thought sufficiently plain to 
confront with Heidegger. When the two 
were put face to face, the judges said that 
it was impossible to decide which of them 
was entitled to bear the proud title of 
‘ugliest being in London.” A courtier, 
however, suggested that Heidegger should 
put on the old woman’s bonnet. This he 
did; and the additional ugliness it gave him 
was such that he was unanimously declared 
the winner. 

A notorious gambler of the last century 
finally ruined himself by a very extraordi- 
nary bet. He had been playing with Lord 
Lorn; their stakes had been very high, and 
luck had gone steadily against him. Exas- 
perated at his losses, he jumped up from 
the card-table, and seizing a large punch- 
bowl, said: ‘For once I'll have a bet 
where I have an equal chance of winning! 
Odd or even, for fifteen thousand guineas? ” 
“Odd,” replied the peer calmly. The bowl 
was dashed against the wall, and on the 
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pieces being counted, there proved to be an 
odd one. The rash gambler paid up his 
fifteen thousand guineas; but, if tradition 
be correct, it was only by selling the last of 
his estate that he was enabled to do so. 

Some years ago, a gentleman made a 
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heavy bet that he would stand for a day on 
London Bridge with a tray full of sovereigns 
fresh from the Mint, which he would be un- 
able to dispose of at a penny apiece. A 
nursemaid bought one to quiet a crying 
child; but no more were disposed of. 


THE SHADOW 


RULY it was a weird place, that old mill, 
standing out black and desolate amid 
the gay luxuriance of Devonshire coloring. 
A blue sky, bright, deep, pure, melting 
away in a distant line of soft haze-shadowed 
sea, emerald turf contrasting strongly with 
red rock and clay, masses of foliage bright 
with autumn tints; and in the midst of all 
this living beauty the old mill, black, decay- 
ing and deserted. 

I declare I am getting quite poetical and 
sentimental about the old place—and that is 
not like me, sober, steady, Ellen Buzzacott. 

I have promised William and Effie to 
write down their story; but indeed they 
must be content to have it plain, without 
any fine writing, for that would be beyond 
me; and, to my mind, tell the story as plain 
as you will, its just a romance itself, as good 
as any of those made-up books, or as bad, I 
should say. 

I began about the old mill because it just 
came into my mind how pretty Effie looked 
that autumn day—so long ago now—when 
she would drag me out, a good three-mile 
walk, to the place, to go blackberrying, and 
she turned sixteen, and the stuff cut out for 
her first long gown! She was our youngest, 
and we loved her dearly. Ay, through it all 
we did, though Hannah and Sarah were a 
bit sharp with her at times; but that was 
when her young giddy ways reminded them 
of her mother, who was not ours. 

My father, Robert Buzzacott, of Torlea 
End, married twice; and, with all respect to 
him, we thought it hard, we three of‘ the 
first marriage. What did he want with a 
second wife, and he nearly sixty, though he 
did not look his age by ten years? I was 
seven-and-twenty when our own poor mother 
died. She was a good woman, and she 
brought us up well. Father could have felt 
no difference in his house as far as comfort 
went, for Hannah and Sarah, my eldest 
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sisters, who had been married and widowed 
some years before, came home to live, not 
from lack of means, but because it was the 
proper place for them to be; and their ways 
were mother’s allover. Both were childless; 
but Sarah had been the second wife of a 
distant cousin of our name, and she brought 
with her his little boy, a dear lad who kept 
the house cheerful. 

We settled in our own minds that father 
would leave Torlea End to him, as father had 
no son of his own, and Dick would keep the 
land in the old name. So it seemed to us 
very hard that a girl of nineteen, out of a 
thriftless home, not knowing how to do 
anything useful, should be made mistress in 
mother’s stead, and put over us steady, 
experienced women. Her people were 
gentlefolk who had come down in the world 
—her father a reckless, improvident fellow, 
her mother thriftless and proud, full of fine- 
lady airs, which were hard to keep up amid 
debts and difficulties. I do not blame poor 
Euphemia for being glad to escape from her 
comfortless home; and my father was very 
good-looking even then, though it could not 
have been from true love that she married 
him, with that difference in their ages. 
Well, one should never judge the dead! 

Trying enough she was, poor child, with 
her airs and flighty ways. But it did not 
last; before the year was out she lay cold in 
Torleacombe churchyard, and her baby, a 
delicate little girl, was left us to bring up. 
Father was disappointed at first because it 
was not a boy; but he got over that, and 
spoilt little Effie as badly as any of us. 
While he lived he would never part with the 
child; but he died when she was nearly ten 
years old; and after that Mrs. Carell, her 
grandmother, would have her on visits, as 
was natural, perhaps, but not good for Effie. 
Her grandmother filled the child’s head with 
nonsense about her pretty face, and she was 
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a lady on her mother’s side, and must not 
marry among common folk. I do not know 
that it hurt Effie much. She was a gentle, 
affectionate girl, fond of her own way, to be 
sure; but then she always had it—as, for 
example, on the very afternoon that she 
dragged me off to sit among the bushes at 
Mill-dale while she smeared her pretty frock 
scrambling after blackberries. 

How pretty she looked, her dainty little 
blue-and-white figure changing unconscious- 
ly into a hundred graceful attitudes as she 
reached up among the tangle of red and 
yellow leaves! As the afternoon waned, 
some one else came to admire the picture. 
I could have spared him. My attention was 
suddenly attracted by a stranger, a tall young 
man in light-gray clothes, whose general air 
and bearing distinguished him, even at a 
distance, from our country-bred neighbors. 
To my surprise, he went straight over to my 
sister and took her hand, saying:— 

“This is my cousin Effie. Am I right?” 

I rose and drew near. Effie stood among 
the bramble-branches, with one of the pret- 
tiest expressions of astonishment on her 
face. 

“* And who may you be?” I asked some- 
what sharply; but I knew by instinct almost 
before the answer came. 

**T am William Carell, Effie’s cousin. Let 
me see, second cousin is more accurate, I 
believe. Am I speaking to Miss Buzza- 
cott?” 

I nodded, not over-pleased. His face an- 
swered for his identity. 

‘* How do you know I am Effie ? ”’ inquired 
the child, with her soft, sweet laugh. 

His look answered her, though his words 
were to me. 

“¢ She is the image of Mrs. Carell.” 

He was right. Effie’s delicate face and 
soft brown eyes were, no doubt, very like 
what her grandmother’s must have been in 
early days. 

The blackberrying was over for that time. 
I folded my work while he helped Effie with 
her baskets. I remembered all about him 
now; he was the great nephew of whom I 
had heard such talk lately. The Carells had 
been gentlefolk, as I said, and this was the 
grandson of James Carell’s steady, well-to-do 
brother, a wealthy Liverpool merchant, who 
had died. Mrs. Carell loved to talk of her 
husband’s rich relatives; and there had been 
much said of this William, who was some 
day to come by Torleacombe on business, 
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and pay his great-uncle and aunt a visit. So 
here he was, fine-looking enough, about 
seven or eight and twenty, I should guess, 
with a black tie for his father, who had been 
dead about a year, and look of admiration 
for his cousin Effie that I was not too glad 
to see. 

- t’s a dark old place,”’ he said, looking 
up at the ruined mill as we turned away. 
‘* Was it always so desolate ?” 

‘¢ Oh, there’s an awesome tale about it!” 
cried Effie. ‘‘ But I mustn’t tell it to you; it 
makes Aunt Ellen nervous;” and she 
laughed saucily. 

Smugglers, robbers?” said William 
Carell, smiling. ‘ It looks like it.” 

worse,” replied Effie, much worse! 
*Twas here the man lived who sold his 
soul to the Evil One that he might marry a 
girl who did not want him, for she was be- 
trothed to a sailor over the sea. Folk say 
that his wicked spirit walks there; and none 
dare enter for fear some awful sight should 
take their wits. The most daresome that 
ever tried it did not come out the same.”’ 

“Come, come, ’tis idle talk!” I said, for 
there were blacker and more sinful parts in 
the tale than the child knew, and I could 
never bear to hear her touch upon them, 
even though unconsciously. 

“You forget your aunt’s nerves,” said 
William. ‘‘ By the by, you are sisters really, 
are you not?” 

“Oh, ay!’ answered Effie. ‘‘ But ’tis all 
the same. They do be so reverend, I could ~ 
never go forward not to give them some title; 
and Dick learned me that.’’ 

It was true; we had never checked her, 
for it seemed more respectful from the child 
when we were so much older. 

Does Dick ’—with an accent of disfavor 
—‘‘* learn’ you still, whoever he may be?” 

Why, he’s my cousin,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘¢‘ Aunt Sarah’s son! My own first cousin, 
too! ” 

‘¢ And I am but second,” said William, 
his emphasis answering hers. ‘‘ But let me 
remind you, on my own account, that I am 
a whole cousin, while he is but half. Why, 
really he must be your half-nephew! ” 

“That he isn’t!’ persisted Effie, with a 
litile frown. ‘* He is Aunt Sarah’s step-son, 


and she married her third cousin, so there!” 
‘The result of which is that he is no re- 
lation to you at all.” 
Effie’s color rose, as it always did when she 
was crossed. 


‘“* He is Dick,’’ she declared, stoutly, “‘and 
I love him dearly! ”’ 

‘* We are such a-mixed up family,” I inter- 
posed, vexed that the child should be willful 
before a stranger, “‘ ’tis hard to set us out in 
proper relationship. However, you are 
right, Mr. Carell. My sister’s step-son is 
only a connection of Effie’s; but they have 
grown up together.”” And I smiled, as not 


unwilling that he should infer something, 


further, for we three sisters had decided in 
our hearts how the childish love should end. 

When we reached home it was only bare 
civility to ask Effie’s new cousin into tea, 
though I fancied that Dick, who came to the 
gate to take Effie’s baskets, was not over 
cordial to the well-dressed young man who 
carried them. Poor Dick! He had been 
working hard about the farm, and even 
when brushed up and made tidy for tea, he 
looked but a clownish youth beside this easy 
town-bred gentleman. 

The next day Effie’s grandmother carried 
her off to stay at Torredge for a time. We 
never liked to let her go; but we could not 
refuse to let the child be sometimes with her 
mother’s people. Still my heart was heavy 
when she left us, for I feared something. 

When she returned I knew what my dread 
had been; Effie was engaged to William 
Carell. Mrs. Carell was delighted; and 
what could we say? Mr. Carell was young, 
rich, steady, and had excellent prospects. 
What objection could we make but that we 
were taken by surprise? The grandmother 
talked of poor Euphemia’s child marrying in 
her proper sphere, and looked upon us as 
envious sisters when we pleaded for time. 
William Carell urged that he loved Effie, 
and she that she loved him. Not that we 
could feel convinced that there was more 
serious feeling on her part than with a child 
crying for its last new toy. How could there 
be real love in a ten-days’ acquaintance ? 
Mrs. Carell overruled everything; we were 
tired out with discussions, and gave in. 

Marry in haste, repent at leisure,’ 
quoted Sarah. 

“* Ah,” replied Mrs. Carell smoothly, ** we 
all have our little plans for those we love, 
and it is trying when the lot is differently 
cast by a Higher Power! How is Mr. Dick? 


I have not seen him lately.” 

So Effie was married. What an impossible 
dream the whole thing seemed! How hard 
I struggled to awake and find again the true 
childish Effie, with her short frocks and 
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blackberry-basket, ignorant of lovers and 
love-making! Why, on the very morning 
we set the marriage feast we came upon the 
tattered geography she had thrown aside to 
drag me out to Mill-dale! 

‘“* To think ’tis not two months since [ was 
saying my lessons to you!” she cried, and 
burst out laughing; I was nearer tears. 

Mrs. Carell took all the charge of Effie’s 
clothes out of ourhands. Maybe our notions 
were old-fashioned as to how a lady should be 
dressed; but we did protest against all the 
little money her father had left her being 
spent on what they called a “‘ trousseau.” In 
vain! Mrs. Carrell declared that her nephew 
would make a handsome provision for his 
wife without her few poor hundreds, and 
that it was far more important that she 
should be provided with a little real lace and 
some handsome jewelry, such as were worn 
by the fine folk amongst whom she would 
live. All William’s money was invested in 
a large and prosperous banking concern in 
Liverpool, and he had taken a large house 
in one of the prettiest suburbs for his wife, 
and was furnishing it beautifully. 

So the clear, bright December morning 
dawned, a frosty, sparkling day, and Effie 
was married in Torleacombe Church. All 
the countryside came to see the ceremony, 
and the feast was spread afterwards in the 


best parlor; then the carriage came round 


to take the bridal pair away. The child 
kissed us all; but in her flurry she over- 
looked Dick, who stood very silent, doing 
nothing to attract her attention. But as she 
reached the door, she remembered, and, 
breaking from her husband, she ran back to 
throw both her arms round her old play- 
mate’s neck. 

“OQ dear Dick, how did I forget you? 
Wish me good luck, Dick—do ?” 

‘‘Good luck to you, Effie,” he said, qui- 
etly; and then old Mrs. Carell bustled for- 
ward. 

‘“‘There, child; that will do. You will 
lose your train; don’t keep William wait- 
ing. Ofcourse Mr. Dick wishes you every 
blessing, and all that sort of thing.’”? And 
Effie was gone. 

The winter passed away. We heard some- 
times from the child, and she seemed al- 
ways happy and amused. William took her 
abroad first, and then they came back to 
settle at Liverpool; and she wrote in great 
glee of her fine house and carriage. He 
seemed a good husband, and we tried to feel 
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content; but we missed her sorely, and 
often wondered how she got on with his 
friends—for of course her education had not 
been equal to theirs. But she was quick at 
taking up people’s ways and manner of 
speaking, and no doubt her pretty face car- 
ried her over many mistakes. She was just 
at the age to be moulded readily, and as 
time went by her letters became shorter and 
fewer, but were better written and ex- 
pressed; she dropped the country phrases 
she was wont to use, and with them disap- 
peared much of her childishness. She 
seemed to be making friends for herself 
among William’s friends, and we were glad, 
though of course it cut her off from us. By 
degrees we began to feel a difficulty in 
writing to her, as our own interests ceased 
to be hers, and her letters were more about 
general things. We did not know her life— 
how could she write about it ? 

In the second year of her marriage a baby 
was born, alittle boy. Old Mrs. Carell took 
it upon herself to go to Liverpool, so of 
course none of us were wanted. I longed 
to see little Effie, whose own baby days had 
been spent in my arms; but as she did not 
ask for me, it was not my place to go for- 
ward. My place! How things had changed 
when there came to be a thought of dis- 
tance and difference of position between me 
and the child! Mrs. Carell reported that 
she was very well and happy, with all her 
surroundings very handsome, and comfort 
everywhere, but the baby was a delicate 
little thing. 

Sarah looked very grim when she heard 
of his birth, for Effie’s son shut out Dick’s 
chance of the farm, since father had left it 
to each of us in succession, and then to the 
eldest grandson; failing grandsons, it would 
have gone to Dick. Her disappointment 
was natural enough, but the lad took it well. 
Ever since that December wedding he had 
been longing to get away from Torlea; but 
Sarah persuaded him to keep with us. Now 
he would have his way, it being mecessary 
that he should have some occupation in life; 
so he took a situation in Manchester similar 
to what his father had held before him. It 
was another blank in our home. 


They need not have troubled so over 


Effie’s poor little child. He did not see his 
second birthday; and the mother’s broken- 
hearted letter to me was the first natural 
one I had had from her for months—not 
that she said much, but the little she did say 


was her real self showing in every word. 
The letter struck me somehow as if grief for 
her child were not thé only trouble that 
weighed on her. I wrote at once as hearty 
and loving an answer as I could make up; 
but that was the last line I, or any of us, 
had from her. Twice again I wrote, but 
there was no reply, and the fancy hurt me 
sorely that maybe she had grown a fine lady, 
and was offended that I should speak to her 
in the old fond way. We could not hear of 
her through Torredge, for old Mrs. Carell 
had died in the spring; there was nothing 
for it but to be patient, and’ hope for news 
when it should please our child to think of 
us again. And so months passed. 

One blustering October evening I stood 
alone in our cheerful kitchen. Hannah and 
Sarah were busy, and the servant was lay- 
ing the parlor table for tea. My heart and 
thoughts were full of Effie, as I mixed the 
cakes, and remembered how proud she had 
been in old days to help me, and how often 
just such a cheery firelight as was shining 
now had shone upon her pretty face as she 
bent over the hearth. 

There was a tap, low and timid; but 
strangely familiar was'the sound. I opened 
the door. A woman stood there, drenched 
with the rain, wearied with the wind. 

Effie!’ I cried, in amazement, and al- 
most fear. 

She threw herself into my arms. 


‘Aunt Ellen,’ she said, ‘“‘take me. 
‘home! ” 


It was a strange home-coming for the girl 
we had thought of as happy and prosperous. 
Alone, on foot—what could it mean? That 
night she slept in my arms. 

“¢ Well, of all freaks in the world! ’’ ejacu- 
lated Sarah, shaking her head, as we got 
over the shock and surprise. 

Something was very wrong—we could tell 
that—but what ? 

Effie lay sleeping on my bed. How im- 
possible and how unreal it seemed, as we 
talked over the puzzle in low voices, and 
looked at our child, given back to us so 
strangely! 

**T can scarcely fetch my breath again,” 
said Hannah. ‘‘ But ’tis no way for her to 
come. There’s trouble somewhere.” 

‘¢Those Carels were a bad stock,’ re- 
marked Sarah, ‘‘but ’tis the woman to 
blame, nine cases in ten. If the trouble 
were his making, Effie would have written.” 
Sarah was always hard upon Effie for the 
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way she had let usdrop. I could not feel 
certain she had hit the truth here, that the 
poor young thing’s giddy ways and inexpe- 
rience had led her into some difficulty. 
Well, she would tell us all in the morning, 
and I was glad to see her dear face again, 
anyway. 

But the morning brought little satisfac- 
tion to our loving anxiety. She rose, and 
would have dressed, but her clothes were 
all wet and muddy; so I made her stay up- 
stairs by the fire, wrapped in my dressing- 
gown. Then she seemed to recollect, and 
asked if the cart were going into Elford. 
Her things were at the railway station. 
Could they be called for? 

She was very nice and gentle, and hoped 
she had not frightened us by the way she 
had arrived the night before. Her coming 
had been quite sudden, and there had not 
been time to write. Would Aunt Hannah 
give her house-room fora while? No, there 
never were conveyances at Elford station; 
she had forgotten it. A fly from the hotel ? 
It was so stupid, but she had never thought 
of that. How pleasant it was to be back at 
Torlea! Yes, William was quite well, but 


he had gone away for a little while, and 


hoped her aunts would let her stay with 
them; indeed—with a confidential lowering 
of the voice—there were some little money 
difficulties. Business men met with these 
disagreeables sometimes. She hoped they 
would soon blow over. 

‘“*Blow over! Did she know?” That 
was what we said that evening when we 
read the newspaper from Elford. The bank 
on which William’s prosperity depended had 
stopped payment. I am not well up in 
money matters, but a very few lines con- 
vinced me that Hannah and Sarah were 
right when they said William Carell must be 
ruined and have lost every sixpence he had 
in the world. 

Furthermore, it was not at all certain—so 
said the paper, quoting from an influential 
London journal—that those in whose hands 
the bank management had rested were not 
guilty of something more than neglect. We 
shook our heads, and quoted the verse about 
those who make haste to get rich. 

Effie stayed on at Torlea. William never 
wrote to her, and she did not seem to expect 
it. To my elder sisters she said little, 
shrinking back before them into the child 
she had been when we let her go from us; 
and yet we all felt the difference these years 


had made. In dress, in speech, in manner, 
she belonged tous no more. Hannah would 
sometimes order her about as in days gone 
by, and then stop short as the slight figure 
moved with such quiet gracefulness; and 
the work that came as a matter of course to 
us seemed suddenly too rough for the deli- 
cate hands that looked so white and soft and 
fragile. Gentle and willing though she was, 
there had come a certain indefinable change 
in voice and bearing that marked a distance 
between us; and when we would fain have 
questioned, not even Sarah dared to attempt 
to break down the reserve we were forced 
to respect in spite of ourselves. 

One evening, when I was sitting alone in 
the old fireside nook where the child and I 
had been wont to keep school in the past 
winters, Effie came in and, pulling out her 


‘old stool beside me, laid her head upon my 


lap. 
‘* What a wild night!” she said, with a 
weary little sigh. 

‘* My dear,” it came out before I could 
help it, “‘ do you never hear from your hus- 
band?” 

ina low voice. Why should I?” 

**O Effie,” I cried out, unable to contain 
myself longer, ‘“‘there is something more 
than a money difficulty between you and 
William, or you would be with him now! 
Though I have never married, I know that 
much of a wife’s duty.” 

‘¢ Then a man should take his wife from 
among his equals,” said Effie, slowly and 
bitterly, ‘‘or he may tire of a pretty face. 
O Aunt Ellen, I was such a child, how could 
you let me marry? 

‘‘Tt was all well at first; he petted and 
made much of me, and seemed amused by 
my country ways. But we hadn’t been 
long in Liverpool when he began to find 
fault. I didn’t speak like the people he was 
used to be with. His wife must not do 
this, and must do the other. He was right, 
and he meant well—he wanted to train me. 
I see it now; but you know I was never one 
to take fault-finding kindly. At times I did 
and said the very thing I knew he thought 
wrong—sometimes on purpose, when I was 
angry; sometimes they would slip out when 
I got flurried through feeling different from 
the people around me. Anyway, we had a 
scene one day. I told him that he had 
better have chosen a lady, and that—that— 
Ill tell you straight out, aunt Ellen. I 
threw it at him that Dick had never found 
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fault with my ways—and— Oh, never 
mind! He had more patience with me than 
I with him. We made it up; but he 
never was the same tome. I told him he 
had promised me pretiy things and a fine 
house, but I hadn’t known fault-finding was 
to be sauce to them. Why had he married 
me? He said ‘ For love;’ and I said there 
never was much to trust toin a love-match of 
ten days’ acquaintance.” 

‘¢ Effie, child, how could you ?”’ 

“*T think I was out of my mind to say it, 
but you know I never count my words 
when I am crossed. He took no notice; 
but we were cold to one another, and the 
heart went out of life. That was before 
baby died. Somehow I thought the sorrow 
would have brought us nearer; but it did 
not. He became grave and silent, away at 
his business all day, and thinking about that 
horrid bank all the evening. Then one day 
he told me very quietly that he had done his 
best, but that it could keep us no longer. 
We were beggars; and he was going away to 
try if he could make out a living somewhere. 
If ever he did, he would come for me; but 
meanwhile I had better go home. Then it 
came across me what the meaning was of the 
fuss and worry there had been lately, and 
strangers coming to the house, and William 
going out early and coming in late. Some- 
how I couldn’t speak; it all came upon me 
so suddenly. I sat like a stone while he 
said what he had to say, and gave me money 
for my journey, and kissed me, and went 
out of the house. I didn’t understand that 
that was good-by till Mr. Ellis—that was an 
old friend—came early next day and said he 
had promised William to see me into the 
train. He was very nice and kind, and ex- 
plained to me about the things, and showed 
me what I might take. It wasn’t much. 
There, Aunt Ellen, you know the whole, 
and can tell the others what you like. I’m 
tired of being married, and I have come 
home; ”’ and she nestled down closer, like a 
child wearied with a day’s play. 

‘* But my dear,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are mar- 
ried, and you can’t get rid of your obliga- 
tionsso. Youshould write to your husband. 
Don’t you know where he is ?”’ 

‘*No! I won’t be talked to about it, Aunt 
Ellen. It is a bit of my life that is over. 
I’ve come home to be Effie again.” 


The years went by—eight long years, with 
their changes and chances, but never word 
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nor token did they bring from William 
Carell. In the stormy autumn that Effie 
came back to Torlea End there was a great 
disaster at sea. An emigrant-ship was lost, 
with every soul on board. I noticed Effie’s 
face as the news was read, and it grew 
deathly white. The paper disappeared next 
day, and Hannah searched for it in vain. 
It sometimes came into my mind—did Effie 
know of anybody on that ship? But I did 
not dare to ask, for she would bear no men- 
tion of her husband or her former life. 

She lived on with us, fitting gradually in- 
to a place of her own. I was very glad of 
her help as the years went on and she stead- 
ied down into usefulness, for Sarah met with 
an accident that lated her well-nigh alto- 
gether, and in bitter March sister Hannah 
caught cold and was taken from us. That 
was the spring of the year I am talking of 
now. It made a great difference in our 
home, for we missed Hannah much; she had 
been the head of everything, and a kind 
good sister, always. 

The farm now belonged to Sarah; and, 
though it must come to me and Effie in our 
turns, there was nothing that we could see 
to come between it and Dick eventually. 
He had been brought up so to farm-life that 
office-work had never taken kindly to him, 
nor he to it; and, after trying to make way 
at it some two or three years, he came back 
to Torlea End soon after Effie’s return. 
We really needed a man to see to much 
about the place, and Diek was quite the best 
person. His two or three years in Manches- 
ter had brushed him up a bit, and he was 
not at all a bad-looking young man. He had 
gained more self-confidence, and his man- 
ners were too straightforward and simple to 
be awkward now the bashfulness was gone. 
There was but one objection to hia return 
that I could make, and that was Effie. 
However, others did not see it; for was not 
Effie a married, settled woman ?—and there 
had never been any real love-making be- 
tween them. 

I was in the parlor when he came home 
that first time, and Effie with me. We 
heard his voice, and Sarah hastened out to 
meet him. Then he came in and kissed me, 
and shook hands with Effie—rather careless- 
ly, it seemed, but his cheeks flushed as he 
touched her. She flushed up too, and I 
fancied appeared to avoid him both that 
evening and for some days after; but they 
fell in their old ways again, and were to- 
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gether like brother and sister, just as in 
their childish days. 

It was a soft summer evening that I had 
just settled Sarah nicely in her chair by the 
open parlor window, where she could look 
out beyond the mignonnette and pansy 
borders, away over to the moor where the 
gathering twilight gloomed. She was able 
to go about the house still, but her lameness 
would not let her do much or stand long, 
and it was a hard trial to a busy active body 
like her to be laid by. 

Ellen,’ she said suddenly, “‘ did that 
child ever hear aught of her husband?” 
We called her “child” still, though folk 
might think it a strange name for a tall pale 
woman, with the sad searching look in her 
deep brown eyes that eight years’ uncertain 
widowhood had given our bonny Effie. 

‘*No,” I replied. ‘‘ Often it misdoubts 
me whether she considers he is dead or 
alive.”’ 

is dead,” affirmed Sarah. Surely 
no husband living would be eight years 
without ever a sign! ”’ 

It was a subject we had discussed before; 
but Sarah was unusually positive on this 
night. 

‘* He is dead,’’ she repeated—‘‘ dead—and 


' the child should marry again.” 


“Sarah!” I cried aghast. well 
none think of it!” 

‘*T fancy you want eyes at times, Ellen,” 
was my sister’s testy reply. ‘‘ Have you 
lived in the house with Dick and Effie all 
these years, and never dreamt how matters 
might go?” 

‘* The lad thinks naught of her but as a 
sister,” I said. 

thinks a deal more,’ replied Sarah 
warmly. ‘‘ I’ve known it this long time; and 
now my boy’s patience has waited long® 
enough. Eight years is time, and to spare, 
for doubting if a man be living or dead. 
We are not in an age of marvels now. 
Dick spoke to me two days since, and I told 
him common-sense was Effie had been a 
widow this many a day—ay, since that ship 
went down. You know the one I mean. 
The child hid the paper; but I had a 
glimpse of the names of those aboard, and 
‘William Crewe’ was amongst them. 
‘Crewe’ was William Carell’s second baptis- 
mal name. You know,” she continued, 
‘the farm will be Dick’s one day, though it 
must go to Effie first. And what better 
settlement could there be than that they two 
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marry, and keep the place together in the 
old line and old name ? ” 

I was silent, feeling much reason in what 
she said, and yet uncomfortable at the plan. 

Dick spoke for himself, and Effie came to 
my room that night. 

Aunt Ellen, what shall I 

knew her meaning.” 

‘* My child don’t make a second mistake. 
Do you love him?” 

“Tis not that.”? She stood by the win- 
dow, pushing back the thick hair from her 
wearied, anxious brow; then she broke down 
all of a sudden with a low cry, sinking upon 
the floor, and hiding a white face against 
the window-sill ‘‘Oh, Will, Will, come 
back to me, come back! But he cannot 
hear. Heisdead! He is dead!” 

‘¢ Dear child, do you know it ?” 

Ay,” she said, ‘this many a year! He 
was drowned in the ship he told me he 
would sail by. All were lost; and his own 
name that he would be called by—as he said 
to me—was among the number.” 

You didn’t speak aught of 

‘‘ No, for I couldn’t. I thought I didn’t 
love him, didn’t care; but these years of 
waiting have told another tale.” Then she 
seemed to recover herself again. ‘* What 
shall I do, Aunt Ellen? Is it true that I 
stand between Dick and the farm?” 

‘¢ Let that be!” I said. 

But she would have the truth. 

Things were very uncomfortable for days 
after this. Sarah was annoyed, Effie trou- 
bled, and Dick silent. I did not make out 
that she had said either ‘‘ or Nay.” 
The whole business seemed a perplexity. 
At last Sarah spoke her mind. 

‘¢ Come out with me, Aunt Ellen, said Effie, 
when the storm was over. She was palereven 
than usual, and could scarcely speak without 
tears. ‘*‘Come out way over the moor; I 
want to think; I cannot here.” 

She fetched my bonnet and shawl, and 
pulled me out away from the house, walking 
fast, in utter silence, as though to escape 
from some fancy, she knew not what. I 
followed, letting her take her own way with- 
out word or remonstrance, till she turned 
off across the moor towards Mill-dale. I 
had never been fond of the lone weird place 
with its ill tales. 

Effie, this is far enough. lonesome 
at Mill-dale.”’ 

‘‘ But I like the place; it draws me to it. 
Come! ” 
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She spoke no more till we were seated on 
the dell side, beneath the grim old building. 
The summer twilight was falling, but soft 
moonlight flooded the scene. Effie laid her 
head on my lap. Sarah had spoken bitter 
things to the child, and reminded her that 
she was a beggar on our charity, her own 
portion spent by her grandmother’s folly, 
and she now clothed and fed from Sarah’s 
purse, living on her, with Dick’s love for a 
pretty pastime, to be flung aside when she 
was weary, or when he demanded what she 
had encouraged him to believe his own. 

“Don’t think again of her words,’ I said 
soothingly; ‘‘ she was angered. It will pass 
over.” 

“IT am dependent on her.” That was 
true. ‘‘ Aunt Ellen, did I encourage Dick ? 
How could I be stiff with the man who had 
grown up with me as a brother? I thought 
he was so still.” 

** Don’t vex yourself for it,’ I repeated; 
‘¢it will all blow over. And you are not de- 
pendent on Sarah, while I live.’’ 

‘If I loved him!” she said piteously. ‘I 
have made michief enough, I think. Oh, to 
be out’of the way, and let the farm go to him 
straight! Life isso hard forme. Why was 
I born?” 

Dick himself came down the dell to where 
we sat; he had followed us and caught the 
last words. 

“Do you think the farm is anything to 
me without you?” he cried. “ Effie, how 
can you be so cruel?”? Then, dropping up- 
on the grass beside her, and trying to take 
her hand, which she resigned listlessly, her 
face hidden in my dress, he asked, ‘‘ Effie 
dearest, what has come between us? You 
did not love William Carell’—I saw her 
wince at the name—“‘and he is gone; ay, 
dead! He must be—he is dead. These 
eight years are long enough of widowhood. 


I have waited patiently, Effie, as Jacob. 


waited and worked for Rachel, seven full 
years before :I would even speak to you of 
love, that there might be a certainty, and 
nothing to fall atwixt us two. Are you not 
free, dear, now, even if his death were not 
written down in black and white? But it 
was s0.”’ 

Effie raised her head at last. 

** Aunt Ellen, I will do what you tell me, 
and make an end;’’ and she spoke in a 
weary tone. 

I looked at the two, and a vision rose be- 
fore me of Torlea End once more gay with 
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children’s voices, of Effie in a happy honor- 
ed matronhood, learning day by day more of 
her husband’s worth, and forgetting past 
troubles. Dick looked anxiously for my 
words. 

Tell her all is right to have things my 
way,” he urged; ‘‘ she is timid and over- 
scrupulous.” 

But a sudden cold faint feeling stole over 
me, as though an unseen hand had touched 
me with icy fingers. My eyes turned to the 
weird old building that rose above us black 
and shadowy against the pure pale stretch 
of moonlit sky. Dick’s eyes followed mine, 
and we both saw distinctly, gazing from 
one of the ruined casements, the wan 
white face of William Carell. Our imagina- 
tions were excited; the next glance showed 
me that it was but a fancy caused by the 
glinting moon. I recovered myself; but 
Dick’s nerves were more powerfully thrilled. 
He leaped up, and with a shrill wild cry 
dashed up the dell into the darkness of the 
ruin. 

“Is he gone daft?” asked Effie, seeing 
and feeling nothing of our agitation. 

I did not dare to explain, but called after 
him, imploring that he would not enter the 
mill. The fearsome old tale came back to 
me of those who had lost their wits by rash- 
ly intruding on haunted space—an idle story 
I had laughed at by day; but now, shaken 
and nervous, every horrible legend seemed 
true tomy mind. Even Effie was infected at 
last. 

‘Oh, call him back! Dick, Dick!” she 
cried, trembling. ‘Let us get from this 
dreadful place! ” 

But we could not stir. 

How home was reached that night I can- 
not tell, nor when. I only know we came 
back alone, after what seemed hours of vain 
waiting for Dick’s return. Sitting crouched 
together, we called him when we durst, but 
were oftener afraid of the sound of our own 
voices. 

Sarah treated us as idiots till she saw her 
boy next day. He was seated in the porch 
when we came down somewhat later than 
our wont. He was pale and haggard, with a 
wandering look in the blue eyes that used to 
be so steady and fearless. He did not talk, 
save in broken abrupt sentences, and seem- 
ed to avoid meeting our eyes. He would 
tell naught, and would give no explanation. 
The mere mention of the night’s adventure 
seemed to make him turn faint and ill. 
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That day passed, and the next, but there 
was little change. Dick tried to go about 
the farm and do his work, but the effort it 
cost him was evident. Sarah almost broke 
her heart in trying to find out what was 
wrong. All the old country superstitions 
seemed to take hold of her. She, who had 
laughed to scorn such idle talk, would now 
fain have tried simples and charms to 
break the spell which she believed had been 
cast on her step-son by his rash entry into 
the haunted mill. The change was terrible. 
I had never believed such tales; but now we 
both took it as a punishment for our unbe- 
lief that this dreadful thing had happened 
to us. He looked wretched and scarcely 
spoke, but when he did we dared not cross 
him. 

‘* You are a witch,” he said one day to 
poor Effie, who offered to do him some 
simple service. ‘‘ Your eye is an evil eye. 
Let me alone! ” 

‘‘ Ah,” quoth Sarah, nodding, ‘’tis you 
have turned my boy’s head.” 

Effie never answered. I had not thought 
in her young willful days to have ever seen 


‘ her take harsh words so quietly, or strive so 


hard to serve and please those who wrong- 
fully judged and spited her. Truly, trouble 
had done a good work for her; but it grieved 
me, this wearisome burdened life for the 
sister whose early days had been so sunny 
andlightsome. Sarah was stern and exacting 
with her, sparing none of the vexations and 
anxieties of poor Dick’s ways. They came to 
be serious enough before long. He had the 
management of the farm-work, and his orders 
had to be obeyed. Until now his good judg- 
ment and diligence had made the place profit- 
able; there had not been a more prosperous 
homestead than Torlea. Now he gave strange 


commands and took odd vague fancies.” 


The men obeyed, but shook their heads. 
Things went wrong; the harvest-work was 
mismanaged. We were straitened for 
money that winter, a thing which had never 
been knownat Torlea. Dick wasted much 
in one scheme and another which never 
came to good. None dared cross him or 
remonstrate; we gave up little luxuries in 
the house, and did with fewer servants. 
Poor Effie nearly worked herself to death, 
and Sarah had no mercy on her. 

“Don’t slave so, child,’ I would say 
sometimes; beyond reason.”’ 

“T have got the feeling this trouble is my 
fault,” she would answer, patiently. ‘I 


did not mean harm; let me do my best to 
mend it.’’ 

There was no talk now of her marrying 
Dick. He seemed to turn against her. [ 
thought with the rest he was bewitched 
when I saw him avoid her and speak rough- 
ly. Poor Sarah would lament to me some- 
times, and I did my best to help her to bear 
the heavy trial, for the dread was on us 
both that even this state of things could not 
last, that Dick would say or do something 
outrageous and have to be put under re- 
straint, and that the whole thing would be 
made public. 

‘** Folk talk as it is,”’ said Sarah. “I don’t 
feel as if I could bear more.”’ 

Relief came at last, and though one trou- 
ble was exchanged for another, the new 
burden was Jess intolerable. With the 
sharp spring winds our poor lad’s health 
failed. It was no wonder; he went out in 
all weathers—would sometimes be gone the 
whole day in bitter frost or driving sleet; he 
would stand out in the drenching rain till he 
was wet to the skin, and no power could 
make him change his clothes or take com- 
mon precaution. What grieved Sarah most 
was what we accidentally discovered, that in 
many of his long absences he was not about 
the farm at all, but wandering off to Mill-dale 
—always to Mill-dale. He would spend 
hours in the darksome place, and always on 
his return was there a worse fit of depres- 
sion and temper. 

At last he fell ill. We nursed him 
through a terrible attack of pleurisy, the 
three of us. Effie and I, indeed, had most 
of the work, for Sarah’s lameness prevented 
her from taking any active part, and the 
worry and care of the last few months had 
told upon her. She was quite unfit for 
night-watching; Effie and I managed that 
between us. Strangely enough, as his bodi- 
ly health failed, the poor lad’s mind seemed 
to recover. 

One night Effie had taken my place by the 
bedside, and I was lying on a couch made 
up in the corner, trying to sleep. I heard 
him ask for a drink, and she gave it. 

‘+ Tis a long, heavy night,’’ he said. ° 

‘*T wish I could do aught to shorten or 
lighten it,’’ she answered. ‘ Shall I read?” 

He signed ‘‘ Yes,”’ and lay watching and 
listening to the soft, sweet voice, uttering 
the good words. 

‘¢ Effie,”’ he said suddenly, ‘‘ have I been 
strange lately ?”’ 
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“Your illness has been hanging over you 
some time,’’ she answered guardedly. 

He smiled—we had not seen him smile for 
months. 

“ Am I dying?” 

‘“*T hope not, Dick.” She could not say 
more, for the doctor had told us that morn- 
ing there was bare hope and nothing else. 

‘* Effie, don’t you know I loved you ? ”’ 

**'Yes, dear Dick; we won’t talk of it 
now.”’ 

** Yes, we will. Do you love me, Effie— 
well enough, I mean, to forgive me ?”’ 

“Surely, surely; but there is nothing to 
forgive. Try not to talk, Dick.’’ 

‘Suppose there was?” he persisted. 
‘* Effie, will you promise to tell me when I 
am near death—not so near but that I can 
talk a little, and think and remember? I 
have something to tell you; but I cannot un- 
til I am so near death that I can make sure 
of being forgiven.”? He was getting excited, 
and she tried to quiet him. 

*T could forgive you anything. Don’t 
talk now, dear. You know I love you. 
Lie still and get well, and we will have 
happy days and plenty.”’ 

Well!’ he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ You love 
me well enough to marry me, Effie? ” 

She hesitated, and then said deliberate- 
ly:— 

*¢ T will marry you, if you like, Dick.” 

His days of helplessness had brought him 
nearer her heart than days of health; but 
yet the very tone of her words revealed the 
effort with which she brought herself to the 
resolve. 

‘“* No, dear,’’ he said, in such a gentle tone 
that it made my heart leap to hear our lad 
speak so once more, ‘I shall neverask you 
that; don’t be afraid—not even if I live, Effie. 
Only kiss me just once.” 

She stooped over him; but, even as she 
did so, he turned away, as though from sud- 
den recollection, crying:— 

** No, no; I had forgotten! Oh, for one 
moment might I not forget?” — 

I rose hastily, and we quieted him as best 
we could; but he was worse next day, and 
for weeks afterwards his life could scarcely 
be reckoned even for a hope. 

The warmer weather brought some im- 
provement. In the milder days of April he 
was up and able to go abouta little. The 
doctor advised change as his best chance, 
though he warned us not to make certain 
that the increase of strength would last. It 
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was too fitful; something seemed to keep him 
back and take away all real rallying power. 
We were advised to try sea air. . 

The move was a great business. I had 
never left Torleacombe in my life before, 
and Effie was well-nigh as helpless. What 
with choosing the place to go to, and finding 
people to see to matters while we were 
gone, and getting lodgings, and making ar- 
rangements for traveling, our heads were 
nigh dazed; and we were right glad to find 
ourselves safely settled in a tiny cottage, 
close to the beach, in the quiet little village 
of Darcliff Point. Ah me, when I think 
what a heavy heart I had during the first 
night there—Dick going from us slowly, 
Sarah failing under the load of sorrow and 
care, Effie with her blighted life and no 
bright days in store! The world seemed 
dark enough. I little knew how quickly all 
would be changed to joy. It was very faith- 
less of me; I never thought it possible we 
could see happiness again. 

The change of scene and life seemed at 
first to do Dick good. He was much in the 
open air, down on the beach with Effie; 
they were like two children again in their 
marvel and delight over the seaside won- 
ders. But there was no real improvement. 
He was still feverish and sleepless; and, after 
the first novelty wore off, the old languor 
and depression returned. 

Then came a spell of rough wild weather. 
The waves gathered themselves up with 
white waving crests, and rolled over in an- 
gry foam, rushing up the beach till I some- 
times thought they had a mind to swallow up 
our little cottage in their hungry haste. 
For two days we were kept altogether in 
the house by the weather. 

One morning, before the light had fairly 
dawned, there was acry through the village. 
A ship was in distress just off the Point. 
We heard the people hastening to the spot, 
and, moved by the general impulse, Effie 
and I rose and dressed; we could not sleep 
—we must be out and gazing too. Dick was 
at the door before us. Like ourselves, he 
could not rest; but it was no fit time for 
him to be out. We tried our utmost 
to keep him at home, but in vain. Go 
he would, and we could but accompany him. 

I trust I shall never view such a scene 
again. In the dawning light we could just 
make out the vessel, and through the noise 
of the roaring wind and the driving foam 
we sometimes fancied we could hear the cry 
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for help. There was no lifeboat, and no- 
thing could be done. The village-folks said 
it was impossible to get a rope to her unless 
she drifted nearer. We could but stand and 
watch in miserable helplessness. It did not 
last very long; in less than half an hour all 
was over. There was a strong blast, a sud- 
den squall that blinded our anxious eyes, a 
crash, and a great cry. When we looked 
again, there was nothing to be seen, and we 
heard no more. Still the people lingered. 
There was just a chance, they said, that 
some of the poor creatures might be washed 
ashore; and would not leave the beach while 
a chance remained. The perils they braved 
themselves had made them tender-hearted 
as to others’ needs. 

We stayed too; no persuasion could get 
Dick away—indeed we were all too excited 
to be prudent. The full day had dawned, 
and the eastern clouds were rosy with the 
promise of sunrise. Gray, desolated, piti- 
less, triumphant, the sea tossed on; the 
huge waves upreared themselves and rolled 
over on the beach. A dark object was seen 
amongst the surf. What wasit? A man— 
a man clinging toa broken spar! The tide 
carried him towards us, then with cruel 
mockery all but cast him on the shore, only 
lo drag the helpless form back with the 
strong undertow. 

The men tried to save him, but it was 
perilous work; the strongest and bravest of 
them seemed but a toy thrust aside by the 
mighty forces of nature. They made a line 
as far out as they dared. The sea once 
more tendered its prey just beyond their 
grasp. No! Who was it who, rushing for- 
ward, disregarding his life, had plunged in- 
to the boiling, seething foam? A cry rose 
from the beach. 

‘“ He is lost! Oh, Dick, Dick!” 

What sudden access of strength had by 
some miracle been granted him? — 

Effie sank down, pressing her hand over 
her eyes; but I gazed on, fascinated. Ah, 
thank Heavens! The men had seized him, 
and, as he was drawn back to shore, a 
louder cry, a louder cheer, rang through the 
air; for in his grasp he held the spar with its 
clinging living burden—a living burden, 
though consciousness for a while had de- 
parted. 

He and Dick lay side by side, while the 
fishermen praised the pluck and daring of 
our peor fainting lad. We hastened to him; 
but when I, kneeling by his side, glanced 
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round for Effie, I saw that she had fallen, 
white and gasping for breath, beside the 
other motionless form, which was that of 
William Carell. Like a good omen, the 
newly-risen sum shed around his purest, 
earliest rays. Cliff, tossing water, earth, 
sky, and sea, all glowed and sparkled in the 
glittering light. The clouds of night were 
gone. 

In the evening of that day we sat together 
at the cottage window. Sarah had been 
helped up-stairs to take her place by Dick’s 
bedside; some one else had been sitting with 
him for the last hour, but he was coming 
down-stairs to us now, leaving our lad to 
rest. The color wavered and flushed in 
Effie’s cheeks. How young and bright she 
looked once more—like a girl of nineteen 
awaiting her lover, rather than a sorrow- 
taught woman in her nine-and-twentieth! 
A tall, bronzed, bearded man entered and 
went straight up to her. 

“Effie, you are my wife still, faithful 
through all these years! Forgive me that I 
should have doubted you! ” 

The tearful eyes were raised in question- 
ing wonder, and the trembling hands made 
a slight motion towards him. 

** Dick has asked me to tell you all—his 
share as well as mine. No, Aunt Ellen, do 
not go; let us have an end of mistakes and 
misunderstandings.” 

‘*When I left you, Effie, nearly nine 
years ago, it was under the impression that 
our hasty marriage had been a bitter mistake 
—that you, poor child, overcome by my self- 
willed passion and your grandmother’s am- 
bition, had married me for what I could give 
you of riches and ease, while your heart was 
with your own folks and your cousin Dick. 
When my money went, I felt as though I 
had deceived you, seeing I could no longer 
give you these things; and I resolved that 
my wife should return to her people, while I 
in a new land tried to win back what I had 
lost. If our marriage could be but a bar- 
gain, I would at least fulfill my share. So I 
went out under a feigned name, knowing 
that in so doing I should have to bear my 
share of the public censure that rightly 
fell on some of my partners. I declare to 
you, Effie, there is no real stain on my name 
about that miserable bank business; I did 
my best. The ship in which I should have 
sailed was lost; but I was not in her. By 
rights you should have known; but I was 
miserable at the failure of my happiness, 
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and resolved you should see and hear no- 
thing of your husband till he could bid you 
return to a home as luxurious as the one for 
which I believed you had married me. I 
went to Australia, toiled and strove. Money 
is easier lost than won. In those lonely 
laborious days I learnt how near you were 
to my heart. At last my ambition was at- 
tained, and I returned home. But my cour- 
age failed me as I drew near Torlea; and I 
turned aside to the old mill, with some 
fancy that you might be there, as on the day 
that I first saw you—you and your aunt— 
and we would make it up together in the 
place where we first met. The place was 
desolate. I wandered into the old mill and 
fell asleep. When I awoke, the moon was 
up, and by its light I saw you with your 
hand in Dick’s. How different from the 
meeting I had pictured! My heart stood 
still; I had never thought of this result 
from the long years of my silence and pride. 
Then Dick rushed into the ruined chamber 
where I stood. Wegrappled. I think either 
would have killed the other then, and 
thought the deed noharm._ 

‘** My wife!’ I cried. ; 

‘She is my wife!’ he said. ‘ Ghost, 
demon, with your mocking face, what busi- 
ness have you here ?’ 

‘* My strength gave way as I heard him 
call you ‘ wife.’ We stood where the tim- 
bers had rotted away in the disused flooring. 
There was a broken space, beneath which 
gurgled the black mill-stream. I stepped 
back powerless, and fell. There was a 
splash, as‘a large piece of the unsafe wood 
came with me in my fall; but I did not reach 
the water, but lay stunned amongst the 
beams and framework of the mill. When I 
came to myself, the sun was shining 
brightly; but a very midnight of despair and 
misery was in my soul. Getting myself out 
of the mill as best I could, I went to Lon- 
don, feeling that there was not in me self- 
control for an Enoch Arden, and that it 
would be best to return to Australia as fast 
as possible. What good was my money to 
me now? I was rather glad to find that 
the pocket-book which contained most of 
my wealth was gone; probably in my fall it 
dropped with the wood into the mill-stream. 
I had not sufficient left for my passage out 
till remittances could come from Australia. 


It was this that kept me in England till 
now.” 

Effie could not speak for tears. He went 
on. 
‘“*How mercifully are all these things 
ordered for us! That I should be spared 
for this, dear Effie—to see whose face my 
life has been given back to me from the 
cruel sea! Some special instinct gave poor 
Dick the knowledge that the man he 
thought he had destroyed was near him to 
be saved, some special mercy gave him 
power to doit. Have we not been brought 
together again for good? Effie, will you 
forgive the pain my pride and folly cost you? 
Effie, dearest, will you come to me ?” 

As she moved towards him he caught her 
in his arms. It was indeed their true wed- 
ding day! 


The shipwreck that had so mysteriously 
united our child to her husband proved not 
so terrible as had at first been feared. Few 
lives were lost, for most of the crew and 
passengers had taken to the boats. William 
was one of those who stayed behind when 
these were full, and the greater number of 
those with him were washed ashore as he 
had been. Still there was enough of death 
and sadness, of quiet funerals in the little 
village churchyard, to calm our joy and 
direct our hearts into thankfulness for the 
mercies with which our troubles were 
crowned. 


Sarah and I live with Dick at Torlea End. 
The weight of misery is gone from our lad’s 
heart and conscience. Happiness has done 
for him what medicine could not have 
done. He is strong and well in mind and 
body. 

William and Effie are in Australia. He 
could not give her the riches he had hoped to 
give; but sufficient was left him to make 
them comfortable on a good farm, and to 
enable Effie to resign all claim on Torlea. 
Dick tried to have it otherwise; but the 
others prevailed. However, it will not 
make much difference, for our lad is not 
likely to marry, and the farm is sure to fall 
eventually to the little namesake of whom 
Effie writes such grand accounts, Richard 
Buzzacott Carell. Our Effie is now a happy 
woman. 
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PARTED. 


TILL of the world, but dead to me; 

Father of heaven, oh, can it be? 
And I no more to touch the hand 
That clasped my own as loving band; 
Never again to mark the eye 
With love so deep to mine reply; 
To hear her voice, ah, nevermore, 
That hope and trust could all restore; 
But coldly sundered— cruel—wide— 
As if we one, or both had died! 


Dead to me, tho’ oft I trace, 

In daily walk that well-known face, 

Where once for me affection beamed, 

When life and duties joyful seemed ; 

But now so stern, so grim and cold, 

How changed from him I knew of old! 
Who once for me held every charm, 

Whose love could shield from worldly harm, 
And lightest word could thrill my heart, 
Till earth of Eden seemed a part. 


Sr. Louis, 1888. 


Dead to me, tho’ still alive, 

While love for him doth still survive; 
And oft in slumber do I see 

The face I loved still dear to me. 

I reach my arms,—*‘ Forgive, forgive! 
Within my heart thou still dost live!” 
While tears flow down my face like rain, 
Wrung from my soul by torturing pain. 
But, ah! I wake—to misery, 

To find that thou art dead to me. 


Within the world, but dead to me! 
Could Fate ordain such cold decree 

For one whose only fault was trust 
And abnegation in the dust? 

Long years may mark my lonely path, 
And dark the clouds of Fortune’s wrath 
May frown, where joy was once a guest, 
Where angels smiled as love’s bequest; 
But sorrow’s gloom my lot shall be, 

If thou fore’er art dead to me. 


THANKSGIVING AT MARKHAM HOUSE. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


° ARY, this is folly; nay, worse than 
folly; it isa blind infatuation with 
an unworthy fancy.” 

The girl looked up, startled, and the man 
continued, ‘‘ Yes, Mary, in spite of your 
quiet patience, I have guessed your secret 
all these years, and I have borne with you, 
hoping that time would tear the veil from 
your eyes, and show him to you in his true 
light. But I have hoped in vain. You 
still obstinately hug your delusion to your 
heart, and further forbearance on my part 
would be weakness. My child, think what 
you are doing. Look at my gray hairs and 
failing strength. In the course of nature 
it is not probable that I shall be with you 
many more years. And your youth is pass- 
ing, too, Mary, and taking with it the power 
to bear unhurt the cold indifference of the 
world. You cannot be happy alone, Mary; 
your nature is too gentle forit. You needa 
strong, loving hand to help you over the 
rough spots of life. Without it you would 
shrink and wither, and suffer a thousand 
deaths before it came at last to rest you. 
Think of this, Mary. Think how I have 


loved you; think of my agony in leaving you 
to such a fate. Think of all, and do not let 
the memory of a base scoundrel blast your 
happiness forever.” 

The speaker, a kindly-looking, gray-haired 
man, bent over the woman, and laid his 
hand upon her bowed head. She did not 
speak, and after a moment he continued:— 

‘‘ Mark Eldon is a true, honest man. He 
loves you with all the strength of his nature. 
Your happiness will be his first and dearest 
care, and knowing it in his keeping I could 
die happy. O Mary, do not let that base 
miscreant stab me with a double-edged 
sword. Do not let him break your heart, as 
well as disgrace my name forever. Think of 
his ingratitude, his black 

The girl lifted her head hastily. 

“Stop! stop! in pity’s name! If you can 
say those words I cannot hear them. O my 
dear guardian, how can it be that you, so 
kind and good to every one, are so harsh 
and cruel to him! Think how long ago it 
was. Think of those long years of remorse 
and probable suffering. Think of the time 
he played, a happy babe, at your knees; and 
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if you cannot forgive him, at least think 
kindly.” 

She clasped his hand in both of hers, and 
looked appealingly at him; but his brow only 
grew dark, and he shut his teeth tightly, as 
he replied :— 

** Why should I think of him, when every 
thought but makes me breathe a fresh curse 
upon him, undutiful son, dishonest man, 
and false lover! Think of him! My God, 
if I could but forget him, and the stain he 
has put upon me! ”’ 

He clenched his hands and paced the floor 
rapidly a few moments, and then stopping 
by her again, said, huskily:— 

‘“‘Pardon my vehemence, Mary; I should 
not have given vent to my feelings, but an 
ever-smouldering flame will sometimes burst 
out. But enough of it! Ten years have 
elapsed since Albert Markham’s name has 
passed my lips, and should I live fifty more, 
I swear it shall never pass them again. I 
renew my curse, and cast him off afresh, 
black-hearted traitor that he is! May he 
live a vagabond upon the earth, and may he 
suffer but a hundredth part of the agony he 
has inflicted upon me! No! no!” as Mary 
made an effort to speak, “I will hear no 
word for him. He is as if he had never 
lived. I blot him out forever! And now, 
Mary, daughter of my heart, I make a last 
appeal to you. Will you inflict another stab 
upon my wounded heart, and rob my last 
days of my only light? Oh no, my child, 
you will not! Let me tell Mark Eldon you 
will be his wife, and to-morrow will indeed 
be a happy Thanksgiving to us all.” 

The pallor on Mary’s face grew marble- 
like, as, rising, she laid her hand on Mr. 
Markham’s arm, and said:— 

“Dear guardian, I will be Mark Eldon’s 
wife.” And before he could speak, she left 
the room. 

And now I must ask you to go back with 
me for afew moments to some things that 
happened many years ago, and which will 
furnish a key to the above scene. - 

Henry Markham was left a widower early 
in life with one son, Albert, who in his 
infancy developed a precocity of mind and 
brightness of disposition that made him the 
pet and tyrant of all about him. By the 
time his childhood was passed he was fully 
convinced that the earth was made. espe- 
cially for him to live upon, and that it was 
entirely beneath his dignity to acknowledge 
the authority of any one, his father included. 


Things progressed in this way till he reached 
his twentieth year, and had become in every 
respect a very fast young man, when Mary 
Craige, an orphan daughter of an old friend 
of Mr. Markham, became a member of 
their family. Mary was just sixteen, and as 
pure and noble by nature as she was fair in 
person. Albert was at once charmed by 
her, and the old story was acted over again, 
as it will be to the end of time—they loved 
each other. Foratime Albert abandoned 
his dissolute habits, and his fond, unhappy 
father began to hope that the nobler part of 
his nature would rise above: the weeds that 
overshadowed it, and assert itself master in 
the end. Vain hope! The fetters of vice, 
when once firmly fastened, cannot be thrown 
off at will. Albert would listen with peni- 
tent sorrow to Mary’s reproaches, and prom- 
ise amendment, only at the first temptation 
to fall into the same vices again. But 
through all her love never faltered, and soon 
constituted the only shield between him and 
his father, whose forbearance had almost 
reached its limit. 

Thus things went on till Mary reached her 
nineteenth year, just ten years before our 
story opens, when the old time-honored firm 
of Markham & Co. was brought to the brink 
of ruin by a heavy defalcation, and the crime 
lay between Mark Eldon, their confidential 
clerk, and Albert Markham. The world 
stood aghast—so stunned that it knew not 
upon which to cast the odium. But it was 
soon decided; Mark Eldon came forward 
and demanded the severest examination, 
and Albert Markham fled without a word of 
defence, or leaving a clew by which to trace 
him. 

These were fearful days in the old town; 
so fearful that gossips spoke with bated 
breath, and people crossed over to the other 
side when Mr. Markham, with the air of a 
stricken Roman, passed by. And Mary, 
how did she stand the blow? As women of 
her nature always do—patiently, silently, 
with a resignation that was more pathetic 
than the wildest grief. The day after Al- 
bert’s flight, Mr. Markham called her to him 
and told her that he cast him off forever, 
and forbade her ever to mention his name. 
Mary bowed in obedience to his command; 
and never, till the evening our story opens, 
had the subject been mentioned between 
them. 

Thanksgiving logs were mingling their 
ruddy glare with the sunbeams over the 
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snow when Mary greeted her guardian at 
breakfast. 

** God bless you, my child!” said he, kiss- 
ing her brow. “ This is a true Thanksgiv- 
ing to me, and may we have many more as 
bright. Mark called last evening after you 
left me to say that the young people are to 
have a grand sleighing party to-day, and to 
ask you to go with him. I ventured to 
promise for you, and also asked him to come 
back here to supper, and to have a merry 
time in the evening. ‘Do you like it, my 
dear ?” 

Mary’s heart swelled almost to choking. 
The last time gayety was in the Markham 
House was in one of Albert’s repentant 
moods, when he had been the light and life 
of all. But she smothered her sigh, and 
said she was pleased; and he continued:— 

‘¢ Mark will call this morning for his an- 
swer. Thank God, my child, that you have 
been able to make a noble man happy.”’ 

Mary bent over her plate in silence, and 
before Mr. Markham could say more, the 
door opened and the object of their conver- 
sation entered. Mark Eldon was a man who 
could be described by one word—correct. 
His books when offered at the time of the 
trouble were perfectly correct. The regret 
he expressed for Albert’s offence was cor- 
His after devotion to Mr. Markham 
was correct toa word. The persistent pa- 
tience with which he had sued for Mary’s 
hand was correct, and the manner in which 
he stood looking at her from his cold brown 
eyes was correct in the extreme. 

Good-morning, Mr. Markham,”’ said he, 
addressing himself to him first. ‘‘I hope I 
am not untimely.” 

“Not at all, Mark. I was just telling 
Mary of our plans for the day.” 

‘¢ And she approves ?”’ he asked, with the 
correct amount ox eagerness. Mary raised 
her eyes from her plate, and though she was 
as white as the china, she extended her 
hand and said, with a smile:— 

“T am delighted, Mr. Eldon; nothing 
could be more charming.” 

‘You are too kind,” and he pressed a 
proper kiss upon her hand. Mary drew it 
away with a shudder she could not suppress, 
and Mark seating himself at the table, the 
meal proceeded with outward cheerfulness. 

The morning passed. The Thanksgiving 
turkey was eaten, and Mary stood waiting 
by her wrappings for the jingle of Mark’s 
sleighbells. 


By a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances she had not been alone with him 
since her conversation with Mr. Markham, 
and she now awaited him with that strange 
mixture of eagerness and dread with which 
we always meet the tragic moments of our 
lives. At last the bells sounded. She seized 
her furs with nervous haste, and a bright 
red burned in her cheeks. Mr. Markham 
opened the door. 

‘“* Most ready, Mary? Mark says wrap up 
warm, for it is very cold.” Then, seeing 
her brilliant cheeks and eyes, ‘‘ Why, child, 
how bright and happy you look! Mark will 
be dazzled quite out of his senses, poor 
fellow.” 

Mary smiled her answer, and following 
him out to the sleigh, was muffled up in the 
robes beside her lover. Away they went 
over the crisp, white snow, Mark sitting 
correctly erect, and holding the reins at the 
proper angle, and Mary trying not to shrink 
away to the extreme edge of her seat. The 
party was to meet at a house about a mile 
distant from Markham, and they had ridden 
about half the distance in silence, when 
Mark, throwing himself a little out of the 
perpendicular in Mary’s direction, said:— 

‘* Miss Mary, I wish to say a few words to 
you upon a subject deeply interesting to me, 
and which I dare to hope is not entirely 
indifferent to you.”’ 

He paused, and Mary unmistakably shrank 
away without reply, at which a look, half 
triumph, half pain, came into his face; for, 
spite of his propriety, Mark Eldon had a 
heart, and Mary filled all of it that he could 
spare from himself. The silence lasted a 
moment, then he continued:— 

‘¢ Mr. Markham has been good enough to 
tell you of my feelings, which could have 
been no secret, and it only remains for me 
to say myself that I love you, and ask you 
to be my wife.”’ 

He actually leaned over her as he said 
this, and his eyes were really tender. Poor 
Mary had reached the extreme limit of her 
seat, and could only sit and feel his breath 
upon her cheek, till she found voice to say:— 

‘Mr. Eldon, my guardian informed me 
of the honor you would do me, and I pre- 
sume before this he has told you my answer. 
I will be your wife. I cannot say I love 


you; but as my guardian’s trusted friend, I 
respect you, and if this will satisfy you, I 
will do my duty by you as faithfully as lies 
in my power.” 
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They were nearing the meeting place, and 
as Mary ceased speaking the jingle of bells 
and merry laughter fell on their ears. Mark 
bent over and kissed her quickly, and by the 
time he had assumed his proper position, 
they were in the midst of the laughing, 
merry party. There was the usual greeting, 
confusion, and good-natured discussion, and 
then the whole party dashed away as merrily 
as though care werea thing unknown. The 
destination of the party was a place about 
ten miles distant, where they were to warm 
themselves and return to Markham House 
in time for supper and the evening’s gayety. 

They reached the place safely, the reek- 
ing horses had cooled off in their blankets, 
the blooming girls had deepened their roses 
by the glowing stove over hot coffee, and 
stood waiting in their mufflers to begin their 
homeward journey. One by one they were 
snugly packed into their sleighs by anxious 
swains, and the party started away again 
over the snow, now dabbled here and there 
by the crimson stains of the setting sun. 
Mary and Mark were about the middle of 
the train. They had traveled nearly a mile 
when one of the rear sleighs suddenly broke 
out of line, and endeavored to pass them, 
striking, as it did so, the back of their sleigh, 
and nearly overturning it. Mark instantly 
passed the reins to one hand, and seized 
Mary with the other, at the same time 
throwing his weight on the opposite side of 
the sleigh and righting it. It was but the 
work of a moment, but that moment was too 
long. The horse, a very spirited animal, 
sprang forward as soon as he felt the reins 
loosened, and before Mark could get him in 
hand again he had taken the bit, and was 
plunging away at a mad rate. Without a 
word oracry Mary clung to her seat, and 
Mark struggled bravely with the horse; but 
in vain; he could no more control him than 
the wind. On, on they went, till suddenly, 
striking a concealed stone, the sleigh turned 
over, throwing Mary out on the snow, but 
Mark, being entangled with the robes and 
reins, was dragged on with the vehicle. 
On, on, still faster, till suddenly, above the 
clash of the bells, a shrill whistle rang out, 
curdling the very air. But a few yards 
ahead lay the railroad, and down it came 
thundering an express train, at a rate that 
would catch and grind both horse and man 
to atoms, unless the hand of Providence 
itself stopped them before they reached it. 
On dashed the horse. On, on, came the 


iron monster, while cries of horror rose from 
the sleighs following. Nearer, nearer! A 
moment more, and Mark Eldon would be in 
eternity, when like a flash a man sprang 
from the shadow of a bush and seized the 
flying horse by the bridle. The animal 
reared and plunged, dragging the man from 
his feet, but he clung to him with an iron 
grip, and forced him back till the train went 
thundering by. The other sleighs soon | 
came up. The horse was secured, and Mark 
taken from the ruins. Mary had been 
picked up, and found but slightly hurt; but 
Mark presented a sorry sight, cut and bleed- 
ing, and wholly insensible. Fortunately a 
house was near; they carried him to it, and 
in a short time he revived. He looked va- 
cantly about him for a moment, and then 
seeing the physician at his side, he mo- 
tioned him to lean near him. He did so, 
and in an eager whisper, Mark said:— 

Am I badly hurt? Will I die?” 

Of course not, my dear fellow,’ replied 
the doctor, with the professional cheerful- 
ness the occasion demanded. ‘‘ You will be 
all right in a few days.” 

But Mark looked sternly at him. 

“This is no time for jesting, doctor; tell 
me truly, as you expect one day to die.” 

The doctor’s face grew grave. 

**T cannot say, Eldon; you are hurt badly. 
You may recover, and a few hours may end 
all.” 

A groan burst from Mark, and he closed. 
his eyes. A moment and he opened them, 
and looking eagerly around, said:— 

‘Mary! Where is she? Is she hurt?” 

Mary came to the bedside and took his 
hand. His eyes lighted as he looked at her, 
and turning again to the doctor, he asked, 
appealingly:— 

*“* Am I so very bad?” 

The doctor shook his head. He looked 
again at Mary, and his face worked as 
though moved by a fearful struggle. The 
doctor held a stimulant to his lips, and then, 
as though possessed of sudden strength, he 
half rose, and still holding Mary by the 
hand, said, clearly:— 

*¢ Listen to me, all, for I fear my end is 
near, and I cannot carry to my grave the 
weight of the crime that has borne me down 
for years. Hear me now. On my soul, as 
a dying man, I speak truth. Albert Mark- 
ham is an innocent man. I did the deed!” 

He paused a moment, and then catching 
his breath, continued:— 
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‘*T hated him and loved her, and knew 
that while he was in my path I could not 
win her. I determined to destroy him, and 
I did. Ha! what is that?” and he fell back 
fainting, as pushing back the crowd, there 
stood at his pillow the man who had saved 
him—Albert Markham! 

A deathlike silence reigned a moment, 
and then Albert Markham, turning to the 
crowd, said, slowly:— 

‘¢' You heard him! He spoke truly. He 
did the deed. I knew it, but he had done 
his work so skillfully that I was powerless 
to prove it; and what weight would my tes- 
timony have beside his! I was ruined, and 
not daring to face my fate, I fled. For ten 
long years I have been a homeless wanderer, 
bitterly repenting the sins of my youth in 
remorse and suffering. Many a night have 
I slept with no shelter but the heavens, my 
last thought being a prayer to open my eyes 
no more on earth. But death comes not to 
such wretches as I. A few months agoa 
wild homesickness seized me, and urged by 
a power I could not resist, I turned my feet 
this way, hoping that outside in my dark 
desolation I might catch the glow of their 
Thanksgiving fire, and hear the echo of 
their mirth. God knows I hoped for noth- 


- ing more! Can it be that this is real—no 


dream ?”’ 

And Albert Markham bowed his head in 
his fingers and sobbed like a boy, till soft 
fingers touched him, and a sweet voice 
said :— 

‘* Real, dear Albert, as the love that waits 
to welcome you home again. Come away 


from here. We can do no good, and think 
how long your father’s heart has ached!” 
and leading him like a child, they went out 
together, and whirled away over the starlit 
snow to Markham House. The lights were 
flashing brightly from every window, and at 
the sound of their bells the door opened, 
and Mr. Markham appeared in it, the warm 
glow within falling like a halo over his gray 
hair. A look of surprise came over his face 
when he saw the single sleigh containing 
Mary and a stranger; but before he could 
speak, she sprang from it, and laying her 
hands upon his shoulders, said:— 

‘*By God’s goodness, dear guardian, I 
have brought you a joyous Thanksgiving. 
Albert home again, with name unsullied as 
your own.”’ And he looked up, to see his 
son standing, with bowed head, before 
him. 

There was no ball in Markham House that 
night, but the lamps burned long and bright, 
and the hearts within beat lighter than ever 
dancers’ feet to music. There was one 
shade upon their happiness—Mark’s injury, 
and the pain that faith betrayed ever. gives. 
But even this was soon wiped away. A late 
messenger brought word that his injuries 
were not so serious, and that he would re- 
cover. And he did; and by a life of un- 
feigned faithfulness atoned for his past 
crime. 

Mary and Albert were sdon married, and 
the old house is now bright with childish 
faces, which are never so bright and happy 
as when they gather around grandfather on 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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BY T. J. CHAMBERS. 


SOFT wind, from the sunny south, 
Your voice is like the mateless dove’s! 
Can the sad whisper of your mouth 
Restore the flowers that childhood loves? © 


When last your sweet breath fanned the trees 
The leaves were green as tropic glen; 

But, ah! a blast from Arctic seas 
Has chilled their génerous blood since then. 


The fragrant flowers, caressed by you. 
When skies were bright and fields were fair, 
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Have drooped beneath the deadly dew 
That kissed them from the icy air. 


In some fair land of date and palm, 
With clime of never-ending spring, 

And air forever filled with balm, 
Perhaps our song-birds blithely sing. 


Oh, would that we had wings, to fly = 
To some green isle in southern sea, 

When storm-clouds fill the wintry sky, 
And snowdrifts cover vale and lea! 
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THE RINGDOVE MUTINY. 


BY I. P. MILLER. 


ay M* MATE, can you give us a job, 

sir? I’m hard up—ain’t got no 
money, nor ate anythin’ since yesterday 
mornin’. If I don’t get some work I’ll have 
to starve, sir—or steal. Can’t you give me 
a day’s work, sir?”’ 

Such was the speech addressed to me by a 
man who came up the accommodation ladder 
which led from the wharf in Sandridge, 
Australia, to the gangway of the good bar- 
que Ringdove, whereof I was mate, having 
joined in that capacity but a few days be- 
fore. 

We were putting out a cargo of flour, the 
barque being engaged in regular trade be- 
tween Chili, South America, and her ma- 
jesty’s colonies in Australia. The voyage 
before this one had taken her into Tas- 
mania, where she had shipped a new crew 
—the one now in the vessel; and a hard- 
looking lot they were, as ever I had the mis- 
fortune to sail with. The last mate whose 
place I had taken, was a quiet, kindly man, 
with no great energy; and he had told me 
before I joined the barque, that he left sole- 
ly on account of the crew, who were invet- 
erate skulkers, thieves and bullies, and al- 
ways fighting among themselves, except when 


united to make combined war on their 


** natural enemies, the after-guard.”” But I 
wanted a berth, and the captain and I were 
mutually pleased with each other, so I ship- 
ped as chief officer; I had compelled obedi- 
ence from bad crews before, and did not 
doubt but that prompt determination and 
energy would enable me to get along with 
these fellows. 

At the time the stranger saluted me with 
his appeal for a job, I was discharging cargo 
short-handed, five of the sailors having got 
in a drunken row the previous evening with 
some citizens on shore, and got locked up 
to pay for their pains, the captain refusing 
to pay their fines. I looked at the man, a 
big, and certainly not over handsome fellow, 
with a close-cropped head of bristly black 
hair, a smooth face (or, at least, it would 
have been smooth but for a beard of two 
days’ growth), a slight stoop in his shoul- 
ders, and eyes that looked everywhere but 
at mine. 


** Well, my man,” said I, “‘ I want a hand 
or two; are you a sailor-man? Have you 
ever been used to working cargo?” 

The sullen, dogged look of obstinate hope- 
lessness on the man’s face instantly gave 
way to an expression of eager hope. He 
had evidently fully expected a flat denial to 
his request. 

‘Yes, sir; I am a sailor, and used to carge 
work, or any other work aboard ship,’’ he 
replied. 

“Very well, take off your coat and go 
below; get that flour from the run into the 
square of the main hatch. But hold on. 
You say you haven’t had any breakfast?” 

“Not a bite since yesterday morning, 
sir.”’ 

‘* Then go to the cook and get something; 
a hungry man can’t do a man’s work. 
Cook,”’ I called out, to that important offi- 
cial, ‘‘ give this man some grub.” 

The man muttered a ‘‘ thank you, sir,’’ 
and went forward. In a short time he re- 
turned, went into the hold, and worked well 
until noon. When he came up with the 
rest of the men, I told him to get his dinner 
with the crew, which he did, the whole of 
them eating on the topgallant-fo’castle,. 
under the shade of the awning. 

As I was walking the quarter-deck after 
my dinner, smoking a cigar, and waiting for 
two bells to strike, to turn the men to again, 
a police officer came on board, and walking 
up to me, touched his hat and inquired:— 

‘*Ts that man with the red belt on, there 
for’ard, one of your crew, sir?”’ 

“No,” said I ‘‘ he’s working by the day. 
Why?” 

*¢ Do you know who he is, sir?” 

** No; who is he, anyway ?”’ 

‘That man is a convict—Nick Bush, he 
calls himself—one of the worst characters in 
the colonies. He was only discharged from 
the hulks yesterday morning—been in four 
years, for a robbery with violence.”’ 

‘¢ Well he can’t steal much here, at all 
events; and if he wants to work I’m willing 
he should have work todo. It won’t make 
him an honest man to write ‘thief’ on his 
back. I’m obliged to you, officer, for your 
warning. 
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He then went ashore, after informing me 
that the mate of another ship had turned the 
convict ashore that morning, after setting 
him to work, on being told who and what 
he was by my informant. 


Two bells struck, and I gave the order to 


recommence work. As the men came along 
to the waist and descended to the hold, I 
noticed that my new workman lingered till 
the last, and brought his jacket on his arm. 
As he approached me, he stopped; and I ob- 
served on his features the same look of 
sullen dreariness he had worn when he first 
came on board. He evidently expected to 
be again turned on shore, and was prepared 
to be greeted with sneers, if not with abuse. 
But I had no intention of meddling with the 
man’s past career; if he was intending to 
live without crime for the future, I, at least, 
would not assist in hounding him back to 
his former evil courses; and the following 
colloquy ensued :— 

What’s your name, my man?” 

Bush, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, Bush, why don’t you turn to with 
the rest? Got tired of it in two hours?” 

“No sir; but—didn’t that policeman tell 
you anything about me, sir—that 1 was a 
con??—— 

‘*There, there; that'll do. I don’t want 
to know anything about what you’ve done, 
or haven’t done. Are you going to work 
any more?” 

‘*¢ Then you ain’t going to turn me ashore, 
sir?’ he asked, for the first time looking 
me full in the eyes, with an expression of 
pleading, eager anxiety that would have 
been ludicrous for such a big powerful man, 
had it not been really painful to regard. 

‘“‘Turn you ashore? No. Look here, 
Bush, I never in my life kicked a dog be- 
cause he was down. I don’t care what 
you’ve been—never mind what others say— 
it’ll be time enough for you to go ashore when 
I tell you to go. Go to work again; you can 
get your grub aboard the vessel while you’re 
at work aboard, and sleep in the fo’castle. 
If your’ve a mind to work you shall have it.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you, sir; I do want work; and I 
may have a chance to pay you back for this 
some day, sir,’ said Bush, as he disappeared 
down the hatchway. 

The next day we finished discharging the 
cargo; and four of the five rascals who had 
been locked up were brought on board by 
the police, one of them, who had used a 
knife in the row, being detained to stand a 


trial for a deadly assault. As we were in a 
hurry to get to sea, another man had to be 
shipped at once; and the captain, on my re- 
commendation, immediately enrolled Nick 
Bush as one or the barque’s crew. The 
fellow seemed anxious to give satisfaction, 
and was a quick strong man and a good sea- 
man; and I had no doubt would prove a 
valuable man. 

We sailed first to Newcastle, New South 
Wales, and took in a cargo of coal. From 
thence we went to Talcahuana, in Chili, 
where we disposed of our coal to good ad- 
vantage, to a steamship company, getting 
seven hundred pound sterling for the cargo, 
in gold. A short run took us to Valparaiso, 
where we received a cargo of flour on con- 
signment, for merchants in Sydney, New 
South Wales; and we set sail on our return 
trip with every prospect of keeping up the 
Ringdove’s name as a “lucky craft.” I 
must now speak of the other officers. 

Our captain was an elderly man, whose 
life had been mostly spent on the ocean. 
He was kind, and generally silent in his 
habits; but there was a look about his mouth 
and eyes that said plainly enough that he 
was a dangerous man to trifle with. 

The second-mate was rather a hard case. 
He was a stout young fellow, and a very 
fair seaman; but he had been “ brought up 
in packets,’”? and was a genuine “ packet 
second-mate,’’ and thought no more of 
knocking a man down with a handspike 
than he did of smoking a pipe of tobacco. I 
had been obliged on several occasions to in- 
terfere on behalf of some of the seamen, 
whom he was brutally abusing; on one occa- 
sion he told me that he “‘ headed his own 
watch, and would do it, too.” I merely re- 
plied that if he was officer of the starboard 
watch, I was mate of the ship; and that 
every man in her had got to obey my orders, 
except the captain; on which our quarrel 
ended. 

Bush, my convict protege, had shown 
himself a good man; and the captain, who 
had at first been displeased when I told him 
the new man wasa “lay,” (as convicts are 
called in that part of the world) had come to 
regard him very favorably. 

For ten days after leaving Valparaiso, all 
went well; at the end of that time Captain 
Thompson fell sick. At first he experienced 
merely a slight nausea and headache; but 
he grew worse rapidly, and on the fourth 
day of his illness, as I was sitting by his cot, 
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wiping the moisture from his forehead, he 
said:— 

‘‘Mr. Ritchie, will you look round a bit, 
and make sure we are not overheard ? ”’ 

I wondered what was coming, but did as 
he requested; no one was near. 

‘* Now, Mr. Ritchie, keep close to me, 
and we’ll whisper. Do you know of what I 
am dying ?”’ 

‘* Captain Thompson, I hope you’re not 
dying—don’t think you are. This thirst and 
burning sensation you complain of is only a 
kind of a fever, sir; keep a stiff upper lip, 
sir; and you’ll weather it, yet,” said I, en- 
couragingly. 

** No, Ritchie,”? said he, smiling calmly; 
“TPve done my work. I’m dying—and 
with only a fever, as you say. But have 
you no suspicions as to what gave me the 
fever?” 

No, sir.” 

** Then listen, but don’t start, or say any- 
thing out aloud. I’m poisoned! ” 

“Good God, sir! what makes you have 
that horrible thought ? ” 

“>Tis a certainty, Mr. Ritchie. I know 
that I drank poison in a cup of coffee that 
was on a swinging tray, the evening I was 
taken down. And I’m about done for now 


_ >-sha’n’t hold out much longer. Listen— 


come closer—I have been poisoned purpose- 
ly, I believe by either the steward or sec- 
ond-mate. Don’t trust that man, Mr. 
Ritchie. I’m afraid you’ll have your hands 
full after I’m gone; for the crew know about 
our having the money on board. Confound- 
ed folly in me not to send it over by mail, 
in a draft, instead of bringing it in the bar- 
que; and I much fear that poisoning me is 
but part of the plan to take the barque. 
There’s my will in that desk; all I have 
goes to my wife and boy. Ritchie, I have 
read you, and I know I can trust you; what 
one man can do to take the vessel in safe 
you will do. But look out, don’t trust any- 
body, keep your pistols handy, and use ’em 
without hesitation, if need be. Look out for 
that second-mate; shoot him down like a dog 
if you see the least reason, for plucky action 
is your only chance; and if you must trust 
anybody, trust that convict, Bush.” 

‘*Did you call me, Mr. Ritchie?” said 
the steward, poking his ugly head into the 
stateroom. 

‘** No,”’ said I; and he disappeared. 

Whispering once more in my ear, the cap- 
tain continued :— 


‘That scoundrel is watching. Don’t let 
any of ’em see you’re on the lookout. Get 
your pistols, Mr. Ritchie, and here, take 
my revolver; ’tis a splendid weapon, and 
never misses. Put that water-jug where I 
can reach it, and go on deck, to see how 
things are going on.” 

All seemed quiet on deck, and in about 
half an hour I returned to the captain’s 
room. He was dead, and the frightful ex- 
pression on his honest, manly face, and 
marks of discoloration on his neck, told me 
that the brave, kind-hearted skipper had 
been cruelly strangled! I felt at once all 
the horror of my situation,—that I was stand- 
ing over a magazine, and a spark would be 
certain destruction. 

My plans were simple, and soon resolved 
upon. Calling the steward, who looked me 
brazenly in the face, I informed him that 
Captain Thompson was dead (I was certain 
that the steward himself was the murderer), 
and directed him to call Mr. Taylor from 
the deck. In a few minutes the latter came 
down, with a look of concern on his features 
which made me hate him more bitterly than 
ever; for I believed he was an accessory to 
the murder of the captain, if indeed not a 
principal in the accursed deed, and I put his 
grief down as hypocrisy at once. We con- 
versed a few minutes about the suddenness 
of the affair, and I directed him to send two 
men to sew up the body in a hammock, 


which was done. No further incidents oc-. 


curred that night; but I narrowly watched 
the second-mate, and noticed that from be- 
ing a bully over the sailors he had suddenly 
become quite confidential with them. I 
needed no further proof that the captain’s 
estimate of the man was correct. 

Next day I had no work done, as the cap- 
tain was buried at noon. 

Watching the crew as closely as possible 
without rousing their suspicions, I became 
more and more convinced that I was on the 
brink of destruction. I determined to trust 
the only man in the barque, in whom I still 
hoped I might place confidence—the convict, 
Bush—and endeavor to secure him as a 
help in this my extremity. But he avoided 
me, evidently with much care. I was en- 
tirely alone, even the wretch whom I had 
befriended, and who had so warmly protest- 
ed his gratitude, had deserted me. 

At half-past eleven o’clock, I ordered the 
mainsail to be hauled up and the mainyard 
laid aback. The body of the murdered 
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captain was brought up, and laid on a 
hatch, one end of which rested on a cask, 
and the other on the weather rail. The 
heavy pitch-kettle was secured to the feet 
(we had not shot on board), and England’s 
red ensign spread over all. The men stood 
around decorously as I read from a prayer- 
book the beautiful Episcopal service for the 
burial of the dead at sea; and as I read “‘ we 
therefore commit his body to the deep,” 
Bush launched the hatch over the side. A 
splash, and Enoch Thompson, but a few days 
before strong and vigorous, was gone for- 
ever! Concluding the service, I turned 
away; and the sailors went forward, collect- 
ing in a bunch near the galley. 

At half-past twelve I called the steward, 
and directed him to tell Mr. Taylor to come 
on the quarter-deck, which he did, the sec- 
ond-mate soon making his appearance, 
from forward! 

** Call all hands aft, Mr. Taylor,”’ said I; 
and they were soon aft, in a body. 

‘“* Men,” I commenced, “ a good and hon- 
orable a man as ever breathed we have just 
buried, in the person of Captain Thompson. 
The command now devolves upon me, and 
you will consider Mr. Taylor as the chief 
officer, for the future. Nicholas Bush, I 
appoint you second-mate; you will bring 
your clothing aft, and enter upon your duties 
at once. That will do, men; you can go for- 
ward. Mi. Taylor, fill away the maintop- 
sail, and keep the barque on her course— 
give her the stun’-sail, sir, if the wind is 
free enough.” 

Not a man moved; and the second-mate, 
looking into my face with a sneer, said:— 

‘‘Hadn’t you better do your own dirty 
work, Mr. Captain. Everybody in this 
packet has got to mind you, have they? 
Captain Ritchie, your little game’s up 
aboard here. I’m captain now. What do 
you think of that ?”’ 

The demons had no idea that I suspected 
any mutiny on their part; and as I drew the 
dead captain’s huge ‘“‘navy Colt,” and 
cocked it, I saw them wince and waver. 
The new mate, Taylor, sprang in among the 
men, who instinctively opened out on both 
sides, knowing that the scoundrel officer was 
the one I wished to hit, and not desiring to 
shield him with their own bodies. Had I 
managed to kill that man, at that moment, I 
am convinced that the mutineers would 
have at once yielded; and I should have 
killed him, but as I raised the pistol to takea 


good aim at the villain as he cowered under 
the rail in a vain attempt to screen himself 
from the deadly weapon, I saw a shadow on 
the deck by my side, and had barely time to 
spring forward to escape a blow with a 
handspike that would have dashed out my 
brains. Turning upon my assailant, I found 
the steward—the murderer of the captain, 
as I believed—who had crept up behind me 
with a handspike; and before he could 
repeat his blow at my head, or speak or 
turn to fly, I fired full at his face, the muz- 
zle of the pistol being so close to him that 
the flash of the powder burned his hair and 


whiskers. He fell dead in his tracks, with- © 


out a cry or a groan. 

But the interruption was fatal to my hope 
of quelling the mutiny. As I turned to 
again face the crew and their villainous 
leader, the whole mob were upon me. I 
fired one shot at Taylor, which, though it 
missed him, tore through the breast of an- 
other, letting out his life; and then I was 
knocked senseless by a blow from a belay- 
ing-pin. The mutineers had got possession 
of the barque, and I was bound and helpless, 
a prisoner in their hands, after killing two 
of their companions. I assure the reader 
that the prospect was anything but pleasing. 


When I came to my senses, I found my-. 


self bound hand and foot, and tossed out of 
the way in alongside of spare spars. The 
barque was close-hauled to the wind, and 
the savage mob of devils were drinking 
liquors on the quarter-deck. Taylor came 
up to me, and spoke. 

‘* Aha! Captain Ritchie, how do you like 
your new billet? We’ve got to mind you, 
have we? I’ll show you who’s master here, 
before I’ve done with you. Look here, now; 
where’s that money? Out with all you 
know about it; spit it out!” 

The money was skillfully hidden, and I 
knew they would have hard work to find it; 
it was in a cavity made between the two 
halves of a wooden anchor-stock, a spare one 
purchased for the purpose, and lashed to the 
foremast between decks, where it was now 
covered up with flour. I determined they 
should know nothing of its whereabouts 
from me, for I knew they would take my 
life at any rate, and refusing to tell where 
the gold was hidden could not make my fate 
much worse. 

‘*T know of no money on board,” replied 
I; ‘* the freight was sent to Sydney by th 
mail-steamer. 
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* You lie, you hound; you lie,”’ said Tay- 
lor, savagely, at the same time treating me 
to a vicious slap; ‘‘ if you don’t spout, anl 
quick, too, we’ll skin you alive.” 

‘‘ The other mutineers clustered around, 
and Taylor addressed them. 

‘* This whelp won’t tell where the money 
is, but we’ll see if we can’t make him squawk 
it out. Bring some oakum and a tar-bucket, 
one of you, and some matches.” 

Bush now came forward, and I determined 
to make one appeal to his gratitude. I ad- 
dressed him:— 

** Bush, is this what I get for trusting 
you? Do you call this fair’’—— 

** Shut up, you hound,” said Taylor, again 
slapping my face; ‘‘we don’t want any of 
your palaverhere. Tellus where the money 
is, that’s all we want of you. Bush will 
talk to you when J tell him.” 

I hoped and expected that they would not 
kill me till they did find out where the money 
was, and determined to save my life as long 
as possible, by keeping my knowledge to 
myself. But now Bush made an unexpected 
diversion in my favor. 

** Look here, Taylor,” said he, ‘‘ you’re 
settin’ yourself up too almighty high, all at 
once. I just want you to understand that 
I’m as much skipper here as you are, or any- 
body else. And I’ll speak to who I please, 
and it’s none o’ your business about it, 
either. An’if Mr. Ritchie’s got anything 
to say to me he shall say it, and no thanks to 
the lot o’ ye. I done my share o’ the job, 
and I’ll have my share o’ the pay.” 

Taylor turned livid, and snatching from 
his belt the pistol which he had taken from 
me, he leveled it at this new mutineer; but 
Bush was too quick for him. The bullet 
went harmlessly through the air, the arch- 
traitor’s hand being held over his head by 
one of Bush’s, who had him by the throat 
with the other. A desperate struggle for 
the mastery ensued between the two men, 
the others standing around without attempt- 
ing to interfere; as indeed it would not have 
been easy to do, so rapid were their contor- 
tions and shiftings of position. 

The convict’s eyes fairly blazed with rage, 
his lips foamed, and his bristly hair seemed 
to stand upright, but it was certainly not 
with fear. Taylor was frightened, and at a 
terrible disadvantage; for though a powerful 
man, he was clearly no match, in either 
strength or activity, for Bush, whose muscles 
and sinews now stood out like bunches of 


knotted cords; and the convict’s grip of his 
throat must soon prove fatal, unless the 
officer could escape it. By a tremendous 
exertion he wrenched his arm from Bush’s 
hold, and dealt him a blow in the face with 
the revolver; the next moment the convict, 
whirling his antagonist round as though he 
were a child, dashed him with awful force 
against the mizzen-mast, near which they 
had arrived during their struggle. He fell 
like a clod; and Bush, picking him up in his 
arms, thrust him out through an open port, 
to a watery grave; then, turning to the rest 
of the crew, he demanded in a whispering 
voice, ‘‘ if anybody else wanted to tell him 
who he should talk to?’’? Nobody did; the 
ruffian’s demoniac look and evident strength 
and courage made him a man for such 
villains as the mutineers to respect. He 
picked up the revolver and stuck it in his 
belt; and soon after a general council was 
held, at which Bush and two others were 
elected to have command, there being eight 
others on board, all told, besides myself. 

I was kept bound during the following 
night, and lay on deck, hungry, cold and 
despondent. But the next day I was released 
from the cords with which I had been tied, 
and confined in my own state-room, the door 
of which was kept always locked, and a man 
on watch at the door. The villains made no 
secret of their plan of action, which was to 
make the California coast, divide the money 
(if they could find it) and scuttle the barque. 
Part of the wretches advocated putting me 
to death; but Bush put such a decided veto 
on that plan, and the ferocity he showed in his 
fight with Taylor had given him so much 
influence, that it was finally decided to put 
me ashore on some island. I had hoped 
something favorable from Bush; but he 
never came near me without bringing another 
scamp with him, so that all chance of a pri- 
vate appeal to his better feelings was des- 
troyed. I reproached him bitterly on more 
than one of these visits, for his treachery to 
one who had befriended him; but I could 
get no satisfaction. 

On the morning of the fifth day after the 
mutiny a small island was sighted; and an 
earnest discussion ensued among the muti- 
neers as to my disposal, which finally became 
an angry dispute. Part of the wretches 
wished to torture me, to find out where the 
money was hidden; they having, of course, 
failed to discover it by demolishing almost 
the whole cabin. Others were for finishing 
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me altogether, as “‘dead men could tell no 
tales.” But Bush, and one other (a young 
fellow, a native of Launceston, Tasmania) 
were as loud as any, in demanding that I 
should be put ashore on the island; Bush 
saying that I should have blankets and food 
given me, besides. The wordy war waxed 
hot, and one of the three “‘ captains”? (who 
wished me to be tortured) drew his knife, 
telling Bush he “ needn’t think he was going 
to set himself up for a boss over all hands; ”’ 
but the latter ended the quarrel and the dis- 
cussion together, by shooting his opponent 
through the head. He was then tossed over 
the rail. 

A few hours later I stood on the white 
beach of the low coral island, watching the 
unlucky Ringdove as she drew off the land, 
leaving me to my fate. The villains on 
board had given me a bag of hard bread, a 
hatchet and knife, a small keg of water and 
a blanket. To this abundant store Bush had 
added some tobacco. 

I knew well enough that my position was 
well nigh desperate; it was very unlikely 
that I should find fresh water on so small an 
island, and my ten-gallon keg would soon be 
emptied; and the island itself—a mere speck 
on the wide waste of the Pacific—lay hun- 
dreds of miles from any frequented, ocean 
track. My chance of escape was small in- 
deed; but, as I watched the receding barque, 
a hope that I might yet be able to take 
vengeance on the mutineers, and particularly 
on Nick Bush, for my own treatment and 
the brutal murder of Captain Thompson, 
occupied a much larger share of my thoughts 
than did anxiety for the future; and I exulted 
as I thought of the swift retribution which 
had overtaken the steward and second-mate. 

I watched the barque till she faded to a 
speck and then disappeared. When she was 
fairly lost to my view, I felt that I was in- 
deed alone; not as I had felt in the forests 
of New Zealand or the desert plains of ‘‘ up 
country’ Australia, where a return to the 
haunts of my fellow-men was but a question 
of a few weeks, or months at most, but like 
cne from whom the world was shut out for- 
ever, all save one pitiful, possibly unknown 
atom—my island. 

But the sun was getting low, and I aroused 
myself to examine my prison. Piling my 
treasures up at the foot of a low species of 
palm tree, I started for a walk around the 
island,onthe beach. But I was soon stopped 
by a channel of water, apparently very deep, 


which extended into the island, spreading 
‘out so as to take up a very large portion of 
the interior. The island was a mere shell, 
a strip of land nearly circular, surrounding a 
salt lake on all sides except at the channel 
which had halted me; from the ocean beach 
on the outside to the margin of the placid 
waters within, the land was nowhere more 
than a quarter of a mile across. The lagoon 
or lake in the centre was perhaps a mile and 
a half in diameter. The mutineers had put 
me on a nice place! 

Returning to my worldly goods, I took a 
drink of the precious liquid, and ate a biscuit. 
1 had a few matches, and recklessly lighted 
one to start my pipe, saying to myself as I 
did so that I had as many matches as would 
last me as long as I lived. I had no desire 
to explore my domain any further at present; 
80, although the sun was still above the 
horizon, I spread my blanket beneath one of 
the slender trees with which the island was 
thickly covered, and lay downtosleep. Odd 
as it may appear, I soon dropped off, and did 
not wake up till after sunrise next morning. 

The reader would derive little interest 
from a detailed account of what I did while 
on the island. It is sufficient for me to say 
that I found water everywhere I dug (witha 
wooden spade) at the level of the sea. It 
was brackish and sickening, but I drank it, 
and felt but little inconvenience from so 
doing. I found no signs of animal life, ex- 
cepting a few small birds, on the island; nor 
did I find, what I hoped and expected, either 
cocoanuts or bread-fruit. 

I searcely took the trouble to look for 
ships, from the first. I knew well that my 
habitation was seldom, if ever, sighted by 
passing vessels; and a dull apathy took pos- 
session of my mind and body, from the 
moment I became satisfied that I had no 
possible means of procuring food after my 
slender stock of bread was exhausted. Day 
after day I lay listlessly under my tree—the 
one beneath which I first lay down to sleep 
—bestirring myself only when hungry or 
thirsty, when I would get up, eat or drink as 
freely as though the world’s stores were at 
my command, and lie down again to wonder 
how long this would last. I never till the 
day I left, walked round the little islet! 

One morning, after my thankless meal, I 
asked myself curiously how long I had been 
on this shore? I tried to recollect, but could 
not; and I soon gave up the attempt, and lay 
down again to pass another aimless, weary, 
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thoughtless day; but I was soon roused up. 

A dull booming sound, like the distant: 
roar of a heavy gun, brought me to my feet, 
and started the blood through my veins by 
speaking a hope of escape to my heart. I 
looked anxiously—how anxiously I cannot 
make known to those who have never been 
in similar desperate straits themselves— 
along that part of the horizon which was 
visible from where I stood. There was 
nothing in sight—not so much as a seagull. 
Then I started like a madman (and indeed I 
was not far short of madness) along the 
beach, running as though my life depended 
on my speed. 

Again the booming sound—beautiful music 
it was to me—reached my ears; and as I ran 
frantically along the smooth white beach I 
yelled like a raving maniac, in answer to the 
sound. I had no power of thought left, or I 
would have laughed at the absurdity of re- 
plying to the thunder of that distant gun with 
my feeble cries. I arrived at the opposite 
side of the island from where I had hitherto 
existed, and stopped, exhausted with the 
violence of my physical efforts and my men- 
tal agitation, dizzy with hope and fear—hope 
of life and fear of madness—for I dreaded 
lest reason was leaving me, and the sounds 
were not real. 

A third time the sweet-voiced minstrel 
sent the cheering messenger of hope to my 
island and to me; and collecting my faculties 
with a mighty effort, I looked again to sea- 
ward. 

I was saved. Not more than five miles 
away was a ship, steering straight for the 


island; and as I looked, hardly daring 


to believe the joyous sight, a puff of white 
smoke shot out from her side, and curled 
gracefully upward until it faded quite away. 
And then when I had almost done listening 
for the sound, it came—dull as before, but 
louder and more distinct. Far off on the 
horizon was another sail; but I cared noth- 
ing for that one. All my thoughts and 
hopes were centered on the steadily ap- 
proaching ship from which the guns had 
been fired, and which still kept them sound- 
ing over the sea. 

She came on till within about two miles, 
when her maintopsail was backed, and a 
boat lowered, which made for the shore. 
The most agonized period of my life was the 
short time I stood on that desolate beach and 
watched that approaching boat. My 
thoughts were in a whirl; and fear, which 


had kept aloof when death seemed inevita- 
ble, now seized upon me when deliverance 
was at hand. Would the boat really land 
and take me off, or would her crew go away 
and leave me, as the other boat’s crew had 
done? Did the people in the ship really in- 
tend to save me (it never occurred to me 
to wonder how they could possibly have 
known I was there), or were they only play- 
ing a cruel trick? If they didn’t mean to 
save me, what were they firing guns for? 
And if they meant to save me, might they 
not go away without seeing me? Might 
they not think I was dead; and leave me to 
die, after all? Such were some of the wild 
fancies which chased each other through my 
addled brain; but I did not once ask myself 
what brought the ship there—for it was a 
ship, and not the Ringdove. 

As the possibility that I might not be 
seen occurred to me, I again became frantic; 
and after screaming and gesticulating until 
the crew ip the boat (who were near enough 
to see and hear me plainly and to answer me 
in return) thought me maddened outright 
with suffering, I rushed furiously down the 
beach to meet the boat. Out into the water I 
went; but the shore, sloping very gently fora 
few score feet, then suddenly dropped down 
into the bold water; I suddenly dropped, too. 
I am a good swimmer; and as there was no 
surf, and but little swell, on that side of the 
island, I soon scrambled out again. 

The ducking did me good—I have some- 
times thought, possibly saved my reason. 
At any rate, I didn’t act like a demented 
fool any more, but quietly waited until the 
boat was beached. A man jumped out, and 
grasping me warmly by the hand, saluted me 
with :— 

“Thank God! Mr. Ritchie, how are 
you?” 

Before I could speak a word in answer, a 
second man, who had left the boat but a mo- 
ment after the first, thrust out his hand to 
take mine, saying as he did so, in a tone of 
almost childish ecstasy :— 

“I’ve saved him—I’ve saved him! It’s 
me, sir—don’t you know me, Mr. Ritchie ?” 

It was Nick Bush! 

Snatching my hand from the grasp of the 
naval officer (for such his uniform bespoke 
him), 1 drew my knife in my right hand, and 
with a sudden spring clutched Bush by the 
throat with the left. 

Die—curse you—die,”’ I yelled; raising 
the knife to strike; and though Nick was far 
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my overmatch in strength at any time, and I 
was now but little better than a wreck, yet 
so sudden was my assault that I should cer- 
tainly have slain him had not the officer 
grasped my arm. I was easily overpowered 
and disarmed; and the officer told me:— 

“Mr. Ritchie, that man has periled his 
life to save yours. He is not to blame for 
the mutiny. If it had not been for him, we 
should never have known of your being 
here.” 

“ Mr. Ritchie,” said Bush, ‘* I was not to 
blame for the mutiny. I knew of it before 
it happened, I own. But I was afraid to 
speak to you about it, ’cause they mistrusted 
me and watched me; and I don’t know how 
to write. But Tom the Van Diemian (the 
young man who had joined Bush in de- 
manding my being put on shore on the 
island) and I had agreed that when the 
time came for the risin’, I was to kill the 
second mate and Tom was to skiver the 
steward—them’s the ones started it first. 
We thought that would stop it—specially if 
you should fight good, and I knowed you 
carried a big revolver, cause I seen you 
with it the night the cap’in died. He was 
poisoned, he was—the steward didit. But 
when the second mate started, me and Tom 


- wasn’t ready; I didn’t have no knife, and 


Tom wouldn’t start till I did. And after the 
barque was took and we was all mutineers, 
everybody was watchin’ so sharp after every- 
body else, that I daresn’t speak to you 
decent, nor try to do anything more’n I did, 
for fear we'd both be done for, sir. If it 
had come to that, Mr. Ritchie, I’d have sold 
my life for yours, sir. You’re the only man 
ever done me a kindness without wantin’ 
pay for it, an’ you never made me feel that 
you knowed I was a convic’; I’d have given 
my life for you, if ’twould ’a’ done any good. 
Won’t you give me your hand, sir?” he 
finished, in a tone of earnest entreaty. 

‘¢ He speaks the truth, Mr. Ritchie, I do 
believe,’’? said the naval officer; and the 
earnest tone and look of Bush convinced 
me that it was so. And 1 shook hands 
heartily with the man whom I had so bitter- 
ly hated and had just tried to kill, and spoke 
a few words; while he, the big, powerful 


ruffian, whose life had been one long career © 


of lawless and desperate deeds, cried like a 
child with delight. 

But little time was spent on the island, af- 
ter this. ‘The lieutenant and Bush walked 
around with me to my late ‘“ residence,” 


the boat returning to the ship with instruc- 
tions and information. In an hour or so, 
the ship having run down opposite the place 
where I was first landed by the mutineers, 
the boat returned, and we all re-embarked; 
and I was soon on board her Britannic 
majesty’s corvette, ‘‘ Cordelia,” Hon. 
James Hope captain, where I was kindly 
and cordially received by the gentlemanly 
officers. 

There is no more to tell, except to explain 
the manner in which the corvette was in- 
formed of what had taken place and where I 
was, and to narrate the fate of the muti- 
neers. First, as to the Ringdove and her 
rascally captors. 

On the morning of the fifth day after leav- 
ing me on the islet, a sail was made out, a 
long way off; but the rapidity with which 
the stranger rose above the horizon made it 
evident she was running down across the 
barque’s course, the latter being close-hauled 
onawind. As the strange ship soon came 
plainly in sight, the mutineers were not long 
in making her out to be an English cruiser 
—the most unwelcome visitor they could 
possibly have met. But it was of no use to 
try to run away—their only chance was to 
pull wool”? over the cruiser’s eyes. Wil- 
son had already fixed the papers all right, as 
far as he was able; and now dressed himself 
up to represent a merchant skipper. It was 
hoped the corvette would be satisfied with a 
mere passing hail, and not send any boat on 
board the Ringdove; as the cruiser was evi- 
dently making a passage. Everything was 
prepared as the Cordelia, having run down 
within speaking distance, hauled her wind 
and stood along on the same tack as the Ring- 
dove, to windward of the barque. Wilson 
was standing on the weather quarter of the 
barque, with a glass in his hand; Bush was 
on the break of the poop, to attend to work- 
ing the vessel, if need be; and the seamen 
were clustered along the weather rail, in 
genuine merchantman style. As the cor- 
vette slowly drew ahead and took the wind 
from the Ringdove’s sails, an officer standing 
on the former’s hammock-nettings hailed:— 

*¢ Barque ahoy! ”’ 

Ay, responded Wilson. 

‘¢ What barque is that ? ” 

The Ringdove.” 

‘Who commands the Ringdove ?” 

Wilson.” 

‘¢ Where are you from ?” 


Valparaiso.” 
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‘¢ Where are you bound? ”’ 

“To Port Townsend, Oregon—cargo of 
flour.” 

*¢ How long are you out?” continued the 
interrogator through his trumpet, as the cor- 
vette drew ahead; but the answer to this 
demand came from an unexpected quarter 
—the fo’castle. Bush, fearing that the un- 
suspecting cruiser would be deceived by the 
appearance of things on board the barque, 
and bear up as soon as she was far enough 
ahead to cross the Ringdove’s forefoot, de- 
termined to do some hailing himself; and 
from him came the answer to the question 
how long are you out?” 

*¢ Long enough to kill the skipper and take 
the barque! Send a boat aboard, and see! ”’ 

This was a queer answer to return to a 
question from her majesty’s quarter-deck; 
and it had the desired effect on board the 
corvette, and created a decided sensation on 
board the barque. The mutineers knew 
that their game was up, and their doom sure; 
nothing they could now do could make the 
case more desperate—and a savage attack 
was made on Bush by Wilson and several of 
the others, to punish his treachery; no at- 
tention being paid to the man-of-war’s com- 
mand to ‘‘ lay aback the head yards.”’ 

Bush had expected a fight, and was of 
course prepared for it; and when Wilson 
neared him he snapped his revolver in his 
face, but the weapon missed fire. 

‘¢ Kill the hound—kill him,’”” howled Wil- 
son; we'll be scragged (hung) anyhow— 
kill him, kill him.” 

But Bush managed to get into the rigging 
and away aloft, though he received several 
wounds; and before his assailants could hit 
upon a way to get at him, an armed boat’s 
crew came tumbling over the barque’s rail, 
and in on her deck. The corvette, finding 
her orders disregarded, and seeing the com- 
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motion on board, had backed her own yards 
when she got far enough ahead, and lowered 
the boat, which had hooked on to the 
barque’s chains as the latter glided past. 
Resistance was out of the question, and the 
crew, including Captain’? Wilson, were 
all soon transferred to the Cordelia’s “brig,” 
and heavily ironed; a crew and officer from 
the war vessel taking possession in their 
place. 

The Cordelia was from Callao, bound to 
Melbourne, Australia; and as soon as her 
commander was informed by Bush of all 
that had occurred, all sail was made to save 
me, if possible, the barque being directed to 
follow with all practicable speed. The re- 
sult has already been made known. 

The punishment of the pirates is soon re- 
lated. Bush and Launceston Tom were 
kept apart from each other until they ar- 
rived at Sydney, whither the two ships pro- 
ceeded; but they were not ironed, and re- 
ceived many favors. On arriving in Syd- 
ney the mutineers were put on trial for 
piracy and murder. The crown prosecutor, 
informed the court that no evidence could 
be presented against Bush and Launceston 
Tom, and they were consequently discharged 
from custody. They were then examined 
singly, and their evidence was so well sus- 
tained and so frankly given, that I was but 
a short time on the witness stand, when my 
turn came to testify. The entire company 
of the rascals were condemned to death, and 
expiated their crimes on the gallows. Bush 
and Launceston Tom both got work ‘ up the 
country,” on a cattle station; and the last I 
heard of them, both were doing well, Bush 
being head stock man, a position of some 
trust and responsibility. Captain Thomp- 
son’s wife and child came into possession of 
his property; and the Ringdove’s next trip 
was taken under Captain Ritchie. 


~A SEA IDYLL. 


BY ALICE STAPLES CARTER. 


_ night I saw the mermaids ride 
On shore-bound waves with music wild, 
And watched them where, against the cliffs, 
Their bowers of snowy foam they piled. 


All night they worked; but when the dawn 
Came blushing rosy o’er the deep, 

“The sea, grown weary of the toil, 
Recalled his waves, and sank to sleep. 


The mermaids wept, and combed their hair, 
Melted were all their foam-wreathed bowers, 

Till one sweet mermaid sang, ‘‘ Let’s make 
New arbors of the white sea-flowers.” 


* Yes, yes,” they cried; and, hand in hand, 
Sank through the blue depths joyously ; 
And now, I ween, they’re gathering flowers 
In the bright gardens of the sea. 
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THE TEXAN COWBOY. 


‘““¢“ UESTS will please remove their 
pistols before entering the dining- 
room,’’? was the sign which met your eyes 
as you stepped into the office of any of the 
hotels in Abilene, Kansas, in the early days 
when that town was the headquarters of the 
Texas cattle-trade for the United States. 
‘*T’m a wolf, and it’s my night to howl! I’m 
a bucking cayuse from Bitter Creek, wild 
and woolly and hard to curry! Whoop-pee! 
Every one take a drink!’’ were the words 
you could have heard uttered by some tipsy 
cowboy in any of the numerous drinking sa- 
loons in the same town almost any day or 
night during the season; ‘and very often 
these words would be followed by shots 
from his revolvers, pointed in the air—just 
for the sake of hearing a noise, you know. 

‘Dance and move your feet quickly, or 
Ill fill you so full of holes your mother will 
take you for a flour-sifter!’’ This exclama- 
tion was one often heard from one or other 
of the many wild frontiersmen who had 
picked on some greenhorn or “ tenderfoot ” 
whom he desired to see dance, for the bene- 
fit of the crowd always to be found in the 
bar-rooms, and whose movements he accel- 
erated by shooting into the floor in close 
proximity to his victim’s feet. 

** Down in time and make your game! ” 
calls out the dealer sitting behind the faro 
table, at which from six to a dozen cowboys 
could always be found gambling, or, as they 
called it, ‘* bucking the tiger.” 

Such is a picture of the frolics of the cow- 
boy in town, who, just in from Texas by the 
old Chisholm Trail, has ‘filled up” with 
fighting-whisky, which was considered the 
proper thing to do after his three or four 
months’ drive across the vast prairies and 
swollen rivers en route. Here he is seen at his 
worst, with all the discipline maintained in 
camp by the foreman or ‘‘ boss herder” re- 
moved; here he turns himself loose, to use 
his own expression, and acts as one of the 
wild cattle or horses which he is daily in 
company with would, if turned loose in a 
china-shop. From this standpoint, too, he 
is too often judged by people who have no 
idea of his life and the dangers he is sur- 
rounded with on the trail and range. In 
reality, the old-time cowboy is generally a 


wild, reckless, generous, big-hearted spirit, 
a rough diamond, thorough in everything he 
undertakes; rough, but honest; and in his 
camp his hospitality is proverbial. The cow- 
camp is a haven to the traveler, who is 
made welcome as he rides up, usually being 
greeted with the salutation: “ Light, 
stranger;. chuck is just about ready, and I 
guess yon can stow away right smart chance 
of it’; which being interpreted means: 
Alight; a meal is ready; and the host thinks 
his visitor can enjoy a good one. 

The cattle he works with are the long- 
horned breed, raised on the vast plains of 
South-western Texas, and New Mexico, 
which originally are supposed to have been 
introduced by the Spaniards. On these 
plains they are allowed to roam at will; each 
creature bears the brand of the owner on 
its side or hip; the only control exercised 
over them being at the yearly round-up, 
when the calves are branded, and such full- 
grown cattle gathered into a herd as are 
needed to send to the northern markets. 
These herds were until recently driven 
north by the cowboys crossing the Red 
River, through the Indian nation and 
Southern Kansas, to the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad, or the Kansas Paci- 
fic or Union Pacific. The road traveled is 
called a trail, which from time to time, as 
civilization pushed westward, was changed. 
The government have now, however, pro- 
hibited the opening up of any new trails 
from Texas northward, because the emigra- 
tion has been so heavy into the West in late 
years as to render it impossible to drive 
large herds of cattle through Northern Texas 
and Kansas without retarding settlements. 
** Life on the trail” really means the life 
the boys used to lead in years gone by on 
this great thoroughfare from Texas; while 
“life on the range” is usually the term 
used in speaking of the life at present on the 
cattle-ranges in Wyoming, Dakota, Colorado, 
and Montana, where the original long-horns 
from the South have been bred with fine- 
grade cattle of the North, resulting in large 
creatures, better fitted for beef; and al- 
though they roam at will over the prairies, 
yet are not so wild as their fellows raised 
through the South. 
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It was no unusual thing for the old-time 
cattle kings of the South to brand several 
thousand calves each year; and their ranges, 
obtained through the old Spanish land- 
grants, extended over several hundred 
square miles. On these ranges, the ponies 
—descendants of the Spanish barb imported 
from Spain, and turned loose generations 
since—used for the work run at large, and, 
of course, areas wild as thecattle. When the 
time arrives for the start to be made with a 
herd, the necessary number of these wild 
ponies are gathered, and the cowboys have 
eight or ten assigned to each one to ride 
during the drive; this necessitates good 
riding, courage, and recklessness. Each 
morning during the drive these ponies have 
to be lassoed and really rebroken; for a day 
or two of rest will be sufficient for them to 
forget the control obiained over them when 
being ridden before. 

The cattle to be sent to market are driven 
into an enclosure called a coral, and a second 
brand, called a “‘ road brand,” is burnt on 
their sides or hips. This is done in order 
that the cowboy may be able to distinguish 
those belonging to the herd he is attached 
to from those in other herds from the same 
range; for in years gone by, these southern 
cattle-owners often started two or three 
herds up the trail the same season, besides 
selling to dealers who operated between the 
ranges and the markets. The consequence 
of this branding is that many a creature will 
be seen with its sides and hips covered with 
different letters, figures, and characters,— 
the brands of the different owners through 
which it has passed,—until the hair is only 
visible in patches, the flesh being burned 
into ridges resembling a chess or back-gam- 
mon board. After the road branding is 
done, the herd, usually numbering from five 
to fifteen hundred head, is started on the 
trail, with an average of twelve cowboys to 
each thousand head, and a foreman; and 
followed by a huge wagon, loaded with flour, 
bacon, coffee, syrup, sugar, and salt, the 
provisions for the drive, which will occupy 
from two to four months. The teamster 
with the wagon also acts as cook for the 
camp; and although he would not pass mus- 
ter in a first-class hotel or restaurant, yet a 
stranger would be astonished at the excel- 
lence of the meals he cooks in the open air, 
despite the weather. 

The distance usually traveled each day is 
from twelve to eighteen miles, according to 


the distance between water; for, when pos- 
sible, the camp is made every night on the 
banks of astream. The start each morning 
is made at sunrise, with a mid-day stop from 
about ten o’clock till two; then drive again 
till about five o’clock in the evening, the 
cattle being allowed to graze and drink at 
these stops. At dusk the cattle are gath- 
ered together, usually on sloping ground, 
and bedded down, as it is called, the cow- 
boys riding around the group singing loudly, 
to quiet the cattle, which after a short time 
lie down to rest. Then all but two of the 
boys go to camp, spread their blankets on 
the ground, with the heavens for their only 
roof, and turn in to sleep, until each is wak- 
ened in his turn to keep guard over the 
sleeping cattle. This is called night-herd- 
ing. If the weather is stormy, then the 
boys may look out for hard work; for the 
vivid lightning and loud thunder whicb visit 
these vast prairies are almost sure to 
frighten the wild cattle and madden them, 
until they start on a stampede, running at a 
furious rate, regardless of all obstacles, in a 
vain endeavor to get away from the drench- 
ing rain and out of sight and hearing of the 
lightning and thunder. 

At the first sign of a regular stampede, all 
hands are ordered out except the cook; the 
horses, which are kept saddled in readiness 
for an emergency, are mounted, and away 
to the front of the wildly running herd ride 
the cowboys, singing and shouting as they 
go; for, to a certain extent, the cattle will 
follow the human voice. And the object of 
the men is to lead the foremost cattle ina 
circle until they mix up with those in the 
rear of the herd; and as they crowd together 
—or mill, as it is called—they are checked 
in their mad race and gradually quieted. 
All the courage and nerve of the cowboy are 
required in handling a stampede, for if by 
any accident he is thrown from his horse, he 
will be crushed beyond all recognition hy 
the sharp hoofs of the maddened brutes. 

But once quieted, it does not follow that 
the herd will again go to rest; very often the 
first run is followed by others, each one 
more furious than the last, as the cattle be- 
come more frightened, until daylight. Then 
a count is taken; and if any are missing,—as 
there usually are, not only cattle but men,— 
the surrounding country is scoured for trails 
or fresh tracks leading away from the camp, 
which, when found, are followed by the man 
who discovers them, who, regardless of food, 
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water, or sleep, is supposed to follow this 
clew until he overtakes the cattle the tracks 
are made by, the main herd being halted in the 


locality until all the strays have been brought | 


in; or if only a few head are missing, the 
men who are sent to search for them are in- 
structed to follow the majn trail until they 
catch up. Of course these searches mean 
long rides over a strange country; for often, 
after separating from the herd, a bunch of 
cattle will travel at the rate of twenty-five 
or thirty miles a day, usually in the direc- 
tion of the range from which they were 
originally driven; and all the powers of 
endurance of the men are brought into 
requisition in a search of this kind, for no 
excuse will be taken by the foreman for the 
hunter’s return without the cattle, except 
starvation really stares him in the face. 

On the trail, each day is a repetition of the 
previous one. In pleasant weather, the 
cowboy’s life is not so hard; but in wet, 
stormy weather he is continually in the sad- 
dle, wet through most of the time; and yet 
he is happy, with no other company for 
months than his own immediate compan- 
ions. He never gets lonesome or homesick, 
but is always possessed of the same care- 
less, reckless spirit which asserts itself so 
strongly when at the end of his drive he 
reaches the settlements and goes for a frolic 
to the town. 

Life on the ranches in the north-western 
states and territories differs from that on 
the trail in many respects, the most notice- 
able being that instead of the ground for his 
bedstead, the heavens for a roof, and his sad- 
dle for a pillow, he has a comfortable house 
to live in—either a log cabin or a ‘‘ dugout,” 
according to the supply of timber in the 
neighborhood — provided with large fire- 
places, in which on a cold night the logs and 
pitchy pine-knots are heaped on, and where 
the boys can amuse themselves with cards, 
or ‘* swapping lies,’’ as they call it, smoke, 
and have a good time generally, although 
their nearest neighbor may be, and often is, 
twenty miles distant. Another difference: 


in stormy weather the cowboy on the ranch 
can usually stay in the house. Especially in 
the winter is his life an easy one, for at that 
season the cattle are pretty well left to shift 
for themselves, it being considered better 
not to drive cattle around at that sea- 
son more than is necessary, as they need all 
their strength to keep them alive through 
the storms, and to keep up their courage to 
hustle around and gather enough grass to 
keep them from starving, because there is 
no hay served to them except when running 
in very small herds, less than one hundred 
head. 

The “round-ups” in these ranges are 
made similarly to those on the southern, ex- 
cept ‘that two are made yearly instead of 
one—the first, to brand the calves early in 
the spring and ascertain the losses sustained 
during the winter, which is called the gen- 
eral round-up, and is attended by all the 
cattle-owners, with their cowboys, who own 
herds in a certain section, probably being a 
hundred miles square. This is necessary, 
because in the north-west it is impossible to 
obtain large grants of land, as in Texas and 
Mexico; therefore, the cattle range on the 
public domain, and the owners build their 
ranches in the valley of some river, turn 
the cattle loose, and in the spring hunt them 
up at the general round-up. Then in the 
autumn the beef round-up takes place, when 
all the bullocks or steers over three years old 
are separated from the main herd and sent 
to market. 

During the spring and summer months, 
especially at the round-up, the cowboys have 
to work hard; but not being engaged on one 
drive so long as they used to on the trail, 
they go to town more frequently, and con- 
sequently are not so wild when there as the 
old-timers on the Texas trails used to be. 
As this great north-west is settling up very 
rapidly, and railroads being extended, the 
cowboy of the past is fast disappearing, and 
giving place to a perfectly civilized suc- 
cessor. 


ASK thy lone soul what laws are plain to thee; 
Thee and no other; stand or fall by them! 
That is the part for thee; regard all else 

For what it may be—time’s illusion. This 

Be sure, ignorance that sins is safe. 

No punishment like knowledge! 


—Robert Browning. 
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A FATAL WHIM. 


BY L. 8. KEYSER. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIL FLEMMING was driving leisurely 
along the dusty highway, one pleasant 
Sunday evening of early autumn, wrapped 
in such profound meditation that he was 
oblivious to all scenes and sounds around 
him. In his absent-minded mood he was 
tapping the weeds by the wayside with his 
long carriage-whip. The young husband- 
man was intent on an errand that was of no 
trivial concern to him. According to. the 
custom in vogue among the young knights 
of the neighborhood, he had made an ap- 
pointment for the evening With a blue-eyed 
rural lady in whom he was interested, and 
was now on his way to her home, intending 
to persuade her to accompany him on a 
drive. But it was not that alone that caused 
his deep abstraction, for such drives had 
been of frequent occurrence of late, and 
therefore it must have been something un- 
usual that caused him to knit his brow in 
such engrossing thought on that particular 
evening. The fact is, he had begun to care 
a great deal for Elnora Bateman, and the 
more frequent their interviews had been, 
the more infatuated he had become, until he 
felt that she was the necessary complement 
of his life. He had resolved, therefore, to 
declare his passion that night, and ask her to 
be his wife. 

Having hitched his horse at the gate in 
front of the Bateman “ place,’’ he made his 
way up the walk to the veranda, where he 
was met and greeted by a girl with a bright, 
welcoming smile. To say that she was 
pretty would be a mere platitude, and yet it 
would be true. 

Of course, it must not be supposed that 
she was seraphic or sylph-like, nor that she 
had a dreamy, far-away look. Elnora Bate- 
man was real flesh and blood, and Phil liked 
her none the less because her beauty was of 
‘a human and not a supramundane type. 

She was pretty because her complexion 
was fair, her features regular and well-pro- 
portioned, while the glow of health shone on 
her cheeks. Any young farmer, with a 
proper degree of susceptibility, would have 
succumbed to her fascinations, and, in fact, 
she had attracted more than one admirer to 


her side and had made him her devoted 
minion. But just at the present time all 
others kept their distance, for, as they ex- 
pressed it in their elegant phraseology, 
‘*There’s no show for any of us now; Phil 
Flemming’s got the inside track.” 

Beautiful as Elnora was, a more acute ex- 
amination might have revealed to her ardent 
lover a trait of character not altogether 
pleasant to contemplate. Her eyes were 
blue, the color in them varying in intensity 
according to the emotions that stirred her. 
A close scrutiny would have made the dis- 
covery that there was a restless, dissatisfied 
expression in them, indicating a nature 
more or less vacillating and capricious. Of 
course Phil, in his enthralled state, did not 
notice this. 

In a few minutes he had assisted her into 
the carriage, and they were whirling gayly 
along the road. The moon was just rising 
above the eastern forests, pouring a mellow 
light over the hills and into the broad val- 
leys, and making the flexuous stream gleam 
like ribbons of silver in the green meadows. 
A lover of the placid in nature would have 
been enchanted by the soft scene. How- 
ever, Phil’s thoughts were otherwhere than 
on the beauties of the natural world. As 
the pale lunar light fell upon Elnora’s oval 
cheeks and ruby lips, it seemed to him that 
her fascinations were enhanced many times, 
and he could scarcely refrain from breaking 
out into a laudatory speech on her attrac- 
tions. 

Phil followed a very circuitous course that 
night, and, with intention, he at last direct- 
ed his horse toward his own home, an ex- 
cellent farm lying at the head of one of the 
smaller valleys of the region. All evening 
he was planning some ruse which would 
afford a natural and easy approach to the 
subject lying nearest his heart. If he took 
Elnora past his farm, perhaps that would 
furnish an occasion for broaching the matter 
without too much precipitancy. He could 
not blurt right out at once, ‘‘ Dearest, I love 
you!” By some skillfully laid out plan or 
‘* fair device ” he must introduce so delicate 
a theme into their colloquy. They were 
driving down the sloping hill past his farm, 
when he remarked, tentatively:— — 
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“What do you think of my place, El- 
nora ?”? 

‘‘T think it a very fine one,” she replied. 
‘‘ There isn’t a pleasanter farm in the neigh- 
borhood, and you always keep it in good 
repair. How beautifully green the lawn in 
front of the house always is?” 

‘¢ And don’t you think the location of the 
orchard is charming ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; it slopes up so gradually in the 
rear of the house, making a background for 
the buildings. I never saw a more beautiful 
sight than it presented last spring when all 
the trees were in bloom. They flashed in 
every variety of color. And then the locust 
grove below the orchard, covered with white 
blossoms, made the brighter hues look as if 
they had sprung up out of apure soil. Yes, 
it is a well-cultivated farm and reflects credit 
on its owner,” she added, looking at him 
furtively. ‘The buildings are all skillfully 
arranged, too—with one exception.”’ 

‘‘ What is that ?’’ he inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t like to find fault,” she 
answered, apologetically. 

‘‘T do not consider it finding fault when 
you point out a defect in the arrangement. 
In fact, I like to have you take enough in- 
terest in my farm to do so. I should be 
pleased to know what it is that does not suit 
your taste.”’ 

‘* Well, if you insist, it is that red spring- 
house to the left of the main building; it is 
too conspicuous and too—too glaring.” 

‘Oh, do you mean that? It is an eye- 
sore, admit. Well, if it does not suit you, 
I shall have it moved away.” 

Her blue eyes shot a glance at him, while 
a half-quizzing expression was in them, as 
much as to say, “‘ What do you mean?” 
But instead she said, laughingly, ‘“‘ You 
needn’t remove it simply because I found 
fault with it.” 

‘* Tf it does not suit your tatse, I shall tear 
down the offensive building,’”’ he said, deci- 
sively, and there was an unmistakable ardor 
in his tones. 

‘“‘Why, Phil, my judgment is not infalli- 
ble, and others might differ from me in 
opinion.”? 

‘¢ Nevertheless, I shall make it to please 
you, Elnora, no matter what others may say 
or think,” he replied, still more emphati- 
cally, looking at her with eyes that blazed 
in the moonlight. 

“ Oh! ” 

‘Yes, Elnora, it is you I want to please. 


Have you any other objection to my farm?”’ 

‘** None at all,” she rejoined. 

‘*T am so pleased to know that you like it 
so well,’”’ he said, with an earnestness that 
caused her to look up at bim in surprise, 
** because there is no one whose good opin- 
ion I value as highly as yours,” he centin- 
ued, in a constrained voice; then, more 
courageously, ‘‘ How do you think you would 
like to live here yourself, Elnora?” 

What a question!’ she answered, pre- 
tending that she did not see the under- 
lying purpose of his interrogation. ‘‘ Who 
wouldn’t like to have such a home?” 

** You do not understand me,” he replied. 
** Let me ask you plainly, then; will you let 
my home be your home?” As she did not 
reply, he proceeded: “ It is a very pleasant 
home as far as all the outward appointments 
are concerned, but there is a presence lack- 
ing in it, without which it is dark and 
lonely.” 

She did not look at him now, but bent her 
eyes upon the bright-colored robe thrown 
across her lap, as if its texture were engross- 
ing her attention. Phil could not endure 
the uncertainty any longer, and so he breke 
out, passionately :— 

‘* Elnora, dear, how shall I tell you of the 
love I feel for you now, and have felt for 
many, many months? Can you give me an 
answer now? Will you be the light of my 
home 3 

At length she looked him fully in the face, 
and answered, softly, ‘‘If you want me to 
very, very much, I like you well enough to 
please you.” 

The lines dropped upon the dashboard, 
and Phil’s horse was permitted to jog along 
the road at his own sweet will, while the 
happy lover gave expression to the tumultu- 
ous emotions of the heart. As he lifted her 
tenderly from the carriage that evening at 
her gate and clasped her for a moment to his 
bosom, he said, impetuously:— 

‘¢ Elnora, my love, I am the happiest man 
in the whole neighborhood to-night! ” 

He drove home with a look of exultation 
on his bronzed, handsome face, and a heart 
full of grand emotions. The future was 
painted with the most roseate colors by the 
brush of his excited fancy. In all the dis- 
trict there should not be a pleasanter home 
than his, with Elnora as its queen. His 
love for the girl ennobled and purified his 
whole being, and he felt that he could not 
bear to do a mean thing with the conscious- 
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ness that she loved him and had promised to 
unite her destiny with his. In fact, Phil 
was a young man of good and honorable 
principles. Impetuous and passionate he 
was to a fault; but as a palliative of this 
defect of character, it must be said that he 
was above holding a grudge against anyone 
who had wronged him, and he had never 
been known to take an underhanded advan- 
tage even of an enemy. With the excep- 
tion that he had a little too large an element 
of impetuosity in his temperament, there 
were very few young farmers of that section 
who stood higher in the estimation of the 
neighborhood than Phil Flemming. 


CHAPTER II. 


E was now a happy man, for he had 
been successful in his wooing, and he 
had the most implicit confidence in Elnora’s 
constancy. As an evidence of his devotion 
to her, he had torn down the objectional red 
spring-house before the week was past, and 
ere long a handsome, well-arranged struc- 
ture appeared in its place. And when El- 
nora expressed herself highly pleased with 
the new building, the impetuous young far- 
mer caressed her with almost vehement 
fondness as the best method of showing his 
gratitude. 

The love-suit flourished without interven- 
tion for a number of months. Phil was 
frequently at Elnora’s side, accompanying 
her to all the rural gatherings, and in many 
ways showing his devotion to her. Full ar- 
rangement had been made that their mar- 
riage should take place the following spring, 
and for this event Phil made the most elab- 
orate preparations. There were so many 
things to “fix up,’ as he said, before his 
home would be in readiness to receive its 
new queen. 

In mid-winter a cloud began to gather on 
the horizon of Phil’s fair sky of love and an- 
ticipation. At first it gave him little 
anxiety; but soon its aspect became more 
lowering. On several occasions when he 
was with Elnora she seemed strangely cold 
and listless. It was obvious that something 
was weighing on her mind, but when Phil 
asked her the cause of her absent-minded 
moods, she blushed and put him off evasive- 
ly. Her strange mood continued for several 
weeks, making her at times petulant and 
capricious, and causing her lover increased 
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uneasiness, until one evening the enigma 
was solved in an unexpected way. 

It .was Sunday evening, and Phil had 
hitched his bay to the cutter, and was driv- 
ing over to the Bateman place to visit his 
affianced. True, he had made no appoint- 
ment with her for that particular evening, 
but during the day there had been quite a 
snow-fall and the roads were in fine condi- 
tion for sleighing. He could not resist the 
temptation of asking her to drive out with 
him on such a night. Since they were en- 
gaged he felt that he need not be so conven- 
tional, but could exercise an accepted 
lover’s prerogative of calling at any time. 
As he drove up to the gate, he was sur- 
prised to see a horse and cutter standing 
there, and upon closer inspection his aston- 
ishment was undiminished when he recog- 
nized the conveyance as that of a young 
physician who had recently established an 
office in the village several miles distant. 

*¢ Some one must be sick,”’ he said to him- 
self, anxiously; ‘* perhaps it is Elnora.” 

Phil quickly tied and blanketed his horse, 
and then with his heart almost in his throat 
he hastened up the walk, and knocked 
nervously at the door. When he entered he 
found, to his surprise, that the young physi- 
cian and Elnora were alone, the rest of the 
family having evidently gone to the country 
church not far distant. Elnora’s crimson 
cheeks did not escape his notice, and he felt 
puzzled when he saw that her eyes dropped 
before his fixed gaze as he luoked inquiring- 
ly into her face. 

‘*Why, Elnora, are you ill?” was his 
first question. 

The red blood surged again to her cheeks 
and temples, and then left them pallid, as 
she falteringly responded: ‘* Oh—no—no— 
I am as well as usual.” 

‘‘ Why have you called the doctor, then, 
if you are not ill?’’ he demanded, in tones 
that were constrained by a perplexed emo- 
tion. 

Elnora did not answer, but there were un- 
mistakable indications of guilt and shame on 
her changeable face; and so the young mas- 
ter of physic thought it time to interfere. 

Mr. Flemming,’ he began, in his bland- 
est tones, ‘‘ I cannot always be engaged in 
professional work. I must have some re- 
laxation from the cares of business, and sol 
have only come to make a friendly call and 
spend the evening with Miss Bateman.”’ 

Phil felt that there was a latent and unex- 
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pressed suggestiveness in the doctor’s tones, 
which the latter meant him to understand, 
and his suspicions were at once aroused. 

‘“‘A friendly call! To spend the even- 
ing!’ echoed Phil, and for a moment he re- 
garded the other with a scow] of displeasure. 
Then he broke out: ‘‘ Do you mean to say, 
Doctor Westupton, that you are here by a 
special arrangement with Miss Bateman ?” 

““Oh, certainly, certainly, Mr. Flem- 
ming,” replied the other, in mocking tones. 
“T should not be here if I felt that my 
presence were distasteful to Miss Bate- 
man.”’ 

Phil was now trembling with rage. His 
impetuous temper was almost getting the 
better of him. It was only necessary that 
the young M. D. should answer him another 
question in those smooth tones of mockery 
to make the irascible farmer break out in 
uncontrollable anger. Phil’s question 
was :— 

‘And you mean to insinuate that you 
have been here before.”’ 

‘You are an impertinent fellow, I must 
say,” sneered the doctor, aroused by Phil’s 
angry tones. What business is it of yours, 
sir, if I had previous appointments with 
her?” 

“T have a right to know, and I shall 
know,” replied Phil, stepping forward, 
menacingly. 

‘‘Pooh! what boorish, unmannerly fel- 
lows these clodhoppers are!” said Westup- 
ton, contemptuously. 

careful how you address ex- 
claimed Phil. ‘‘I demand your answer to 
my question: Have you been on such er- 
rands, before this evening? Tell me, sir, 
or I shall put you out of that door!”? And 
Phil looked dangerous. 

The doctor rose from his chair and met 
Phil’s angry menace with an undaunted eye, 
in which seemed to be mingled both pity 
and contempt. He was either a brave man, 
or was an adept at simulating courage, for 
he replied without a quiver of his voice: — 

‘“‘ Miss Bateman, do you see what a rude, 
uncultivated man you have been admitting 
to your friendship? He even wants to fight 
like a ruffian in your own house.” There 
was a polished, concentrated scorn in his 
tones that stung Phil like a rapier driven to 
his heart, and humbling him for a moment. 
Then the doctor resumed: ‘‘ Mr. Flemming, 
Iam not afraid of you, but it is ungentle- 
manly to quarrel before a lady in her own 


> 


house; and besides, I am no slugger. I 
have never practiced such brutal exercise, 
as you evidently have. Therefore, in order 
to avoid a collision with you and to appease 
your rage, I will tell you plainly this is not 
the first time I have called on Miss Bate- 
man.” 

Phil was almost dieconcerted, for he was 
sure that the affability of his rival had pre- 
judiced Elnora in his favor, especially when 
she contrasted them with his own rude and 
and belligerent conduct. Still he was 
quick-witted and in a moment was ready 
with a reply:— 

“You may call me rough and rude, if 
you will, Dr. Westupton, but it is not always 
these finespun fellows, glib tongues and 
smooth manners, who are best at heart. The 
sepulchres in olden times were beautiful 
enough on the outside, but what were they 
on the inside, sir?’’ The doctor winced, 
though almost imperceptibly, at this caustic 
retort. Then Philcontinued: ‘‘ Let me ask 
you another question, and I demand an un- 
equivocal answer. Have these calls been 
made with Miss Bateman’s consent ?” 

‘¢ With her consent, of course, and some- 
times at her courteous invitation.” 

Phil was stunned for a moment. The 
blow had come upon him so unexpectedly that 
he was not able to bear up under it with 
equanimity. It was hard to be calm when 
the girl he had loved so devotedly and trust- 
ed so implicitly was about to be proven 
false; for he saw intuitively that her rela- 
tions with the physician must have already 
attained some degree of intimacy, that the 
latter felt warranted in using the language 
he had in her presence. There evidently 
was an understanding between them. Pres- 
ently the bewildered lover turned to Elnora 
and asked in a voice tense with emotion: 
‘¢ Elnora, is this true ? ” 

She sat blushing with confusion, and did 
not reply. He came up close to her and re- 
iterated his question. ‘Ts it true, Elnora?” 
he now demanded angrily. 

When the girl saw that she had fallen in- 
to a trap, and that she could carry her de- 
ception no farther, she rose suddenly and 
confronted him with a gleam of determina- 
tion in her blue eyes, while the blood went 
from her cheeks. “ Yes, sir, it is true, 
and you may make the best of it, Mr. Phil 
Flemming,” she said, in a voice husky with 


er. 
“It is impossible, Elnora”—— he began 
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almost plaintively, for there was a terrible, 
hollow ache in his heart now as he looked 
into her flashing, defiant eyes. ‘‘ Was your 
love for me only a whim, and has your fancy 
changed so quickly ? ” 

‘*] will hear no more,” she answered, 
with an angry gesticulation. 

‘* May I see you on the veranda a moment 
alone ?”’ Phil said. 

As they moved toward the door, Phil 
glanced back at Dr. Westupton, and said: 
** Doctor, I give you warning to stay out of 
my way.”’ 

‘¢ You had better adverstise yourself as a 
professional pugilist,’’ vouchsafed the doc- 
tor, with a mocking laugh; and Phil saw 
that he had blundered again by making such 
a coarse threat. 

‘¢ What am I to understand by these visits 
of Dr. Westupton?’”’ he said, as he stood 
before the girl on the veranda. 

‘¢ Anything you like, sir,” she answered, 
in a hard voice. 

‘**T cannot allow this, Elnora, as long as 
you are engaged to me.” 

‘*¢ You needn’t distress yourself about the 
engagement,”’ defiantly. 

*¢ That is, you wish it broken, do you?” 
he asked, with a sinking heart. 

‘¢ T may as well be candid with you. I do 
wish it broken.” 

** Do you not care for me any more, Elno- 
ra?” in a quavering voice. 

“T have changed my mind.” 

“Are all my hopes to be dashed to the 
ground in this way? Elnora, think again.” 

‘*T have thought it over, and I tell you, 
I have changed my mind.”’ 

““Oh, you faithless, heartless girl!’ he 
broke out. ‘‘ You have taken a whim for 
that rascally young doctor, have you? A 
perfect stranger, too; and you throw away 
one whom you have known from childhood 
for him. So be it, then! But remember, 
girl, you will rue it some day. I do not 
threaten you, for I shall not cross your path 
again, but shall tear you, false and fickle 
girl that you are, from my heart; but I pro- 
phesy that you will sometime regret the 
step you have taken. I can read that doctor 
through to the core, and I tell you that his 
fine, smooth ways are only a cover for the 
unsoundness within. Good-night and good- 
by, Elnora.”’ 

He held her hand a moment, and then 
turned from her and strode rapidly. and 
heavily down the walk, leaped into the 


sleigh, and dashed with impetuous speed 
over the hills and up the valley until he 
reached his home. Scarcely knowing what 
he was doing, he had lashed his poor horse 
into a frenzy of fright, and the animal’s 
flanks were foaming with lather as he un- 
harnessed him for the night. Elnora’s de- 
fection was a crushing blow. It seemed 
like giving up life itself to give her up, for 
the prospect of going through life with her 
by his side had made the young man’s heart 
bright and happy during the past few years. 
He had always cared for her, even when 
they had played together as children in the 
schoolyard; and as he grew older, his love 
had become intensified, and was made strong 
by all the firm, unchanging elements of his 
character. And now to think she had cast 
him off for a stranger! Is it any wonder 
that he went about his work in a dull, me- 
chanical way? When he thought of El- 
nora, whom he had so long regarded as his 
own, accepting the attentions and receiving 
the caresses of another man, it almost rived 
his soul in two. 

‘*She thinks him a professional man, 
sweet and educated,’”’ he said to himself, 
bitterly, ‘‘ while I am only an ignorant far- 
mer. But she will be sorry some day. Her 
doctor is not genuine, for all his dandified 
ways.” 


CHAPTER III. 


HE news that Elnora Bateman had jilted 
Phil Flemming, and had accepted the 
addresses of Dr. Westupton soon spread 
over the village and surrounding country, 
and became, metaphorically, a rich viand 
for the gossip-mongers, which added further 
to the chagrin of the rejected lover. 

But Phil was a philosopher. After the 
first pangs of his grief and disappointment 
had somewhat spent themselves, he began 
to think more rationally of his rejection. 
Only a very fickle and shallow nature, he 
reflected, would have been guilty of such 
disloyalty to an old love, and become fasci- 
nated by the chivalrous ways of a stranger, 
concerning whose character she knew noth- 
ing. 

‘If she is so capricious and unstable, I 
am glad I made the discovery in time. A 
girl of such a whimsical disposition could 
not have made me a good wife or a happy 
home. Bettera brief period of unhappiness 
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than a whole life filled with vain regrets. 
No, I shall not break my heart on account 
of Elnora Bateman.” 

This speech indicated the sturdiness of 
his manhood. At first his grief was very 
poignant, but he concluded to bear it with 
all the fortitude he could command, believ- 
ing that after a time the keen edge of dis- 
appointment would wear off, and leave him 
in tranquil possession of his heart. Had she 
been a true and constant girl, and her 
accepted lover a man of established charac- 
ter, he might have broken his heart over 
her rejection of his suit; but, as it was, he 
lost his respect for her, and when respect 
was gone, love could no longer flourish. He 
had always been an admirer of high moral 
principles, and prided himself on the faith- 
fulness with which he kept every promise; 
and hence Elnora, by capriciously breaking 
vows that to him were sacred and binding, 
had chosen the surest road to the forfeiture 
of his esteem. No, he would not allow his 
life to be blighted by a woman wjth such 
flaccid fiber in her character. 

After he had formed this resolution, his 
accustomed vivacity gradually returned, and 
the soreness of his heart was becoming 
healed by degrees, so that he could see El- 
nora in the young physician’s company with 
very little disquietude. And believing that 
the bést palliative for the wounds of disap- 
pointed love was to find a worthy object of 
his affections, he kept a sharp but fastidious 
eye on the girls he met, with the expecta- 
tation of discovering one who would be “as 
true as steel,’’ as he phrased it, and whom 
he might hope to woo and win. 

He believed that such a woman could be 
found, for he was too much of a philosopher 
to become a cynic and a ‘‘ woman hater”’ 
merely because one fickle girl had trifled 
with his affections. It was not many 
months before his secret quest was crowned 
with success, and so one Sunday afternoon 
—it was in the following month of May—he 
harnessed his favorite bay horse to his car- 
riage, and soon the well-varnished wheels 
were glittering in the rays of the sun, as 
they went humming over the hills and along 
the pleasant valleys on their master’s errand 
to the home of a well-to-do farmer, whose 
broad acres lay to the west about seven 
miles. 

As he drove along, whistling a favorite 
tune, there was a calm and contented feel- 
ing in his heart. How sweet were the melo- 


dies of nature that afternoon, as each musi- 
cal note struck a responsive chord in his 
heart! As he followed the flexuous course 
of some narrow valley, with its limpid stream 
babbling over the rocks, he might have 
sung, had he been familiar with poetry—and it 
might have helped him to interpret all these 
melodious voices of nature:— 
‘* *Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love.” 

Indeed, he felt so that evening, and as he 
drove homeward, listening to the same 
songs, he felt still more intensely that every 
voice told him a story of love, pure, ingenu- 
ous and true. His soliloquy ran in this 
wise :— 

‘* She is the most beautiful girl I ever met, 
and I know she is good and pure. I believe 
that I can really care for Allie Dunlap in 
time.” 

Nor was this his last drive on the same 
errand, and every time he returned his 
heart was filled with a tenderer, sweeter 
sanctity than before. His affection for Allie 
was not so wild and uncontrollable as that 
he had felt for Elnora, but it afforded him a 
sweeter restfulness and contentment, and 
grew in ardency day by day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OR several months Elnora Bateman’s 
head was held imperiously. In her 

own mind she had scored a decisive victory 
over all the village belles in having captured 
the handsome and dashing young doctor, 


and she took no pains to hide her exulta- 


tion. But pride always goes before a fall, 
and those that exalt themselves are sure to 
be abased. After a time Elnora began to 
carry her head less superciliously, and her 
cheeks grew pale and sunken, while a hectic 
flush would frequently suffuse them. Her 
change of demeanor did not escape the ob- 
servant eye of Phil Flemming. Some secret 
trouble was evidently preying on her mind 
which she could not conceal, and several 
times he thought she looked at him with a 
wistful, beseeching expression, as if he in 
some way were connected with her disqui- 
etude. What could it be? There was no 
vindictiveness in his nature, and from his 
heart he pitied the poor, suffering girl. Yet 
he knew that the pity he felt was not the 
passion of love; it was too late for that. 

. Time only seemed to add to the sorrow 
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that was weighing down the girl, as Phil 
could see from the fact that her cheeks were 
constantly growing thinner and paler. 
“Why, it is eating out her life like a 
cancer,” he said to himself. ‘“ I wonder 
whether my prophecy about her gallant lover 
is coming to fulfillment already.” 

Not only was there a secret agony oppres- 
sing Elnora, but it seemed to Phil that some 
terror was continually haunting her, for at 
times her face wore a wild and frightened 
expression. He saw her quite frequently at 
the rural gatherings, and every time he met 
her his anxiety for her was increased. 

In an old country church, on a wooded 
hill about a mile from Phil’s farm, he en- 
countered her almost every Sabbath, for 
here both of them were regular attendants. 
One Sunday evening during the harvest 
months Phil went across the hill to the 
church. As his team had been more than 
usually taxed during the week, he decided 
to walk. The attendance at the service was 
very small that evening. Phil, always on 
the alert, noticed that Elnora was present, 
her cheeks wearing an almost death-like 
pallor in the dimly-lighted room. 

After the services Phil lingered in the 
church talking with some friends, and when 
he was about to leave he noticed, to his sur- 
prise, that Elnora had also tarried. He 
stood at the door a moment and looked at 
her. That same wistful expression that he 
had noticed so often of late was in her eyes 
as she bent them upon him. She hesitated 
a moment, as if a struggle were going on 
within her, and then came up to him; and 
while the blood mounted to her cheeks, she 
said :— 

“Excuse me for troubling you, Mr. Flem- 
ming, but through no fault of my own I am 
entirely alone this evening. It happens that 
no one beside myself has come from my way 
to the service, and my courage fuils me to 
go home alone on so darka night. I sup- 
posed when I left home that father would 
be here to accompany me back.”’ 

She spoke timidly, and hesitated in choos- 
ing her words, obviously fearing that he 
would regard her conduct as unmaidenly. 
Phil said at once that he would accompany 
her home. She said ‘* Thank you,” in a 
voice that sounded husky to Phil, and took 
his proffered arm. 

As they pursued their way down the hill 
both were silent, but Phil noticed that the 
girl’s hand trembled, and that she leaned 


heavily upon his arm, as if she were unable 
to sustain her own weight. He became un- 
easy about her. . 

‘* Elnora, I fear you are ill; you tremble 
8o,’’ he said, presently, breaking the silence. 

“T am not well,” she answered, ‘ nor 
have I been for several weeks; I fear my 
health is giving way.” 

Then there was silence again. The rela- 
tions that they had previously sustained 
toward each other made the situation an 
embarrassing one, and as a consequence 
their conversation dragged heavily. It was 
afew minutes before either spoke, and then, 
by an effort that Phil could see was painful 
to the girl, she said:— 

‘* Perhaps you wonder what has been the 
cause of my ill health, for, as you know, 
a few months ago I did not know what sick- 
ness and pain were.”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, doubtful of the pro- 
priety of his words, ‘‘I have been very much 
puzzled of late by your pale cheeks.”’ 

‘‘Do-you care to know, Phil?” she said, 
looking at him, though it was too dark to 
see the expression on his face. 

He scarcely knew what reply to make. 
The situation perplexed him. What right 
had they to exchange confidences, and what 
good wouldit do? Still he answered, “If I 
can be of any help to you, I shall be gladito 
know.” 

‘*¢ Tf you cannot help me, there is no one 
who can,”’ she broke out impulsively; then, 


as if in despair, she spoke, with reckless-— 


ness as to the maidenly propriety of her 
words, ‘‘ Phil, you have been treating me so 
coldly and scornfully.” 

‘“*Can you expect me to act differently 
after ’»—— he began, and stopped in embar- 
rassment. 

“No; but it breaks my heart,” and the 
poor girl burst into tears. 

“‘ Why, Elnora, what is wrong? What 
can I do to comfort you?” 

Her tears broke out afresh, and it was 
some minutes before she could control her- 
self sufficiently to speak. 

“Phil, I did not intend to mention my 
troubles to you,’’ she began, in a broken 
voice. ‘Indeed, I never thought of meet- 
ing you this evening; but now that we are 
together, 1 feel that my heart will break if I 
do not unburden it to you. I have no one 
to whom I can intrust my secret, and yet I 
need help. Will you think me unmaidenly 
if I speak frankly ?” 
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“No, no; do not hesitate on that ac- 
count.” 

“Tt is about Dr. Westupton,” she said, 
and looked up at Phil with a face that he 
could see, even in the darkness, was of a 
ghostlike whiteness. 

“Well,” he said, encouragingly. 

‘The fact is, Phil, Iam afraid of him.”’ 

‘*¢ Afraid of him,’’ he echoed, in astonish- 

ment. . 
“Yes. There is something about him 
that I cannot understand, and sometimes I 
am terrified by certain expressions he lets 
drop, and by the looks that accompany them. 
I believe he is capable of almost any des- 
perate deed. He has forfeited my respect, 
and I cannot trust him any more. O Phil, 
I do not know what to do! ” 

Phil was surprised by the girl’s disclo- 
sures, and yet he had suspected something 
of the kind, for he had felt intuitively that 
Dr. Westupton was a “wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.”” He sympathized with the poor 
girl, but still it seemed to him that it would 
not be so difficult for her to extricate her- 
self from her embarrassments; so he said:— 

‘¢ Are you engaged to him?” 

‘¢ Yes,” she answered, with a shudder. 

‘‘ Why do you not break the engagement 
at once, and be done with the rascal ?”’ asked 
Phil, his anger rising as he thought of the 
hypocritical doctor. 

‘* How can I tell you, Phil?” she said, 
her tears flowing again. ‘‘ You will think 
me wanting in womanly modesty. But I 
will explain. He has threatened to circu- 
late a scandalous report against my charac- 
ter; though, as God is my judge, there is no 
basis for such a report.” 

‘The scoundrel! broke out Phil. ‘‘ But 
what can I do to help you out of your diffi- 
culty ?” 

‘‘That is what I want to tell you. I be- 
lieve he is afraid of you, in spite of the bra- 
vado he showed when you met him that— 
that night; and you could ””—— she faltered. 

‘*' You mean I could cow him by threaten- 
ing him with brute force if he opened his 
vilifying mouth?” 

don’t like to do that, do you? Of 
course I do not want you to come to blows, 
but you could give him to understand that 
you will protect me from insult and scan- 
dal.” 

‘*T will do it,” said Phil, resolutely. 

‘*O Phil, how kind and brave you are! I 
do not deserve this of you,” she said, in a 


low, husky voice. Then, as if sudden recol- 
lections and regrets had come back to her 
with overpowering force, her bosom heaved 


with emotion, and she broke out, almost” 


hysterically, ‘‘ Oh, if I had not been so fool- 
ish and fickle, all this trouble might have 
been avoided! I would give everything I 
have to be able to recall the happy past!” 
Then, with reckless abandonment, ‘Oh, if 
I could only undo what I have done! ” 

Phil trembled with excitement. He knew 
what she meant by her allusions to the 
‘happy past,”? and by her desire to rectify 
the mistakes she had made. It was all 
borne in on him in a moment, like a revela- 
tion, and his heart almost stood still, ap- 
palled at the agony that still awaited the 
girl; for he, too, had a secret to impart to 
her. Her last expression made it necessary. 
However much it would pain her, he must 
make the disclosure, or perhaps the poor 
girl might continue to indulge futile hopes. 
It required courage to speak, and he trem- 
bled before the task; but he determined to 
perform his plain duty. 

‘¢ Elnora, what you have just said makes 
it necessary for me to be as frank with you 
as you have been with me. I have a secret 
that you must know now, or your sorrows 
will be multiplied many times.” 

What do you mean?” she asked, in 
alarm. : 

“Once I cared for you, Elnora, and asked 
you to be mine, but—but ”—— 

‘¢ But what? ” asked the girl, breathlessly. 

cast me off for a stranger 

**O Phil, I have been sorry a thousand 
times! ”’ 

Listen, Elnora,’”? he said, summoning 
up all his courage. ‘‘ When you rejected 
me so mercilessly I tore you from my heart, 
and now I am bound to another.” 

“Bound to”—— she said, in a husky 
whisper. 

‘Yes; I have asked Allie Dunlap to be 
my wife, and she has consented.” 

‘*O God, have mercy on me!” cried the 
girl, putting her hand to her heart, and 
sinking to the ground. 

He threw his arms about her, and lifted 
her to her feet. In a paroxysm of despair- 
ing agony, scarcely realizing what she was 
doing, she flung her arms about his neck, 
and printed hot, burning kisses upon his 
lips, murmuring, ‘‘O Phil, I never knew 
how much I loved you until I lost yeu!” 

Suddenly, as if recollecting herself, she 
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released him from her embrace, saying: 
‘“* Forgive me, Phil. I was wild with grief 
and despair. What right have I to kissa 
~ man who is engaged to another woman! ”’ 

She turned away from him, sobbing as if 
her heart were broken. He tried to soothe 
her agony as best he could, begging of her 
to forget him and be of good courage; the 
poignancy of the grief would soon wear 
away, and life would become bright again. 
All of which well-intended words of condo- 
lence only added fuel to the flame already 
consuming away her life. Presently, how- 
ever, she regained possession of herself 
sufficiently to resume their journey, which 
they now pursued in silence. Just then 
they heard footsteps approaching; the per- 
son, whoever he was, seemed to be walking 
very rapidly. As he came near, the pale 
light of the moon, which was now rising in 
the east, fell upon his features. 

“It is Westupton!”’ whispered Elnora, 
terror-stricken, clinging nervously to Phil’s 
arm. ‘* What shall I do?” 

Never mind; I will take care of the 
medical villain,’’ answered Phil. 

The next moment the young doctor con- 
fronted them, with a face livid with rage. 
He at once broke out in a rough, angry 
voice :— 

‘“¢ Elnora, is that you? What do you mean, 
to run away and play truant when you know 
I am coming to see you?” 

“T did not know you were coming to- 
night,” said the trembling girl. 

** You might have known, had you thought 
or cared; but I believe you ran away inten- 
tionally. Whois this with you?” he asked, 
coming up close to Phil. ‘‘ Ah, I see! You 
came out to have an interview with this 
verdant clod-pate, did you? So you are 
hankering for his rustic society again, are 
you? He is so cultivated, so refined; I am 
sure I admire your taste.” 

And taking Elnora roughly by the arm, he 
drew her violently away from Phil. The 
rude act and the insulting words of the doc- 
tor stung Phil to the quick, and were more 
than his impetuous nature could bear with 
equanimity. 

‘* Dr. Westupton, I warn you to be care- 
ful how you treat this girl, and how you 
address me,”’ he said, in a constrained voice, 
stepping forward, with a menacing gesture. 

*¢ You insolent country cur! Do you dare 
to interfere with me ? ’”’ shouted the enraged 
doctor. ‘‘ There! take that for your imper- 
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tinence! ” and with the palm of his hand he 
struck Phil a stinging blow in the face. 

It wastoomuch. Phil’s anger got beyond 
his control. Springing forward with the 
ferocity of a wild beast, and clutching his 
antagonist by the throat, he hurled him with 
such terrible violence to the ground that he 
rolled over in the dust a number of times 
before the momentum of his fall was over- 
come. Phil, in his blind rage, was about to 
spring upon the prostrate man, when with a 
violent effort he controlled himself, and go- 
ing to the doctor, who had not yet been able 
to rise, he commanded him to get up. Be- 
fore Westupton rose, he begged of Phil to 
use no more violence. The young farmer 
laughed a contemptuous laugh, and prom- 
ised to refrain from pommeling him as he 
deserved. Dr. Westupton presented a sorry 
looking spectacle, as he stood trembling be- 
fore them, covered with dust, while his silk 
hat, over which he had rolled several times, 
had lost all its beautiful rotundity. The 
gallant dispenser of drugs had not suspected 
this young ‘“‘ clod-pate,” as he called him, 
capable of such a terrific onslaught. 

‘* Dr. Westupton,” said Phil, command- 
ingly, ‘‘ you may walk directly in front of 
us while I conduct this young lady home. I 
cannot trust her with you.” 

** And now, sir,’”? commanded Phil, when 
they had reached the gate, where the doc- 
tor’s horse and carriage were standing, 
‘‘you may get into your vehicle there and 
take yourself off. Do not lose any time, 
sir,’’ said Phil, as the other hesitated. ‘* You 
are ready, are you? Before you go,’’ he 
continued, holding the horse’s rein, ‘‘ I have 
a word of parting counsel to give you. Re- 
member, if ever you insult this girl, or 
scandalize her character, you will have to 
answer for it to me; and I think, sir, if you 
will learn wisdom from your experience to- 
night, you know what that means. You may 
go.’’ And he started the trembling young 
physician on his way. 

Turning to Elnora, he took her hand and 
said, kindly, ‘“‘I do not think you need to 
fear him now. Good-night’’; and he was 
gone. 


CHAPTER V. 


LITTLE more than a week elapsed, 
during which time Phil heard no tid- 
ings of Elnora. One evening he drove to 
the mill, about a mile and a half down the 
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valley. As he came near the mill, which 
was located at the intersection of the valley 
with the larger creek-bottom, he observed 
that the stream had been swollen to a wild, 
raging torrent by the heavy rain-fall of the 
few preceding days. Fortunately for Phil, 
the mill stood on the near side of the creek 
on the high bank, so that he was not neces- 
sitated to cross it. Below the mill a short 
distance, a covered, wooden bridge spanned 
the main channel of the stream. Beyond 
this structure a low stretch of meadow land, 
now completely inundated with a sheet of 
murky water, extended to the hills beyond 
the valley. Although the road running 
from the bridge across the low-lying land 
had been thrown up toa considerable height, 
it was now completely overflowed, and at 
places the current was very rapid. 

Phil had exchanged a few remarks with 
the miller concerning the high water, when 
the loud clatter of horse’s hoofs fell upon 
their ears, and in a few moments a horseman 
came galloping down the highway. 

comes Dr. Westupton,” ex- 
claimed the miller, “‘ ridin’ at a furious pace. 
I wonder who is sick.” 

As the main road did not lay directly past 
the mill, but made a sharp detour to the left 
toward the bridge, the doctor wheeled 
swiftly around the turn, not noticing the 
miller and Phil watching him several rods 
distant. When the horseman saw the wide, 
turbulent flood that deluged the bottom, he 
reined in his horse suddenly, and looked 
around him undecidedly, while his face 
became white as a sheet. 

** Who’s sick, Doc.?”’ hallooed the miller. 

Again the physician looked around anx- 
iously and nervously, as if he feared pursuit, 
a hunted, terror-stricken expression on his 
ghostlike face. Finally he shouted back to 
the miller, in a hoarse voice: ‘“‘ Mrs. Wig- 
gard is at the point of death, and I must 
cross that stream somehow.” 

Digging the rowels into the steed’s side, 
he urged him forward at headlong speed 
through the bridge and into the water be- 
yond it. The two spectators rushed to the 
opposite end of the bridge and watched the 
foolhardy adventurer as he urged his horse 
forward. He succeeded in making his way 
to the centre of the valley without mishap. 
At that point there was somewhat of a de- 
pression in the road, and as a consequence 
the water was very deep and the current 
exceedingly rapid. 
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‘* His horse is swimming now,” remarked 
Phil, breathlessly. ‘‘See! the current is 
sweeping him down into the deep water! 
Good heavens! he is below the road now. I 
am afraid he is a lost man.” 

The mad, rushing waters were bearing 
their helpless victims, horse and rider, on 
to certain destruction. The poor animal 
struggled bravely and frantically, but the 
force of the stream was too great, and ren- 
dered all his efforts unavailing. They were 
being carried rapidly to the whirlpool formed 
by the meeting of the tributary current with 
the main current of the river. The specta- 
tors stood with transfixed eyes, watching the 
terrible tragedy. As he neared the seeth- 
ing whirlpool, Phil noticed that the doctor 
held out his hand imploringly. At last the 
revolving currents seized their victims, and 
tossed them around as if they had been 
feathers with a fearful velocity; and then, 
-with a wild shriek from the rider’s lips, 
which echoed across the valley, he and his 
faithful horse were drawn down into the 
watery vortex. 

As the two men on the bridge stood 
speechless, unable to realize the fatal con- 
clusion of the tragedy, the sheriff of the 
county, with a couple other officers, came 
galloping up to them, reining in their horses 
as they reached the place where Phil and 
his companion stood. 

‘** Have you seen Dr. Westupton pass this 
way ?”’ inquired the sheriff. 

Phil told the officer what he had just wit- 
nessed. 

‘* What! drowned?” exclaimed the sher- 
iff. ‘* Well, the water has served us a good 
turn, then; it has saved us the trouble of 
arresting one of the greatest rascals that 
ever walked.” 

‘‘ Why, were you going to arrest him?’”’ 
asked Phil, in bewilderment. 

‘* Yes; he stole four hundred dollars from 
Farmer Bateman while he was courting his 
daughter, and it was done so slyly, and his 
tracks were so skillfully covered up, that 
we got a clew only by an accident. Ah! 
he’s a shrewd and practiced villain, I tell 
you. Besides, proof has just come to hand 
that he has a wife in Kansas, while he was 
passing himself off for an unmarried man 
in this section. He was a regular desperado. 
We had made complete arrangements to 
nab him, but somehow he got wind of it, 
and, as you see, tried to escape. We must 
now make an effort to find his body.” 
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A few days later the body of the unfortu- 
nate doctor was recovered, and the four 
hundred dollars were restored to their right- 
ful owner without material damage. 

Poor Elnora Bateman could not bear up 
under the accumulated burdens of sorrow, 
disappointment and shame. When the 
news of her unworthy suitor’s theft and 
base deception reached her, the shock was 
more than her enfeebled strength could 
endure, and she was thrown into a violent 
fever; and though in a few weeks she be- 


came partially convalescent, her health was 
left in a critical condition. It was evident 
that she could not last long. When she saw 
that she had lost her noble and honorable 
lover, Phil Flemming, and when word was 
brought to her that he was soon to be mar- 
ried, she gradually wasted away. 

“Ah, if I had not been so foolish and 
fickle, I might be happy now in a true man’s 
love!’’? were among the last words she ut- 
tered. The first feathery snowflakes of 
winter fell on her new-made grave. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PEAT. 


MORE delightful kind of fuel than 
peat has not yet been discovered. 
No doubt there are various kinds of peat— 
good, bad and indifferent. But the best 
kind of peat is mild, cleanly and in every 
way useful and pleasant. To those who 
have been used to peat fuel a coal fire ap- 
pears insufficient and insignificant. Coal 
fires are much too expensive to keep up in 
the Highland fashion. Whatever else may 
be costly in portions of the Highlands of 
Scotland, fuel is cheap; almost as cheap as 
the air that is breathed there or the water— 
which is also of the best quality—that is 
drunk. 
Peat is found to a depth of over twelve 
feet. Trunks of fir trees are frequently dis- 
covered in it, several feet from the surface. 
The fir is generally in a good state of pre- 
servation and richly laden with rosin. In- 
deed, when cut up and dried, moss fir, as it 
is called, is sometimes used by the poorer 
people instead of candles. The matter of 
which peat is formed in Scotland is mostly 
of a mossy character. Three or four differ- 
ent kinds of peat, one above the other, are 
often taken out of the same bank. The 
first cut or layer is usually of a light or 
dark brown color, the second is still darker, 
and the third or fourth is almost black, and, 
as it were, of a fatty substance. In the first 
and second peats, moss and grass, sometimes 
running from end to end, are distinctly 
visible; but in the third or fourth the whole 


is clotted together in a decomposed mass, 80 
that al) traces of vegetation are merged in a 
black composition of the consistence of 
butter. All the peats make good fuel, but 
the latter is the best. After being thorough- 
ly dried it burns with a great brilliancy, 
lighting up a room in such a way as to 


render any other artificial light unnecessary 


ih winter nights. 

Peat cutting, implements for which are 
specially made, is commenced about the be- 
ginning of May. The turf or crust is first 
stripped off in three or four stripes of vary- 
ing thickness with a shovel-like implement 
which is struck forward from above the 
knee in a slanting position. This is the 
hardest part of the work, and calls for some 
technical skill. Then the substance is sliced 
out by the peat cutter with an implement 
locally termed a tusk. Two persons, male 
or female, accompany the cutter, taking the 
peat from him as it is cut and spreading it 
at full length on the ground. Three persons 
are therefore engaged to one spade or tusk; 
but seven or eight spades will cut sufficient 
peats in one day to serve the uses of a 
family for a whole year. Peat-cutting day 
is generally associated with good fellowship 
and festivity. The head of the family issues 
invitations to those of his neighbors who 
are known to have an aptitude for such 
work, and on the morning of the day ap- 
pointed the house is filled with young men 
and women, together with some old ones, 
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blithely ready to do him the required ser- 
vices. The day’s operations are begun with 
breakfast—a repast which would not dis- 
grace a wedding. There is plenty of whis- 
key, of course; a peat cutting without whis- 
key would never prosper. After appropriate 

toasts -have been duly honored the party 
_ starts for the peat moss, where the work is 
begun by the young people more in the 
spirit of play than of labor, and carried on 
with hearty good will. At midday there is 
an interval for lunch, which is eaten on the 
heathery hillside in picnic fashion, and a 
great deal of fun goes on meanwhile. Work 
is then resumed, often with the result that 
the year’s peats are cut before five o’clock 
in the afternoon; and then the party 
marches back to another hospitable meal. 
No payment is given or expected; only it is 
understood that each family engaged will 
help the other in similar circumstances. 
An individual here and there will cut his 
peats himself, working at them day after 
day until he has obtained the requisite 
quantity, but the peat cutting party system 
is more popular. 

In about a month after the peats have 


been cut they are dry enough, in ordinary 
weather, to be put up on end in small heaps. 
In a short time afterward two of these may 
be made into one; and the fuel is generally 
carted home toward the end of July or the 
beginning of August. When taken home 
the peats are built into a stack. The stack 
is built straight up for a few feet and then 
gradually tapers to the top, a height of ten 
or twelve feet from the base. The peat is 
taken into the house in small quantities, as 
it is required for daily or weekly consump- 
tion. Coal ie not found in the Highlands of 
Scotland, except in the county of Suther- 
land, where the ducal proprietor spent large 
sums in opening up the coal fields at Brora; 
but the quality of the mineral, though good 
enough for some purposes, is poor. Peat 
holds sway everywhere in the rural districts, 
where householders are not troubled with 
coal bills or water rates. The privilege of 
peat cutting is extended to every crofter 
along with his house and piece of land. 
Even the outdoor pauper has peat ground 
allotted to him; and whatever his poverty 
may be, no one in the Highlands need be 
without a blazing fire in the winter months. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


POLL’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ONG ago it was time that Lizette had 
put on her nightcap and crept into 

bed; but instead of doing that, she put on 
her wishing-cap, and sat down before the 
fire. Her poor sick mother was sleeping 
quietly, and her two rogy brothers were 
nestled together in their snug, warm nest, 
their dreams full of Thanksgiving delights, 
Lizette knew, because they had been talking 
and smiling in theirsleep. Poor little souls! 
she was afraid that Thanksgiving day would 
prove a terrible disappointment to them, 
after all, and they had been looking forward 
so long to the fine dinner they were to have 
then—the pudding, full of plums, the spicy 
mince pies, and above all, the great smok- 
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ing turkey, with the gravy streaming over 
its crisp, brown sides! It was coming to- 
morrow, and there were no pies in the 
house, and nothing to make them of; a 
pudding was out of the question, too; and 
as for a turkey, unless one should stray 
from one of the neighboring farmyards and 
pop himself into their oven of his own 
accord (and it was not at all likely that any 
one of these meek gobblers would make 
such a sacrifice of itself on the Thanksgiv- 
ing altar), there was no hope of seeing one 
on their table. There were potatoes in the 
cellar, but no flour in the barrel, and only 
the least bit of meal. The shelves in the 
cupboard were as bare as ‘* Mother Hub- 
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bard’s,” and Lizette’s purse had only two 
bright five-cent pieces in it. Next week, 
when the embroidery she was doing for a 
city shop would be done, she should have a 
good deal of money, for her; but now there 
was no way she could think of to obtain any. 
She should have sat up all night to finish 
her work jf that would have done any good; 
but her employers had engaged it for next 
week; they did not wish it before. 

All that time, around her there were great 
farm-houses full of Thanksgiving stir and 
bustle, and over-flowing with plenty. She 
could see the ruddy fire-light shining in 
their kitchens now, though it was so late; 
and in one house, where the curtains were 
undrawn, a servant girl filling the great red- 
mouthed brick oven with Thanksgiving pies. 

‘“¢ Tf we only had an oven like that, full of 
savory dainties,”’ she thought, ‘‘ how pleased 
the boys would be! To think of there being 
such plenty all around, and we almost starv- 
ing! My poor little boys! not even a bit of 
a cake for their greedy little mouths!” 

She was not aware that she was thinking 
aloud, until the parrot, who had been sitting 
silently and meditatively on her perch over 
Lizette’s head, took up the strain. 

“Oh,” repeated she, drawing a long, 
doleful sigh, “‘ to think of there being such 
plenty all around us, and we almost starv- 
ing! My poor little boys! not even a bit of 
cake for their greedy little mouths! ”’ 

“Be still, Poll!’ said she, half angrily. 
4¢ Be still, and go to sleep! It’s most mid- 
night.”’ 

But Poll had no idea of obeying her, and 
kept repeating her lament, over and over 
again. After a little while, though, Lizette 
was too deep in thought to heed her, and 
again she forgot herself, and spoke aloud:— 

‘I don’t care so much for myself, but if 
I only had something for the boys! They’ll 
be so disappointed, poor things! Oh, how 
dreadful it is to be so poor! ” 

Poll seized upon this, also, and repeated 
it, over and over again, ending each time 
with a deeply-drawn sigh, as Lizette had 
done. 

‘“‘Dear me!” said Lizette, ‘‘who could 
hardly help laughing at her dolorous tone. 
‘¢ What a provoking bird! If any oneshould 
come in now, she’d commence at the be- 
ginning and repeat every word I’ve said. 
It’s fortunate that her talkative moods are 
not frequent; if they were, I don’t know 
what I should do with her.” 


Poll looked disgusted, but she did not 
deign to repeat this; and after proclaiming 
that it was bedtime, in the loudest of tones, 
she tucked her head under her wing and 
went tosleep. . 

The fire died away and left only a few 
bright ¢oals, and the mice, believing that 
they should have the kitchen to themselves, 
now it was so still, stole out of their holes 
to find some nice crumbs for their Thanks- 
giving. Lizette’s fingers were growing 
numb with the cold, and lighting her candle, 
she covered the glowing coals with ashes, 
that they might keep alive until morning, 
and crept softly up-stairs to bed. But she 
had her wishing-cap on, still; and just as 
she was closing the door, she said—for she 
had a habit of thinking aloud:— 

“Oh, if I could manage to get even a 
plum-pudding for the boys! But it’s no 
use to wish. I can do nothing more than I 
have done.” And to her surprise, she heard 
her words faintly and brokenly echoed. 

Poll was awake again, or half awake, 
certainly, though she spoke as a person 
speaks in sleep. But she kept it up until 
Lizette had closed the door of her room, 
saying it over and over, as if it were some- 
thing she wished to remember. 

** Now,”’ said Lizette to herself, in a vex- 
ed tone, ‘‘she’ll remember all that to-mor- 
row, and if she feels at all like talking she’ll 
keep repeating what she has heard me say 
all the day long; and if any one sbould 
happen to come in, it would be so embar- 
rassing! But then it isn’t likely that any 
one will come in, for we are strangers here.” 
And drawing a deep sigh, she crept into 
bed, forgetting the impudence of Poll in a 
heap of other sad meditations. 

It was late the next morning when she 
awoke. The merry sunshine, laughing in 
her face, caused her to open her eyes in the 
midst of a happy dream. But her trouble 
came back to her in a moment. The first 
sound that greeted her was the voice of 
Poll, at an unusuglly high pitch, and min- 
gled with it the gay, delighted laughter of 
the boys. 

‘*T wonder what pleases them so, poor 
little fellows!” she said to herself. But 
hurrying down-stairs, she soon learned the 
cause of their joy. 

On the window seat, but not within her 
cage, sat Poll, repeating over and over again 
the words she had stolen from her the night 
before, and on the floor beneath her were 
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two great baskets, laden with Thanksgiving 
dainties. The yellow legs of a great turkey 
protruded from one of them; then there 
were great red-cheeked apples, and delicate, 
crisp celery stalks, and a little jar of dainty 
preserved sweetmeats. In the other was a 
great loaf of rich-looking fruit cake, some 
snow-white, home-made bread, a pat of 
golden butter, two or three tempting pies, 
and a veritable Thanksgiving pudding, its 
brown crust bursting, to show the richness 
inside. 

“See,” said Will, ‘‘ Poll’s been away 
somewhere, and when I got up, I found her 
sitting in the entry, with these baskets by 
her side! You must have forgotten to 
fasten the door last night, and it blew open, 
else how could she have got out?” 

‘¢ Why, how do you know she’s been out?”’ 
said Lizette, in amazement, ‘‘ and where did 
these baskets come from ?”’ 

‘* Oh, I know she’s been out, because her 
feet were all muddy; but I don’t know 
where the baskets came from. Perhaps 
Santa Claus found out how poor we were, 
and sent them to us, though it’s not Christ- 
mas eve. Won’t we have a jolly dinner!” 
And both boys danced about the baskets, 
smacking their lips in great glee, as if they 
were already tasting the savory Thanksgiv- 
ing fare. 

‘“¢ But they can’t be for us,” said Lizette. 
‘¢ There must be some mistake.” 

‘“*Oh yes they are,” said Will. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see your name on the basket ?”” 

And sure enough, there was a little slip of 
paper pinned to the cover of the basket, on 
which was written, “‘For Miss Linden, 
from a friend.” 

“* Ah,” said Poll, drawing the doleful sigh 
of last night, ‘‘ my poor little boys! not even 
a bit of cake for their greedy little mouths!” 

The bewildered look on Lizette’s face 
grew less. 

* Ah Poll, it must be your work. You 
have been to some of the neighbors, talking 
in that strain, and they have taken pity on 
us. Poor Poll! I never set great store by 
you, but you have done a good deed for 
once in your life; though it is humiliating 
enough to have even a bird go begging for 
you.”’? And seizing the chattering parrot, 
she gave her a little hug, her tears dropping 
on her glossy green coat. 

Poll looked amazed, and began to beg 
clamorously for a lump of sugar, and after 
she had obtained and devoured the sweet 


morsel, called herself “‘ pretty Poll” until 
she was perfectly unendurable. 

A long, long time afterwards they found 
out who their benefactor was, and how he 
happened to send them a Thanksgiving 
dinner. As Lizette suspected, Poll was the 
cause of it all. He was their next door 
neighbor, a rich old bachelor, and very early 
that morning, while he was standing in his 
door, Poll appeared on the scene. She was 
always very talkative to strangers, and had 
been in an unusually talkative mood for a 
day or two. So as soon as she saw him she 
began to say over everything she could 
think of, and Lizette’s complaints seemed to 
be uppermost in her mind. She repeated 
them over and over again, in the most 
affecting manner, bringing the sighs in the 
right place; and such sighs as they were—so 
deeply-drawn and pathetic! Mr. Tracy (for 
that was the gentleman’s name) recognized 
her at once as the one he had noticed in the 
windows of the brown cottage; and, some- 
way, he was greatly interested in the in- 
mates of that cottage, though they were 
strangers to him; and perhaps he had sus- 
pected before his interview with Poll that 
they were in want. Anyway, it would do 
no harm to send them a Thanksgiving pres- 
ent; they would never know where it came 
from. So he prepared the baskets of provis- 
ions at once, and sent a servant to accom- 
pany them and Miss Poll to the cottage be- 
fore the family should be up. 

Poll escaped from her cage and made him 
two or three calls after that; but her con- 
versation on these occasions was of a more 
cheerful character than on her first. And 
after a while, Mr. Tracy returned her neigh- 
borly visits. 

But the strangest part of the story is that 
Mr. Tracy proved to be an old lover of Mrs. 
Linden. They were engaged to be mar- 
ried once, and then there was some misun- 
derstanding between them, and she married 
Mr. Linden; but he had remained single all 
these years for her sake. His faithfulness 
was rewarded at last, however; for Mrs. 
Linden had been many years a widow, and 
was quite ready to say “‘yes’’? when he 
again asked her to become his wife. They 
all live together in the pleasant house, now; 
and Poll is as talkative as ever, though she 
never repeats any more such sorrowful say- 
ings from Lizette’s lips, nor is obliged to go 
begging for a Thanksgiving dinner for the 
family. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Icz-CrEam CANDY.—Two cups of sugar, half 
a cup of water; when boiling, add a teaspoonful 
of cream tartar, dissolved in a little water; boil 
ten minutes without stirring; then add a small 
piece of butter, and boil till it will harden in 
water; then flavor and pull. 


Ick-CrEAM CAKE.—One cup of butter, one 
and one-half cups of sugar, two cups of flour, 
one-half cup of milk, whites of five eggs, two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder; add half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract; beat it very little 
after the flour is worked in, as too much beating 
makes it tough. Bake twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 


GRAHAM MUFFINS.—Two cups of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful soda, two teaspoonfuls sugar, a 
little salt, and graham flour to make a moder- 
ately stiff batter; add the soda to the milk, and 
beat for a few minutes before adding the other 


ingredients. Bake in hot, greased gem tins. 


MEAT AND Potato, Pre.—Chop any kind of 
cold meat very fine, seasen highly, and moisten 
with butter and hot water, or meat gravy, if any; 
put this in a dish, and cover with mashed and 
seasoned potato; spread over the top a well- 
beaten egg, and bake half an hour. 


DRESSED CELERY.—Use only the white, crisp 
part of the celery. Scrape off all the discolored 
part and wash thoroughly, and let stand in cold 
water half an hour; then cut in thin slices, and 
moisten with salad dressing; garnish with let- 
tuce or celery leaves and thin slices of tomato. 


VEAL CROQUETTES.—One pound of veal, chop 
fine; add one pound of powdered bread and 
cracker crumbs; season with salt, pepper, and a 
little celery salt; mix in two eggs, roll into ball, 
dip in dry cracker crumbs, and fry brown. 


BEEF OMELET, which may be eaten cold for 
supper, or warm for breakfast, is made of one 
pound of beefsteak, one-quarter of a pound of 
suet, salt, pepper, and a very little sifted sage, 
one egg, and three milk crackers; chop the beef 
and the suet very fine, roll the crackers to a 
powder, mix all together, and bake in a shallow 
tin, or fry in butter over a slow fire. 


Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cup molasses, one 
cup butter, one cup sweet milk, four cups flour, 
four eggs, one tablespoonful ginger, one small 
teaspoonful soda dissolved in milk. Beat the 
molasses, butter, sugar and spice to a eream; 


whip in the beaten yolks, the milk, and lastly 
the whites, alternating with the flour. Bake in 
two loaves. 


To Bake A LEG or Mutron.—Take a leg of 
mutton weighing six or eight pounds; have the 
bone removed, and fill the cavity with a dressing 
made of four ounces of suet, two eggs, two 
ounces of chopped ham, six ounces of stale bread, 
one onion, a little sweet marjoram, nutmeg, salt 
and pepper; sew up, lay in a pan, add a teacup 
of water, and put in a hot oven; baste fre- 
quently, and bake three hours. 


PRESERVED APPLES.—Pare and core twelve 
large apples; cut each into eighths; make a syrup 
of one pound of sugar and one-half pint of 
water, and boil; put in as much apple as can be 
cooked without breaking; remove them care- 
fully when tender; after all are done add to the 
liquid one cup of sugar, and boil ten minutes 
slowly; flavor with lemon and pour over the 
apples, or grate nutmeg on them instead. 


APPLE JELLY.—Take half a peck of juicy, 
tart apples, quarter and core, but do not pare 
them; put into a kettle with two lemons cut up 
with them, and cover well with water. Let them 


cook until reduced te pulp, when strain through, 


a flannel bag. To every tumbler of juice add 
two-thirds of a tumbler of white sugar. Boil 


hard for twenty minutes; put in glasses and . 


cover next day, using brandied paper next the 
jelly, and covering the glasses with paper wet 
with flour paste. 


NEWARK Puppine.—One pint of boiled milk, 
one cupful of soft bread crumbs, and one table- 
spoonful of butter. When this bécomes coel, 
add the yolks of three eggs, one cupful of sugar, 
the juice of one lemon; turn into the dish for 
serving, and bake half an hour; cover with a 
merringue of the whites of the eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown slightly, and 
serve without sauce. 


PRUNE Pie.—Stew half a pound of prunes in 
a little water until very soft; remove the stones, 
and add sugar to suit taste, and mash well; beat 
the yolks of two eggs with half a cupful of milk, 


' and add to the prune pulp. Line a pie plate 


with crust, and when nearly done fill with the 
prune and bake twenty minutes. Beat the 
whites of the two eggs to a stiff froth, adding a 
little sugar, and spread over the top, and brown 
delicately. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


CorreE As A DistnFEcTANT.—Coffee is a 
handy and harmless disinfectant. Experiments 
have been made in Paris to prove this. A quan- 
tity of meat was hung up in a closed room until 
decomposed, and then a chafing dish was intro- 
duced and five hundred grammes of coffee 
thrown on the fire. In a few minutes the room 
was completely disinfected. -In another room 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia were devel- 
oped, and ninety grammes of coffee destroyed 
the smell in about half a minute. It is also 
stated that coffee destroys the smell of musk, 
castcerum and assafcetida. As a proof that the 
noxious smells are really decomposed by the 
fumes of coffee, and not merely overpowered by 
them, it is stated that the first vapors of the 
coffee were not smelled at all, and are therefore 
chemically absorbed, while the other smells 
gradually diminish as the fumigation continues. 
The best way to effect this fumigation is to 
pound the coffee in a mortar, and then strew it 


on a hot iron plate, which, however, must not 
be red hot. 


Economy In FuEL.—One of the most difficult 
things to teach girls is economy in fuel. Noth- 
ing seems to satisfy but a continual piling on of 
coal. As soon asa little gas has burned off, a 
vigorous shaking and raking eut of ashes fol- 
lows, then the stove is filled anew, touching and 
lifting the covers, which soon become red hot; 
and the process is repeated from morning till 
night. Teach her that in order to obtain and 
secure a good draft the coal ought never to be 
above the lining. 

And in this connection I am reminded of an- 
other practice which seems to come to kitchen 
girls by intuition, or handed down by tradition; 
that is, to put sad-irons, or flat-irons, as gener- 
ally called, on the stove, over the hottest fire, 
hours before use; consequently they are ruined, 
for if once heated to redness they will ever after 
retain heat but a short time, and lose their 
smoothness, too. I would rather lend almost 
anything else to a neighbor than a flat-iron. In 
ironing, have two holders to use alternately, 
thereby lessening the heat of the hand and 
insuring a greater degree of comfort. 


THe Famity CueEst. — Every 
household should possess a medicine chest. - It 
may be a little corner closet, or simply a box, 
but it should always have a lock and key. It 
should contain a roll of old linen, some lint, 
court-plaster, fine, soft sponges, a small glass 
syringe, a medicine tumbler, lime water, linseed 
oil, arnica, and as many of the simple remedies 
as the members of the family know how to ad- 


minister. The fact of having these things all 
together in a spot where they can be found the 
instant they are wanted will save much valuable 
time, and considerable pain to the patient. 


BaRLEY WATER FOR Basres.—A_ corre- 
spondent informs “‘the poor mothers whose chil- 
dren are suffering for want of milk, that in 
France even the children of many rich people are 
half fed on barley water. It is considered most 
nourishing, and is recommended by doctors for 
delicate babies, and considered to be more easily 
digested than milk. Take a cupful of pearl bar- 
ley, add three of cold water, and boil till the 
barley is soft; then strain, and add sugar. The 
barley itself can be used in broth for the older 
children, and is all the better for being so thor- 
oughly boiled.” 


PLEASANT is nothing 
more indicative of refinement and a genuine cul- 
ture in a family than bright, cheerful and taste- 
fully decorated bed-chambers. Tasteful decora- 
tions do not necessarily mean expense, and it is 
possible to make a chamber look very pretty at a 
very small outlay. Indeed, in many instances, 
no outlay at all would be required beyond what 
would be‘incurred under any circumstances. 
The women of a family especially are apt to pass 
a good portion of their time in their bed-cham- 
bers, and in some households the sleeping apart- 
ments are used alike for sewing-rooms, sitting- 
rooms and nurseries. It is worth while to obtain 
all the innocent pleasures we can in this life, and 
there can be no doubt that life is pleasanter if 
most of its hours are passed in cheerful looking 
apartments. 


You CAN WASH OUT THE CHAMOIS LEATHERS 
that are apt to get stiff and hard and soiled. 
Make a solution of weak soda and warm water, 
rub plenty of soft soap into the leather, and 
allow it to remain in soak for two hours; then 
rub it well in until it is quite clean.’ Afterwards 
rinse it well in a weak solution composed of 
warm water, soda and yellow soap. It must not 
be rinsed in water only, for then it would be so 
hard when dry as to be unfit for use. It is the 
small quantity of soap left in the leather that 
allows the finer particles of the leather to sepa- 
rate and become soft, like silk. After rinsing, 
wring it well in a rough towel, and dry quickly; 
then pull it about and brush it well, and it will 
become softer and better than most new leathers. 
In using a rough chamois to touch up highly 
polished silver, it is frequently observed to 
scratch the work; this is caused by particles of 
dust, and even hard powder, that are left in the 
leather, and must be got out. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS THAT ARE GENER- 
ALLY QUOTED WRONG. 


It is a peculiar faculty of human memory to 
misquote proverbs and poetry, and almost inva- 
riably to place the credit where it does not 
belong. 

Nine men out of ten think that ‘‘The Lord 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” is from 
the Bible, whereas Lawrence Sterne is the 
author. ‘ Pouring oil upon the troubled waters ”’ 
is also ascribed to the sacred volume, whereas it 
is not there; in fact, no one knows its origin. 

Again, we hear people say, ‘‘ The proof of the 
pudding is in chewing the string.’ This is 
arrant nonsense, and the proverb says: ‘‘ The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof, 
and not in chewing the string.” 

Nothing is more common than to hear, 

** A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 
This is an impossible condition of mind, for no 
one can be convinced of one opinion, and at the 
sametime holdto anoppositeone. What Butler 
wrote was eminently sensible:— 
“ He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 


A famous passage of Scripture is often mis- 
quoted thus: ‘‘He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone.” It should be: 
** Let him first cast a stone.” 

Sometimes we are told: ‘‘ Behold how great a 
fire a little matter kindleth”’; whereas St. James 
said: ‘‘ Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth,’”’ which is quite a different thing. 

We also hear that ‘‘a miss is as good as a 
mile,’’ which is net as sensible or forcible as the 
true proverb, “‘ A miss of an inch is as good as a 
mile.’’ 

* Look before you leap’? should be ‘‘ And look 
before you ere you leap.” 

Pope is generally credited with having written, 


* Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense,’’ 


though it would puzzle anyone to find-the verses 
in his writings. They were written by the Earl 
of Roscommon, who died before Pope was born. 

Franklin said, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,’’ 
but the maxim is of Spanish origin, and may be 
found in ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ 


Tue CamMPHoR TREE.—One of the most use- 
ful and magnificent productions of the vegetable 
kingdom that enriches China, and more particu- 
larly the provinces of Kiang-si and Canton, is 
the camphor tree. This stupendous laurel, which 
often adorns the banks of the rivers, was in 


several places found by Lord Amherst’s embassy 
above fifty feet high, with its stem twenty feet in 
circumference. The Chinese themselves affirm 
that it sometimes attains the height of more than 
three hundred feet, and a circumference greater 
than the extended arms of twenty men could 
embrace. Camphor is obtained from the 
branches by steeping them, while fresh cut, in 
water for two or three days, and then boiling 
them till the gum, in the form of a white jelly, 
adheres to a stick which is used in constantly 
stirring the branches. The fluid is then poured 
into a glazed vessel, where it concretes in a few 
hours. To purify it the Chinese take a quantity 
of finely-powdered earth, which they lay at the 
bottom of a copper basin; over this they place a 
layer of camphor, and then another layer of 
earth, and so on until the vessel is nearly filled, 
the last or topmost layer being of earth. They 
cover the last layer with the leaves of a plant 
called po ho, which seems to be a species of 
mentha (mint). They now invert a second basin 
over the first, and make it air-tight by luting. 
The whole is then submitted to the action of a 
regulated fire for a certain length of time, and 
then left to cool gradually. On separating the 
vessels the camphor is found to have sublimed, 
and to have adhered to the upper basin. Repe- 
titions of the same process complete its refine- 
ment. Besides yielding this valuable ingredient, 
the camphor tree is one of the principal timber 
trees of China, and is used not only in building, 
but in most articles of furniture. The wood is 
dry and of a light color, and although light and 
easy to work, is durable and not likely to be 
injured by insects. 


SPIDERS’ WEBS.—I read a statement in this 
magazine not long ago about spiders’ webs that 
cover the fields and meadows on certain morn- 
ings in the summer, which was not entirely 
exact. It is not quite true, in the sense in 
which it was uttered, that these spiders’ webs 
are more abundant on some mornings than on 
others, and that they presage fair weather. Now 
the truth is that during the latter half of sum- 
mer these webs are about as abundant at one 
time as at another; but they are much more 
noticeable on some mornings than on others—a 
heavy dew brings them to view. They are es- 
pecially conspicuous after a morning of fog, such 
as often fills our deeper valleys for a few hours 
when fall approaches. They then look like little 
napkins spread all over the meadows. I saw 
fields last summer in August when one could 
step from one of these dew napkins to an- 
other for long distances. They are little nets 
that catch the fog. Every thread is strung with 
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innumerable fine drops, like tiny beads. After 
an hour of sunshine the webs, apparently, are 
gone. 

Most country people, I find, think they are 
due to nothing but the moisture; others seem to 
think that the spiders take them in as morning 
advances. But they are still there, stretched 
above the grass, at noon and at sunset, as abun- 
dant as they were at sunrise; and are then more 
serviceable to the spiders, because less visible. 
The flies and insects would avoid them in the 
morning, but at midday they do not detect them 
so readily. 

If these webs have any significance as signs of 
the coming weather, this may be the explana- 
tion :— 

A heavy dew occurs under a clear, cool sky, 
and the night preceding a day of rain is usually 
a dewless night. Much dew, then, means fair 


’ weather, and a copious dew discloses the spiders’ 


webs. It is the dew that is significant, and not 
the webs. —St. Nicholas. 


WoopEN ARTILLERY.—Few narratives of 
sieges are more entertaining than that given in 
the Seir Mutakhereen, of a fort which was de- 
fended by the use of wooden artillery, and de- 
fended effectually, in one of Auringzebe’s cam- 
paigns in the Deccan. The commandant was 
nearly unprovided with cannon, having only one 


or two defective pieces. The town, however, 


was a great mart for timber. The governor, 
securing both the timber and the carpenters, 
garnished his ramparts with wooden imitations 
of cannon; and being fully supplied with most 
other requisites when the imperial army arrived, 
pnt a good face on the business. 

He did more, too, for he kept the secret with- 
in his own walls; and the enemy, suspecting the 
number of his train, commenced their approaches 
in due form, affording him thus abundance of 
leisure to mature his plan of defence. Every 
piece, as soon as fired, became, of course, unser- 
vieeable, but he immediately replaced it by a 
new one, 

No foundry ever produced more guns in a year 
than this man’s ingenuity did in onesiege. The 
enemy, tired out at last with the obstinate de- 
fence which he made from his batteries, deter- 
mined to carry the place by escalade in open day. 
Having failed, however, in some similar enter- 
prises, a neighboring saint was procured, who 
was to head the attack, and by the sanctity of 
his character, to inspire the soldiers with greater 
zeal in a desperate cause. The holy man was 
raised on a platform, and carried in the rear of 
the forlorn hope. 

The governor’s good luck still adhered to him. 


A shot from a wooden gun, when the escaladers 
were nearly close to the walls, knocked down the 
saint, on which the party took to their heels. A 
delay ensued; the siege was at last raised, and 
the commandant covered with glory. 

A CapiTaL FABLE.—The hopelessness of any 
one’s accpmplishing anything without pluck is 
illustrated by an old East India fable. A mouse 
that dwelt near the abode of a great magician 
was kept in such constant distress by its fear of 
a cat that the magician, taking pity on it, turned 
it into a cat itself. Immediately it began to suf- 
fer from fear of a dog, so the magician turned it 
into a dog. Then it began to suffer from fear of 
a tiger, and the magician turned it into a tiger. 
Then it began to suffer from fear of huntsmen, 
and the magician, in disgust, said, ‘‘Be a mouse 
again. As you have the heart of a mouse, it is 
impossible to help you by giving you the body of 
a noble animal.’’ And the poor creature again 
became a mouse. 

It is the same with a mouse-hearted man. He 
may be clothed with the powers, and placed in 
the position of brave men, but he will always act 
like a mouse; and public opinion is usually the 
magician that finally says to such a person, ‘‘Go 
back to obscurity again. You have only the 
heart of a mouse, and it is useless to try to make 
a lion out of you.’’ 


Movurnine Cotors.—In Italy women grieve 
in white garments and men in brown. In China 
white is worn by both sexes. In Turkey, Syria, 
Cappadocia and Armenia celestial blue is the 
tint chosen. In Egypt yellowish brown, the hue 
of the dead leaf, is deemed proper, and in Ethi- 
opia, where men are black, gray is the emblem 
of mourning. All of these colors are symbols. 
White symbolizes purity, an attribute of our 
dead; the celestial blue, that place of rest where 
happy souls are at peace; the yellow, or dead 
leaf, tells that death is the end of all human 
hope, and that man falls as the autumn leaf; 
and gray whispers of the earth to which all 
return. The Syrians considered mourning for 
the dead an effeminate practice, and so, when 
they grieved they put on women’s clothes, as a 
symbol of weakness, and as a shame to them for 
a lack of manliness. The Thracians made a 
feast when one of their loved ones died, and 
every method of joy and delight was employed. 
This meant that the dead had passed from a. 
state of misery into one of felicity. Black was 
introduced as mourning by the queen of Charles 
VIII. of France. Before that the French queens 
wore white mourning, and were known as 
white queens.’ 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to lege. 5. Rants. 6. An insect. 17. The residence 


Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
46.—Overcome. 


4 


47.—F 


GAS LAG 
GENET LILAC 
FANATIC CALAMUS 
SETON GAMUT 
CUT 
Cc 
49.—T(race)ry. 50.—C(rack)ling. 
51.—Co(loss)al. 52.—B(all)oon. 
58.—B (light) ed. 
54—-PATACA 55.—PATERA 
AMILOT ABANET 
TIDBIT TASLET 
ALBINI ENLIVE 
COINER REEVES 
ATTIRE ATTEST 
56.—Arre(s)t. 57.—Bo(y)ar. 
58.—C(1)ause. 59.—D(u)ress. 
60.—E(b)on. 61.—Fad(g)e. 


62.—Kaleidoscope. 


80.—A Charade. 

This primal was a worn-out horse, 

Turned out to die among the gorse, 

By cruel-hearted owner, who, 

More avaricious than a Jew, 

Had ever grudged the scanty feed 

Needed to keep life in the steed, 

Whose only fault was too much last, 

Which made his action far from fast; 

Above the WHOLE in youth was he, 

Who now, when old, must worthless be. 
MAUDE. 


81.—Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

1. The yak. 2. Inactivity. 3. A genus of 
plants. 4. A list of duties on goods exported or 
imported. 5. To enrol. 

Primals.—Condition. 

Finals.—Skill. 

Connected.—The art of conducting the affairs 
of a body of people under one government. 

CAPTAIN POSER. 


82.—Right Rhomboid. 

Acrvss.—1. A vegetable root. 2. The arch 
adversary. 3. Certain birds. 4. The central 
column or upright post of a circular staircase. 
5. Place or room. 

Down.—1. A consonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. 
Evil. 4. A town in England noted for its col- 


ofa bishop. 8. A rote in music. 9. A conso- 
nant. DEANE. 


83.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of six letters, is a thriv- 
ing little town in Louisiana. The 1, 2, 4, 6, is 
additional. The 3, 5, is refusal. 

L. C. 8. 


84.—A Half Square. 

1. A learned man. 2. A proposition for peace. 
8. Requiring much attendance. 4. Ensiform. 
5. Tuxaults. 6. To come fully up to. 8. On- 
ward. 9. A letter. CapTAIN POSER. 


85.—A Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. To cover. 3. Causing mirth. 
4. Two taken together. 5. A species of mouse. 
6. A wanderer. 7. A mountain of France. 8. 
The knave of clubs at gleek. 9. A letter. 

MAUDE. 


Curtailments. 
86.—Curtail a small fish, and leave a wizard. 
87.—Farinaceous, and leave to pulverize. 
88.—The French bean, and leave transparent 


_ green quartz. 


89.—Fluttering, and leave a ramble. 
90.—A genus of mollusks, and leave to arouse. 
91.—A form of galley, used by the Venetians, 
and leave a kind of bandage for the head (Surg. ). 
Xoa. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 


For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before November 10th, 
we offer an illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a small book of poems. 


Solvers. 


Answers to the July puzzles were received. 


from Birdie Lane, Peggy, Katie Smith, Nichol- 
as, Betsey B., Geraldine, Cora A. L., Black 
Hawk, Eulalie, Vinnie, J. D. L., Good Hugh, 
Teddy, Birdie Browne, Jack, Ida May, Bert 
Rand, Ann Eliza, I. O. T., Tellie Phone, and 
Willie L. 


Prize-Winners. 

Katie Smith, Boston, Mass., for the largest 
list of correct answers. J.D. L., Philadelphia, 
Penn., for the next best list. 

New puzzles of all kinds are always wanted 
for publication. 
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AN OLD MAID’S PRAYER. 


An old maid knelt beneath a maple tree, 
With feelings wonderfully queer; 

She prayed both long and fervently: 

‘* King, Lord, consent my voice to hear. 
Thou knowest my wish before my tongue 
Can name it, but it doth belong 

To me to ask if I’d receive; 

So Thou hast taught, and I believe. 
Thou knowest it is not wealth or power 
My heart desireth every hour, 

But ’tis a husband, Lord, I want! 

Wilt Thou the gift in kindness grant? 
Oh, give me one that’s kind and clever, 
And Thine shall be the praise forever.” 


A hoot ow! sat in the ‘maple tree— 

A jovial, happy owl was he! 

He had been hid in the leaves all day, 

Dozing and sleeping his time away ; 

But at the sound of the old maid’s prayer, 

The bird awoke with a sullen stare. 

Silent he sat, till the prayer was through, 

Then suddenly cried, ‘‘ Whoo! whoo! whoo!” 

Down went the old maid on her face; 

‘* And dost Thou show such amazing grace 

As to grant ‘Thy servant Thy voice to hear, 

Which has not before greeted mortal ear, 
‘Since Sinai shook to its very base 

At its terrible tones? Oh, wondrous grace! ”’ 


Thus to herself did the old maid speak ; 
So badly scared, she was faint and weak, 
And lay half senseless upon the ground, 
Till roused again by a terrible sound ; 
For again from the top of the tree was heard 
The loud ‘‘ Whoo! whoo!” of the ominous bird. 
Then she answered, “‘ Dear me, I hardly know 
whol 
Most anybody, Lord, will do!” 
—Selected. 


“CASH.” 

On circus day W. H. H. Cash, the great rail- 
road monopolist of New Lisbon, was in the city. 
He had just made a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars on a railroad contract, and he decided to 
expend large sums of money in buying dry 
goods. He went into one of our stores and was 
passing along up the floor, when a black-eyed 


girl, with a dimple in her chin, pearly teeth, and‘ 


ted, pouting lips, who was behind the counter, 
shouted, ‘‘Cash, here!’? Mr. Cash turned to 
her, a smile illuminating his face as big as a 
herse collar. He is one of the most modest men 
in the world, and as he extended his great big 
horny hand to the girl, a blush covered his face, 
and the perspiration stood in great drops on his 
forehead. ‘‘How do yew do?’ said Cash, as 


she seemed to shrink back in a frightened man- 
ner. They gazed at each other a moment in 
astonishment, when another girl, perhaps a little 
better looking, further on said, ‘“‘ Here, Cash, 
quiek!’’ He at once made up his mind that she 
was the one that had spoken to him the first 
time, so he said, “‘ Beg your pardon, Miss,”’ to 
the black-eyed girl, and went on to where the 
other one was wrapping up a corset in a base- 
ball undershirt. As he approached her she 
smiled, supposing he wanted to buy something. 
He thought she knew him, and he sat down on 
a stool and put out his hand, and said, “‘How 
have you been?” She didn’t seem to shake 
hands very much, but asked if there were any- 
thing she could show him. He thought maybe 
it was against the rules for clerks to talk to any- 
body unless they were buying something, so he 
said, ‘‘ Yes, of course. Show me corsets, stock- 
ings—anything.”’ She was just beginning to 
look upon him as though she thought he had 
escaped from a lunatic asylum, when a little 
blonde on the other side of the store, as sweet as 
honey, shouted, ‘‘ Cash, Cash, I need thee every 
hour. Come a-runnin’.” To say that Cash was 
astonished is drawing it mild. He knew that 
they all wanted him, but he couldn’t make out 
how they seemed to know his name. He looked 
at the little blonde a minute, trying to think 
where he had met her, when he decided to go 
over and ask her. On the way over he thought 
she resembled a girl that used to live in Portage. 
He went up to, her, and with a smile that was 
childlike and bland, he-said, ‘‘Why, how are 
you, Samanth?”’ The little blonde looked dag- 
gers at him. ‘“Didn’t you use to wait on the 
table at the Fox House, at Portage?” The girl 
picked up a roll of paper cambric and was about 
to brain him, when the floor-walker came along 
and asked what was the matter. Cash explained 
that since he came into the store three or four 
girls had yelled to him, and he couldn’t place 
them. ‘‘There,”’ said he, as another girl yelled 
“Cash,” ‘“‘there’s another one of ’em wants 
me’”’; and he was going to where she was, when 
the floor-walker asked him if his name were 
Cash. ‘“‘ You bet it is,’ said Cash. It was then 
explained to him that the girls were calling cash 
boys. He thought it over a minute, and said, 
“Sold, by the great bald-headed Elijah. I’ll be 
blasted if I ever had such a rig played on me.’’ 
And he went out into the glare of the sunlight, 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes; and just 
then the circus procession came along, and he 
followed off after the elephants. 
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“To watch the newly-married couples who 
travel is one of the compensations of our arduous 
life,”’ said an old hotel clerk the other day. 

‘“‘How can you tell whether they are newly 
married or not?” inquired the Sun reporter, to 
whom this remark was addressed. 

‘Tell them ?” ejaculated the clerk. “I can 
pick them out as easily as if they carried signs, 
* We are just married.’ ”’ 

“Yes; but how ?”’ 

‘* Well, in the first place, they are always more 
abundant in the fall and winter. I don’t know 
why it is, but such is the fact. One of the signs 
of a newly-married couple is their spick-and-span 
new clothes. Somehow, when people get mar- 
ried, they generally get as many new clothes as 
possible; the bride and groom have new hats, 
and new trunks, and new dusters. Then, again, 
they spend money more freely. When a man is 
in his honeymoon he generally feels as though he 
ought to be generous. He has a grateful sort of 
spirit, and throws his money around as if he 
wanted to show that the world had used him 
well. He has put up his money for the occasion, 
and is not afraid to spend it. He is especially 
anxious that the bride shall eat and drink of the 
best. He must have a room with a private par- 
lor, and not up-stairs very far, and with a good 
view. Sometimes he is a little chary of asking 
for these things, but when we suggest them he 
always says ‘Yes.’ Of course it is part of our 
business to suggest them.”’ 

** Are newly-married people bashful ?”’ 

“That depends. The widowers and widows 
don’t mind it, but the young people are a little 
coy. At Niagara Falls we had most of the new 
couples late in the season, when the regular 
boarders left. I have seen as many as a dozen 
at a time file into the dining-room, trying to look 
as if they had not been married yesterday, but 
casting furtive glances around to see if they were 
suspected. The men are specially watchful lest 
somebody should be ogling the brides. One day 
I thought we should have a fight in the dining- 
room. A strapping big fellow from the West, in 
a suit of store clothes, sat down to the table with 
his bride, a buxom, brown-eyed beauty. She 
looked so fresh and rosy that she could not but 
attract attention, and she got it. Every gentle- 
man in the room took more than one look at 
her, and she knew it. Of course she did not ob- 
ject. But the man began to get angry. He did 
not like to speak to the bride about it, because 
she was evidently not displeased. Finally he 
got up and went to the nearest gentleman whom 
he had observed, and said:— 

** Took here, stranger, I’d like to know what 
you are staring at my wife for ?’ 

Your wife! Allow me to congratulate you, 
my dear fellow. You have got the finest wife in 
the city,’ said the gentleman addressed. ‘The 
fact is, I thought she was your sister. Excuse 
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me if I was rude; but if you don’t want people 
to look at your wife, you really must never take 
her out in public. No offence meant, sir.’ 

**The bridegroom went back to his place, but 
he took goed care at the next meal to put his 
wife with her back to the wall.”’ 

‘Which do you think takes to the new condi- 
tions most gracefully ?’’ 

‘“*Women, by all odds. The men are always 
betraying themselves. They want to talk about 
it; they are full of the subject. Women are 
more artful, and have more adaptibility to new 
circumstances. But, with all their arts, they 
can’t deceive the old hotel clerk, and it is very 
seldom that we don’t turn in a few dollars extra 
to the house on account of our knowledge. An- 
other peculiarity of the newly-married couples 
who go to hotels,’’ continued the clerk, ‘‘is that 
many of them live in the city. They always 
come equipped for a long journey. They have 
left the wedding guests with the announced in- 
tention of taking a long journey, conspicuously 
displaying, perhaps, their raifroad tickets, and 
have been driven by way of the depot to a first- 
class hotel previously selected. I know one case 
where a bridal couple, to avoid detection, actu- 
ally boarded a train, and started apparently on a 
journey, but took at the next station a train 
back to the city, and stopped at a hotel a few 
blocks from home. Then the wedding guests 
were permitted to stay at the feast as long as 
they pleased, without disturbing anybody.” 


A veracious traveler relates that while passing 
through New York State, he overtook a farmer 
dragging a lean, wretched-looking, horned sheep 
along the road. ‘‘Where are you going with 
that miserable animal ?”’ said the traveler. ‘‘ I’m 
taking him to the mutton mill to have him 
ground over,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘The mutton 
mill? I never heard of such a thing. I will go 
with you, and witness the process.’’ 
rived at the mill; the poor sheep was thrown 
alive into the hopper, and almost immediately 
disappeared. They descended into a lower 
apartment; and in a few moments there were 
ejected from a spout in the ceiling four quarters 
of excellent mutton, two skins of morocco, a fur 
hat of the first quality, a sheep’s head hand- 
somely dressed, and two elegantly carved powder 
horns! 


Topnoody went to the minstrels last night, 
and the funny conundrums and jokes he heard 
set him to thinking. So at breakfast he began 
on Mrs. Topnoody. She was cold, and not very 
much in the humor for pleasantry, but Topnoody 
slashed away. 

“TI say, Mrs. Topnoody, can you spell hard 
water with three letters ?”’ 

**No, I can’t; I might, though, if you had 
taken me to the minstrels last night.’’ 


They ar- 
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This staggered him a little, but not seriously. 

**And you can’t spell it? Well, i-c-e; ain’t 
that hard water ?”’ 

Mrs. Topnoody never smiled, and Mr. T. went 
on. 

‘*Now spell money with four letters.’ 

**T don’t know how,”’ she said. 3 

‘Ha, ha, that’s too good! A woman never 
can get at this sort of thing in the same clear- 
headed way thata mancan. Well, the way to 
spell it is c-a-s-h; ain’t that money ?”’ 

Again did Mrs. T. fail to smile, and Topnoody 
started out with another. 

** Hold on a minute,” she interrupted, looking 
ugly; “‘I’ve got one. Let’s see if you can get 
it. Spell Topnoody with four letters.”’ 

Topnoody scratched his head, and gave it up. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Mrs. T., “‘ that’s too good. 
A man never can get at this sort of thing in the 
same clear-headed way a woman can. Well, the 
way tospellit is f-o-o-l; ain’t that Topnoody ?”’ 

But Topnoody never smiled; and the breakfast 
was finished in silence. 


Bartholomew Lagson, an old negro, well 
known in Arkansas politics, was asked his opin- 
ion of the presidential election. 

** Well, sah,”’ said he, ‘‘I’se thought ’bout dis 
matter er good ’eal, an’ I is now forced ter de 
’clusion dat somebody’s gwine ter get beat. It 
didn’ look dis way at fust, but ez de campaign 
hab been ’ dis fack hab come ertrottin’ 
erlong, keepin’ right up wid de udder features o’ 
de race.”’ 

** What do you think of Harrison ?”’ 

“‘He’s er mighty fine man, sah; de bes’ man 
whut de ’Publicans coulder put up. He toats er 
mighty fine head roun’ wid him.”’ 

** What do you think of Cleveland ?” 

‘*Well, sah, he’s a monstrous fine man; de 
bes’ one whut der Demmercrats coulder put up. 
Toats suthin’ mighty solid on his shoulders.”’ 

**Which do you think will be elected ?” 

‘Now, heah, you needn’t say dat I’se men- 
tioned the subjeck an’ gin de thing erway, but 
dat’s de leadin’ p’int in de whole thing.” 

“* Of course it is.” 

““Dat’s wut I say. It’s a leadin’ p’int, an’ one 
dat ain’t gwine ter be settled till sometime airter 
de ’lection.”’ 

‘*Which of the candidates is your choice ?’’ 

‘*Sh-e-e, doan’ open yer mouf dat way ergin. 
I’se got my eye on er post-office down heah in de 
country. Jes’ tell me de man whut woul’ be 
de mos’ ap’ ter gin me de office, an’ I’ll tell yer 
which one I’se fur.’’ 


A certain Boston deacon, who was a zealous 
advocate for the cause of temperance, employed 
a carpenter to make some alterations in his par- 
lor. In repairing a corner near the fireplace it 
was found necessary to remove the wainscot, 


, When some things were brought to light which 


astonished the workman most marvelously. A 
brace of decanters, sundry bottles—all containing 
“something to take’’—a pitcher and tumblers 
were cosily reposing in their snug quarters. The 
joiner, with wonder-stricken countenance, ran 
to the proprietor with the intelligence. ‘‘ Well, 
I declare,” exclaimed the deacon, ‘“‘ that is curi- 
ous, sureenough! It must be old Captain Bunce 
that left those things there when he occupied the 
premises thirty years since.’’ ‘‘Perhaps he 
did,’’ returned the discoverer; ‘‘but, deacon, 
that ice in the pitcher must have been well 
frozen to remain solid.’’ 

When Edwin Forrest went to Detroit once, he 
produced a play called ‘‘Metamora.”? Supers 
were engaged to personate Indian warriors, and 
among them was a bright Irish lad who had a 
deep admiration for the great tragedian. Ata 
point in the play where Metamora asks, “‘ Am I 
not the great chief of the Pottawatomies?” the 
supers are supposed to grunt, “‘Ugh, ugh!” 
The stage-manager had carefully drilled them in 
what they were expected to do; but on the night 
of the performance the young Irishman was so 
transported by Forrest’s acting as quite to forget 
that he was impersonating an Indian. When 
Forrest turned to the assembled warriors and 
thundered forth, “‘ Am I not the great chief of 
the Pottawatomies ?’’ the Irish boy’s enthusiasm 
broke through all restraint. He leaped into the 
air with a wild shout, and twirling his tomahawk 
about his head, replied, ‘‘ Begorra ye are!’’ 

The Rev. Peter Glass, minister of Crail, was a 
fine sample of the old school of clergymen. 
One of his parishoners, a farmer named Cowan, 
was in the habit of systematically sleeping dur- 
ing the whole course of Mr. Glass’s sermon, a 
practice which the minister resented by ordering 
his next neighbor, whenever he observed the 
sleeper, to wake him up. The farmer met his 
minister one day in the street, and promised to 
carry all his coals gratis if he would quietly 
wink at his somnolent condition in church. The 
next Sunday Mr. Cowan proceeded to sleep as 
before, when the preacher stopped, and cried 
out, ““Wauken Robin Cowan!’’ On the poor 
man being roused. accordingly, he felt a little 
indignant, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Minister, dae ye no 
mind o’ oor bargain?” ‘Oh, brawly dae I 
mind o’ oor bargain,’’ answered the minister; 
‘but ye ken, Robin, though I agreed to let ye 
sleep, I didna gi’e ye permission to snore!”’ 


A few years after the civil war, a former in- 
habitant had occasion to visit Richmond with 
his family, and, living at the time in the county 
of Patrick, fifty miles from any railway station, 
very few of the darkies in that county had ever 
seen a railway train. A nurse was a necessary 
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member of the family party, and he had secured « 


the services of a coal-black specimen about fif- 
teen years of age, who was as quick-witted as 
usual, but was as veritable a Topsy as ever 
“growed.”’ The party took the train at the 
nearest station, and after a few hours’ run a 
broken rail threw the train off the track. Some 
of the carriages made a revolution down an em- 
bankment, and some were lodged on its incline 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. After great 
difficulty the Richmond citizen and his family 
scrambled out of the carriage on to the steep 
incline of the embankment. Finding his party 
all right, the citizen could not help feeling sur- 
prised at the placid appearance of the nurse, 
who, holding the baby in her arms, looked upon 
the scene as if nothing had happened. He said, 
‘Milly, were you much frightened?” ‘No, 
sah,”’ she replied; “‘I thought it had to stop 
that way!” 
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“T dropped into a hatter’s last week to have 
my hat ironed,’’ says a writer, in a contempo- 
rary. ‘“‘A gentleman having just purchased a 
silk hat, one of the shopmen had taken it to the 
inner room to have it shaped to his head. While 
he stood bareheaded, awaiting his ‘tile,’ another 
gentleman entered, and, mistaking him for one 
of the assistants, said, as he handed him his hat, 
which was an old one, ‘ Want to have it ironed.’ 
The gentleman accepted the situation humor- 
ously, and, taking the hat to the back-shop, 
called out, ‘Just iron that, please.’ Presently 
his new hat was brought out to him, and while 
he was adjusting it, customer number two came 
up briskly and said, ‘ You need.not try it on. It 
looks all right. Give it tome.’ ‘My good man,’ 
was the quiet retort, ‘I don’t mind being mis- 
taken for a hatter’s assistant, but when it comes 
to giving up my new hat for that old campaigner 
I have just passed in, the line has to be drawn.’ ”” 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 
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A Good Investment. 


The Old Banker, with a sharp 
eye for securities and paying 
stock, declares that 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is worth $5 a bottle to him, 
and, therefore, the best invest- 
ment he ever made. Years ago, 
overwork and anxiety brought 
on serious blood diseases, and 
- nothing saved him, he says, but 
the persistent use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for 
several years. When I feel weary and 
worn out, it always helps me.’’—A. 
Grommet, Kingsville, Johnson Co., Mo. 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for building up 
the health generally, stands at the head 
of the list.”—Jamzs M. M.D., 
Sumner, Ark. 

“TI was long troubled with nervous 
debility and severe headaches. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I have been 
‘ restored toa strong and healthy condi- 
tion.” —Antuony Louis, 55 Tremont st., Charlestown, Mass. 

“For several years I was afflicted with disorders of the blood, and have re- 
ceived more benefit from the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than all other medicines. 
It has given me perfect satisfaction.” —B. W. Ricr, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 

“ About two ‘years ago I was prostrated with nervous debility, so that I was 
hardly able to do anything. No doctoring did me any good. Finally, I tried 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and three bottles restored me so that my health is as sound 
as ever.”—J. B. Moun, Shiloh, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


RICH AND POOR, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and Day Laborer, by their common 
use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the world-wide reputation of this remedy. 
Leading physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 
Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; also, for Rheu- 
matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated; are prompt, 


but mild, in operation ; and, therefore, the very best medicine for Family 
Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Soid by all Dealers in Medicines. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


HOW THE GIRLS KISS. 


‘The New York girl bows her stately head, 
And she fixes her stylish lips 

In a firm, hard way, and lets them go 
In spasmodic little snips. 


The Boston girl removeth her specs, 
And freezeth her face with a smile; 


Then she sticks out her lips, like an open book, 


And cheweth a bean meanwhile. 


The St. Louis girl says never a word, 
And you’d think she was rather tame, 


With her practical views of the matter in hand; 


But she gets there all the same. 


The Baltimore girl, the pride of the South 
In her clinging and soulful way, : 
Absorbs it all with a yearnful yearn, 
As big as a bale of hay. 


The Chicago girl gets a grip on herself, 
As she carefully takes off her hat; 

‘Then she grabs up the prize in a frenzied way, 
Like a terrier shaking a rat. 


‘The Washington girl, so gentle and sweet, 
Lets her lips meet the coming kiss 


With rapturous warmth, and the youthful souls 


Float away on a sea of bliss. 
— Washington Critic. 


A touching sight—a small boy investigat- 


ing a newly-painted door.—Boston Courier. 


** Don’t trouble yourself to stretch your 


mouth any wider,’ said a dentist to his 
patient; ‘‘ I intend to stand outside to draw 
your tooth.” 


‘* What were the last words of Brigham 
Young?” asked the teacher. ‘‘ He never 
had any,’ replied the smart bad boy; “he 
was a married man.”—Burdette. 


If there is any time when a woman real- 
izes her helplessness and dependence upon 
the opposite sex, it is when she is running 
for dear life after a street-car with a sleepy 
conductor, and there is no man near by to 
whistle.—Brookline Chronicle. 


Minister's wife (with an eye to business) 
—‘ Is Mr. Smith, whose marriage ceremony 
you are to perform, a liberal man, dear?” 
Minister—* He has the reputation of being 
very liberal.” ‘Oh, William, perhaps he 
may give you a very generous fee!” 
“‘ Rather doubtful, I think. He has been 
married before.” — Texas Siftings. 


Lawyer—‘ Excuse me, sir, but if you al- 
low your will to remain this way, it will 


surely be contested by your wife, after you 
are gone.’? Rich Old Gent—‘‘ Well, she’s 
contested my will ever since she marriel 
me forty years ago, and it will be no new 
experience for her—let ’er go as it is.”— 
Boston Record. 


‘* Ah, it fills my heart with joy,” said a 
country minister, as the last note of the 
organ died away, “‘ to see so many strangers 
among us on this beautiful Sabbath morn- 
ing. The good book says ‘ He was a stran- 
ger, and I took himin.’ The collection will 
now be taken up.’’—Eachange. 


Young Lady (to train boy)—‘ I’m going 
through to Chicago, and I want a novel to 
read.”” Train Boy—‘‘ Do you live in Chi- 
cago, ma’am?” Young Lady — Yes.” 
Train Boy—‘t Well, there’s a book that’ll 
suit you; dollar ’n’ half.”” Young Lady— 
‘* Has it a pleasant ending?” Train Boy— 
‘*Oh, yes’m; they is divorced in the last 
chapter.””—Harper’s Bazaar. 


Leap-Year.—"* Do you know, Edward,” 
said she tenderly. “I do not care for 
wealth. True affection is what I seek. 
Love in a cottage is my best ideal.” ‘* And 
right you are, too, Alice,” said Edward, 
warmly. ‘Come, can’t we make an agree- 
ment about that? You furnish the cottage, 
and I'll provide all the love you want.”— 
Journal of Education. 


Gentleman (to boy in Madison square)— 
‘¢ Are you the boy that took my note fifteen 
minutes age?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Did you 
deliver it?’ ‘* No, sir.” ‘* Where is the 
quarter I gave you?” ‘“ Bought a special- 
delivery stamp and a package of cigarettes; 
it’ll get there quicker, mister.’’—Life. 

Peddler—** I am introducing a new kind 
of a hair brush which—’’ Business Man 
(impatiently)—*‘ I’ve no use for a hair 
brush. Can’t you see I’m bald?” Peddler 
—‘* Yes, sir. Yourlady, perhaps—’’ Busi- 
ness Man—‘‘ She’s bald, too, except when 
she goes out.”” Peddler—‘‘ Yes, sir. Child 
at home, probably?” Business Man— 
‘Only amonth old. Bald,too.” Peddler— 
‘*'You keep a pet dog, maybe.’”? Business 
Man—‘‘ We do, but it’s a hairless dog.” 
Peddler (desperately )—‘‘ Can’t I sell you a 
fly trap, sir? ’— Chicago Tribune. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


Ada—** What was your first meal alone 
with your husband when you left for the 
honeymoon?” Elsie (aged 16) —‘‘ Oh, 
Charlie let me make it out! We had choco- 
late ice cream, kisses, lemonade, blanc- 
mange, Charlotte Russe, strawberries, van- 
illa ice cream, cocoanut drops, Neapolitan 
ice cream, wine jelly, bananas, raisins, tutti- 
frutti, milk punch, raspberries, floating is- 
land and pistache ice cream.’” Ada—‘ Any- 
thing else?” Elsie (gloomily)—‘‘ Yes; a 
long illness.’’— Time. 


Pilgrim at the gate (timidly)—‘‘ I don’t 
know whether you will let mein or not. I 
committed suicide this morning.” St. Peter 
shakes his head doubtfully—‘‘ That’s bad; 
what was the matter?” Pilgrim—‘‘ You 
see, my portrait was printed in the Sunday 
papers, and”—— ‘St. Peter (cordially)— 
“Come right in; walk right up in front— 
orchestra chair, martyr section. Suicide? 
You mean murder.’’—Burdette 


‘“*I find, madam,”’ said a young physician, 
‘“* that your husband is suffering from over- 
work.” ‘* And will he have to give up his 
place under the government?” she asked, 
anxiously. ‘‘ What’sthat? Is he a govern- 
ment official?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘“H’m! Pil 
diagnose his case again. He probably 
needs exercise.”’—New York Sun. 


‘*¢ Local rains, my son, are rains which fall 
in the locality where they occur. This in- 
formation is accorded to relieve your mind 
of any uncertainty which may have arisen 
in consequence of continued and persistent 
dry weather in your locality, notwithstand- 
ing the weather bureau’s oft-repeated predic- 
tions of ‘ local rains.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


‘*¢ Laura,’”’ exclaimed the youth, as he laid 
his arm timidly on the back of her chair, 
**now that you have promised to be mine, 
it surely does not seem like asking too much 
ifI”’—— ‘Well, George?’ George took 
her hand in his, swallowed once or twice 
spasmodically, and proceeded: ‘‘ As your 
affianced husband, Laura, whom you will 
some day promise in sight of high heaven to 
love, honor and—er—cherish, you will not 
think me presuming, dearest, I hope, if— 
if’——_ Well, George?” ——‘“‘If I 
venture to claim the privilege of a k—of a 
kiss!’’ The lovely maiden laid her head 
trustingly on the young man’s shoulder, a 
tender light shone in her dreamy eyes, and 


her fragrant breath swept the cheek of the 
rapturous lover as she softly murmured: 
‘George, don’t be a clam! ’’—Chicago Trib- 
wne. 


“No,’”’ said the theatre manager, “I 
don’t want any society favorites to play at 
my house this season. I had two last sea- 
son, and there wasn’t enough to pay for the 
gas in the house the four weeks they were 
here.” Yes,” said the advance agent, 
** but this is a different kind. This one lives 
with her husband.” ‘Great Scott! Why 
didn’t you say that before,man? Ofcourse 
I'll bill her for two weeks this winter, and 
two next spring. If we get that fact about 
her living with her husband in the papers. 
the house won’t hold the people. I’ve been 
looking six months for a drawing novelty.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


**T’ll take your caramels and gum drops, 
Mr. Peduncle,’”’ said Willie candidly, as he 
pocketed the confectionery given him by 
the young man, “ but I’ll tell you right now 
that Irene isn’t at home and isn’t going to 
be, either, unless Mr. Hankinson comes. 
She told the girl so herself five minutes ago. 
I heard her.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Her vacation didn’t seem to do your 
wife much good. Perhaps she didn’t take 
enough exercise.” ‘Oh, yes, she did. 
She sat on the piazza and talked continuous- 
ly for three hours every day on the stretch.’’ 
—Exchange. 


“JT don’t think I’d go out like that,” he 
said to his wife, who turned to him radiant 
in a new hat, and fresh from the finishing 
touches of the toilet. ‘*‘ What’s the matter 
with me?” ‘* Well, I’d wash my face if I 
were you.’”’ ‘* Well, I never! it has taken 
me two hours to get myself up. Have I put 
on too much powder?”’ ‘“ No, you have a 
black smudge clear around your beautiful 
nose, that’s all, my darling.”” ‘* What!” 
she screamed, and turned to the glass. 
‘Where on earth can I have got that?”’ 
She picked up something in chamois leath- 
er from the dressing table, and looked at it. 
‘*T declare, if my new powder puff is not 
completely ruined.’”’ ‘That! That your 
powder puff?” ‘‘ Yes; a new thing just 


out from New York, and there isn’t another. 


in town.’”’ ‘ That! a powder puff? I used 
it this afternoon for a penwiper.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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